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APIXSTOTEAOY. 


TEXNH2 PHTOPIKH=2 


B. 


ZQKPATHS., Afrov dpa bri 6 Opactuaxds re xal 8s dv AANos omovdg réxvnv 
pyropixhy 5:6Q, rp&rov rdoy axpiBela ypdwer re kal mowjoes ux iy ldeiv, rbrepov ev 
kat Suovov répucey 7} KaTa& cwHuaros pmoppiy todvedés. Tolro ydp paper Plow elvar 
Sexvivac. PAIAPOX. Tavrdrac: pev ofy. 2, Aedrepov 5é ye, drw rl rove 
 wabeivy bd rod mépuceyr. PAI. Th uqv; 2. Tpolrov 6é dy diarakduevos ra 
Nywr re kal puxis yévn kal rd rovTuv Tradhuara, dleot ras alrlas, rpooapporrwy 
éxacrov éxdory, kal diddoxwy ola ofca Ud’ olwy Nbywv dv’ Hv alrlay é& dvdyKns 7 ev 
melOerat, 7) 6¢ dreet. PAI. Kdddora yoo dv, ws gor’, Exot ovrws. 20. Odror 
bev ody, & pire, EAdws evderxvimevov F Aeyduevov réxvy more AexOnoera 4 ypagpy- 
cerat obre Tt Addo obTE TODTO.— PLATO, Phacdrus, p, 271. 
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I "Ek Tivwy ev ovv Ot Kal mpotpérew Kal amoTpe- 
Mt - \ a \ 

Tew Kal Emrawwely Kat Veyelv Kal KaTNYopElV Kal d7rO- 
A \ = , , , 

AoyetcOar, Kal motat dofat kal mpoTaces xpnowor 


CHAP, I. 

In the following chapter we have a very brief account of the second 
kind of rhetorical proof, viz. the ethical, the #4os é€v r@ Aéyovrs. The 
treatment of it is cursory; and we are referred dackwards to the analysis 
of virtue moral and intellectual in Book 1 c. 9, for further details of the 
topics from which are to be derived the enthymemes whereby the speech and 
the speaker may he made to assume the required character of ppovnats,. 
dpern and evvoa; and forwards to the chapter on dwia and pigos (11 4), 
in the treatise on the wd@y, where the indications of these affections are 
enumerated, which will enable the speaker to convey (always by és. 
speech) the good intentions and friendly feeling by which he is affected 


towards his audience. As supplementary and auxiliary to the direct 


logical arguments this indirect ethical mode of persuasion is indispen- 
sable to the success of the speech. People are hardly likely to be con- 
vinced by a speaker who sets them against him. 

On the order of the subjects of the work in general, and the connexion 
of the contents of this Chapter, I refer as before to the Introduction [p. 245]. 

$1. ék rivev...radr éariv] This is a confusion of two constructions : 
the grammar requires either é« rivwv «pnra (or something similar), or 
else €& dv trait éari. The wota in the second clause shews that the first 
of the two was the one predominant in the writer’s mind, which is care- 
lessly. varied at the end. 

dda kal mpotdcets| These two are in fact the same. The current 
popular opinions are converted by the artist into premisses of rhetorical 
enthymemes. They are united again, c. 18 § 2, comp. Topic. A Io, 
104 @ 12, elot S€ mporacets Siadexrixal Kal ra Trois évdofors dpora...cal doa 
SsEae xara réxvas ciol ras edpnuevas. And Cc. 14, init. ras pev mpordoes 
éxAexTéov...kat oat Sofa Kata Téxvas eioiv. 

‘Now the sources from which we must derive our arguments in 

1 The connexion of this chapter with the subject of the Rhetorical 760s is 
marked at the opening of the chapter itself: ocupBycerar yap dua mepl robrwy 
Aéyovras Kaxelva Syodv €& Sv mowol ries brornPnobucha kard 7d 700s, rep Av 
Seurépa mlaris’ éx Tay alr&v yap huas Te Kal ddAovy déidmiorov duvnodueba, moreiv 
mpos aperiy. 

AR. II. I 


Bekker 
P. 1377 6 
quarto 
edition 
1831, 
P- 54 
octavo 
edition 
1873. 


be PHTOPIKH= B 1 §§1, 2. 


pos TAS TOUTWY miorets, TaUT €oTiv" rept yap TOU- 
ctw kal éx ToUTwy Ta évOupnpaTa, ws rept ékaoTOv 
2 eiTreiy idia TO ryevos TwWV doyav. érret 8° évexa Kpivews 
€or 1 puropiKn (kat yap Tas ovpPoudas Kpivovet 
Kal 4 OiKn Kpions éortiv), avaykn a {ovov pes TOV 
Norvyov Oper, dmws adrodeKTiKOs EoTat Kal moos, 
dANa Kal avTov Towov TIWa Kal TOV KpiTny KaTackeud- 


exhorting and dissuading, in panegyric and censure, in accusation and 
defence, and the sort of opinions and premisses that are serviceable for 
(rhetorical) proof in them, are these: for these are the materials and 
sources of our enthymemes, specially, so to say, in each kind of speeches’; 
i.e. using a special treatment according to the kind of speech on which 
we are engaged. If the text is right here, @s mept €xactoy eimeiv idia TO 
yévos tov A\oyov—Bekker retains it unaltered, and Spengel! accepts it 
in his last ‘edition, though he formerly rope elowev—this must be the 
translation of it. os eimeiv ‘so to speak’, (ws émos eimeiv, Os TO TOdl 
rekpjpacbat, Plat. Phaedr, 230 B, et sim.). 

§ 2. The commencement of this section is repeated and dwelt upon 
at the beginning of c. 18, where, after the parenthetical account of the 
ma6n and the six special 74y, a break occurs, the subsequent contents of 
the work are enumerated in their order, and the logical part of Rhetoric 
resumed. 

On the extension of the signification of xpivew, xpiots, kpitns, to 
include decisions or judgments of all kinds, moral, political, (as in 
deciding upon a course of policy to be pursued), literary, (criticism, in 
matters of taste, works of art, written compositions, and such like), as 
well as the ordinary application of it to the judicial decisions of the 
judges in a court of law, compare I I. 7, p.1o, and Introd. p. 137, note 1. 

drrodetxtixos|] ‘demonstrative’, improperly applied to rhetorical proof. 
See note on I 1.11, p. 19. 

Tov KptTiy katackevd¢ew] (or the audience in general) Quint. v 12. 9 
Probationes guas maOnrixds vocant, ductas ex affectibus. There is a sort 
of (edypa in the application of Kate ae asec to avrév roy tia, and again 
to rov Kpirny. In both cases it means ‘to establish’ or ‘constitute’, but 
is applied in two slightly different senses; in the first it is to make fine 
self out to be, to establish a certain character in and by the speech, and 
in the other to establish a certain feeling or disposition in the minds of 
the judges, 


1 In his treatise on the Rhetoric in Trans. Bav. Acad. 1881, P- 39, note, he 
translates the passage thus: wie man jedes genus der reden fiir sich Belen colts 
understanding ws elme?y, if I do not mistake him, in the sense of ws de? elmety (2) 

‘according as we have to speak’, which seems to me to be hardly allowable 
ws eimeiv can, I think, in conformity with ordinary Greek usage, have no other 
sense than that which [ have attributed to it. See, for illustrations of ds thus us d 
with an infinitive, Matth. Gr. Gr. § 545. ‘ 


PHTOPIKHS B 1 §§ 3,4. 3 


\ \ ld \ , , ; 
3 Cew* rorv yap Siaepe mpos micrw, pddioTa pev ev 
Tats ouuPovadais, eita Kai év Tats Sixais, TO ToLov 
/ é \ L \ \ \ € \ € 
Twa paiverOat Tov NeyovTa Kal TO mpds avTOUS Ui0- 
ld oo / \ \ 
AapBavew Exew ws a’Tov, mpos S€ TovToIs éav Kal 
\ r , A 
4 avTol Siakeipevol Tws TUyYavwow. TO MeV OvV TOLD 
/ \ , 
Twa haiverbar Tov NEeyovTa XPNTWUwTEpOV Eis Tas 
7 > \ \ nt / \ > Ny 
ou Bovras €otiv, TO be Siaxeio bai mws TOY dxpoaThy 
> \ , \ \ Lol 
eis Tas Olkas: ov yap Ta’Ta daiverat pirover Kat 


§ 3. word yap diapépes mpds miotw «r.d.] Comp. I 2. 4, 5. Quint. 
Iv 5.6, interim refugienda non modo distinctio guaestionum est, sed 
omnino tractatio: affectibus perturbandus et ab intentione auferendus 
auditor. Non enim solum oratoris est docere, sed plus eloguentia circa 
movendum valet, This goes beyond Aristotle: Quintilian however is 
speaking rather of the ma@os, of the rév xpitny moudy tiva Katackevd te, 
than of the 740s. He sets the maOos above the 740s in point of its im- 
portance and value to the orator as a means of persuasion; Aristotle, 
admitting this in forensic speaking, takes the opposite view in the deli- 
berative kind; § 44. But compare I 2. 4, where a decided preference for 
the 760s is expressed. 

‘For the assumption of a certain character by the speaker himself, 
and the supposition (of the audience) that he is disposed in a particular 
way (has certain feelings towards themselves), makes a great difference 
in respect of the persuasive effect of the speech, first and foremost in 
counselling or deliberation, and next in legal proceedings (760s); and 
besides this, whether they (the audience) are ¢hemselves in some parti- 
cular disposition (feeling, frame of mind) (towards him) (7a@os)’. 

€v tais aupBovdais] ‘consultations’, Plat. Gorg. 455 A, orav otpatn- 
yar aipécews Tépt...cvpBovdy 7. 

$4. 1d d€ dSiaxeicOai wos Tov dxpoarny eis tas Sikas] Comp. I 2. 4, dia 
dé rév dkpoatav...ov yap opoiws dmodidopey tas Kpioets Aumovpevot kal yal- 
povres...mpos O Kal povoy meipacbai ayer mpaypateverOat Tods viv Texvodo- 
yovvras, who wrote only for the use of pleaders in the courts of justice, 
if Tig); ie), 

ov yap tadra caiverat idodar kal picodor, K.t.A.] Cic. de Orat. II 42. 
178, nzhil est enim in dicendo maius quam ut faveat oratori ts gut audiet, 
utigque ipse sic moveatur ut impetu guodam animé et perturbatione magis 
guam tudicio aut consilio regatur. Plura enim multo homines tudicant 
odio aut amore aut cupiditate aut tracundia aut dolore aut laetitia aut spe 


1 The reason of this is, that when a man has to recommend or dissuade a 
certain course of action, his character and the opinion entertained of it must give 
great weight to his advice: and it is not in the law-court, but in public life, in 
quelling the seditious riot, that Virgil’s vir pietate gravis ac meritis (in the famous 
simile, Aen. I. 149) exhibits his ‘authority’: whereas in a court of justice, where 
facts are in question, the speaker’s assumed character has either no weight at all, 
or in a far less degree. 


ay 


4 PHTOPIKH> B.1 § 4. 


pucovct, odd’ dpyiCopevors Kal paws Exovow, adn’ a P. 1378. 
TO Taparray ETEpA f KATA TO peyebos erepas 7% wey 

yap piroovTt, Tept ov Toleitat THY Kplow, n OVK me 

KElv 7) piKpa OoKEl douKElv, THO dé MLooUTL Tou paETEGUS P. 55 
kal Te pev émOvpovrTs Kal evéAmidL OvTL, Eav 7 TO 


aut timore aut errore aut aliqua permotione mentis guam veritate aut 
praescripto aut turis norma aligua aut iudictt formula aut legibus. And 
on this importance of edvo.a, that is, the conciliation of it in the audience 
by making your own good will apparent in the speech, couipare Demosth. 
de Cor. § 277, p. 318, kdxeivo 8 ed of8', dre thy ev Bewrdrqra—tore yap" 
kalrot %yoy ope tis Tay Aeydvrov Suvdpews Tors dxovovras 16 meloroy 
pépos kuplous gvras* ws yap Gv vpeis drodéEnaOe Kai mpos Exaotov éxnt 
evvolas, obras 6 Aéywu Cdoke hpoveiv k.r.r. 

76 mapdmay Erepa...To péyebos Erepa] (‘either altogether different’, differ- 
ent in Azzd; ‘or in magnitude and amount’, different in degree.) This 
clause (to rovvavriov) is explanatory of the effect of the may upon the 
audience, (not of the 740s,) as appears from the example chosen, guia 
and picos being md6n, II 4: and it belongs especially, though not exclu- 
sively—for in such cases as the Zuwdlic speeches of Demosthenes and 
Aeschines it might be usefully, and in fact was, employed—to forensic 
practice; the result being in this case either complete acquittal from a 
charge (ovx ddtxeiv) or a lenient construction of it, and a mitigation of the 
penalty (7 pixpa ddiceiv). The next (after rodvavrior) refers principally to the 
deliberative branch of Rhetoric, as is shewn by the future “7ze—the ¢ime 
of the deliberative speaker is the future, 1 3.2—r6 éodpevov, kat €reaOat kat 
dyaOdv éreoOa; and accordingly for the use of speakers in this branch 
the emotions appealed to must be different and adapted to a different 
purpose. The two which will be most serviceable to the public speaker 
are desire (€m@uuia) and hope (éAmis): those who are under the excitement 
of such feelings will be more likely to assent to the course of policy pro- 
posed, and so ensure the success of the speaker who recommends. It is 
singular however that neither of these is found in the list of ma@y which 
follows: émOvpia occurs amongst them in Eth. Nic. 11 4; and hope may 
possibly be included under 6dpaos, as the opposite of @oBos, in the ana- 
lysis of ro Oappddeov and Odpoos, Rhet. 11 5. 16, to the end. This is par- 
tially confirmed by II 5.16; after telling us that confidence is the oppo- 
site of fear, he adds dare pera hartacias 4 éAmis trav cwrnpiav ds éeyyis 
dvrwy, as if ‘the hope of near approaching safety’ were convertible with, 
or the ground of, confidence, and therefore a md6os opposed.to dBos. 
In the same way edvvora, in the three ‘ethical’ virtues to be exhibited in 
the speech, is included in quXia. 

‘And to one who feels a desire for anything, or is in a sanguine 
frame of mind, the future result (announced by the speaker), if it be 
pleasant, appears to be both certain and good; whilst to any one who 
has no (such) feeling, or is in a bad humour, the contrary .(is true, 
is the case)’. 


PHTOPIKHS B 1 §&§ 5, 6. 5 


€oopevov ov, kal éoecOat Kal adyabor éocrbat paive- 
Tat, TWO drabet kal Sve yxepaivoyvtt TovvayTiov. 

5 TOU MeV OUV avTOUS ElvaL TIOTOUS TOUS NéyorTas 
Tpia €oTi Ta aitia’ TocavTa yap éort 8’ a moTe- 
omev €&w TaV drodei~ewy. ET dé Tav’TAa ppdvnars 
Kal dpetn, Kal evvoias Starvevdovrat yap mepi wy eE- 
youow | cuuBovAevovew 7 dia Tavta TavTa 7H dia 

6ToUTwY TL 7H} yap St appocurny ovK 6pOas So~aCou- 
ow, 1 So€aCovtes 6pOws Sia poxOnpiav ov Ta do- 


§ 5. gore d€ rata dpornats kai apery kai evvoca] On Whately’s com- 
parison (hetoric, c. 2) of these three qualities as constituting the ethical 
character of the speech, with the character of Pericles, as drawn by him- 
self, in Thuc. II 60, see Introd. p. 246, note 1. The explanation of them, 
and the reason of their selection, are there given. qpdvyats is the zufel- 
lectual virtue of ‘practical wisdom’, essential above all to a statesman; 
dpery is Moral Virtue, 6 Of Character te conduct ; evvoa is Ss required i in the 
speaker himself (or rather in his Speech) as as part of the #os, and in n the 
audience as ; amaOos. In the Politics vir (v) 9, init. the correspondence 
zs exact, and the three same qualities or virtues are selected as the 
special pe abecatone of the statesman: rpia d€ tia yp7 exew rods péd- 
Aovras ap&ew tas xvpias dpxas, mparov pev didiav mpos thy Kabecrdaav 
moXtreiav (this is something rather different from the evvova of the Rhe- 
toric: but the purpose of Rhetoric and of Politics is different), émeira 
Suvapiy peyiatny Tay epyev ths apyis (this is ‘ability’, corresponding to 
dpovnots in Rhet. and the combination of knowledge and eloquence in 
Thucyd.), rpirov 8 dperny cat Sixatoovyny év éExdotn modttela THY Mpos THY 
moXtretav. It seems not unlikely that Arist, may have borrowed this 
from Thuc., altering however and perhaps improving the classification 
and the expression, and adapting it to his immediate purpose in the 
Politics and the Rhetoric. 

Stayrevdovrar] ‘(the speakers) make mistakes, or false statements’, 
whether intentionally or unintentionally ; pevdeoOac can bear either sense. 
In the Nic. Eth. where it occurs several times, VI 3, 1139 4 18, ib. c. 6, 
1140 0 4, c. 13, 1144 2 35, 1X 3, 1165 48, and tm the ordinary usage of 
other authors, it appears to be always ‘to be deceived’, implying an 
unintentional error, accordingly here also the mistakes and false state- 
ments must be represented as unintentional, so far as the word is con- 
cerned; though the alternative dia pox@npiav—the second case, when 
dpern is lacking—shews that it is also possible to make them inten- 
tionally and with intent to deceive. The fact is that here again is a sort 
of Cedypa, and diaevdecOa (as interpreted by the ordinary usage of it) 
will only apply properly to the first of the three cases ; in the other two it 
requires some modification. The concluding observation, diomep evde- 
xérat...yyvookovras, ‘it zs possible to do this with one’s eyes open’, looks 
as if it was meant to supply this. 


6 PHTOPIKH® B 1 §§ 6—8. 


aw > 
KouvTa Néyouvcw, 4 Ppovipor pev Kal E7rerKels ELOY 
i 7, 
aX ovK evvor, Siomep EvdexeTat pn ta BeXTITTA 
a 20/7 

ouuBovrevew yryveocKovTas. Kal mapa Tav’Ta ovdEV. 
dvaykn dpa tov adravta SoxovvTa TavT exe Elva 

, , 
7 TOIs dkpowmevors TIaTOV. Obey peV Toy ppovimor 
Kal omrovoator caveiev av, €k TwY TEpl Tas apETas dun- 

lot ’ -~ \ ¢ , 
pnwevoy Anrréov’ €k TwY av’TH@V yap Kav ETEPOV TLS 
Kav €avTOV KaTacKevacele ToOLOUTOY: TeEpl S Evvoias 
gkal didias év Tots mept Ta Tan AEKTEoY VV. ETTL 
S€ Ta waOn Or Boa peTaBaddAovTes Sia:epover mTpos 

§ 6. 8d poxénpiav od ra Soxotvra Aéyovow] i.e. from corrupt motives 
do not state their real opinions. Whately’s parallel from Thucydides, above 
referred to, though not precisely corresponding to the three virtues of the 
speech here described, is yet sufficiently close to serve as a commentary 
on this passage of Aristotle; and as pourtraying, in terse and vigorous 
language, the character of an upright and independent statesman, such as 
were rare at Athens, it is sufficiently striking in itself, to deserve quota- 
tion on its own account. kairot éuol rovovT@ avdpi opyifer@e, says Peri- 
cles, ds ovdevos olopar Foowy eivat yravai Te Ta Séovra Kal Epunvedoa Tavra 
irorods (Aristotle’s edvora) te kal ypnuatwv kpcicowy. (This illustrates 
the poyOnpia, the alus anzmus, of the other, which consists in suppress- 
ing your convictions or making false statements from corrupt or inter- 
ested motives.) 6 Te yap yvovs kal pn cadpds didakas ev iow kal ef pn éve- 
Gupnbn? 6 r éxov audorepa, TH S€ modet Sdovous, ovK Gv Opoiws TL oikeiws 
ppator’ mpocorros dé kat rodde, ypyjpaor dé vixwpévov, ta Evpravra TovTov 
€vos av Tedotro, Thuc. II 60. 

§ 7. é« trav wept tas dpetas Sinpnyevwv] ‘from the analysis of the 
virtues’, in 19. mepl evvolas xat didias, in II 4. 

€k TOY aUTaY yap K.T.A.] Karackevatew here again has the same double 
sense and application as before, § 2. It is to make ovese/f out, make to 
appear, in the speech; and to put others in such and such a frame of 
mind. Both of these can be done, he says, by the use of the same topics, 
namely those of 19. The topics there applied to panegyric under the 
epideictic branch, can be here transferred to the representation of the 
speaker’s own character in and by his speech. 

§ 8. ra man] Of the various senses and applications of aos, and 
also of its special signification in Aristotle’s ethical system, an account is 
given in the Introduction, p. 133 seq.; together with a comparison of the 
two lists here and in the Nic. Ethics, These two it will be seen differ 
materially. I have further referred (p. 246, note 1, on the summary of 
this chapter) to Mr Bain’s work Ox the Emotions and the Will for a 
complete and scientific explanation of the actual facts of those which are 
also included in Aristotle’s lists, either here or in the Nic. Eth., viz. 


anger, resentment, righteous indignation, terror and confidence or cou- 
rage, love and hatred. 


PHTOPIKHS B 1§o9. 7 


‘ , a 4 , 4 e , il , X 
Tas Kploes, ols EmeTat AUTH Kal Sov, olov dpryn 
sf , \ of - 
éAeos PoBos Kal doa dda TolavTA, Kal Ta TOUTOIS 
ty , a \ a A € 

gévavtia. det dé Stawpetv Ta repli éxacrov eis Tpla- 

, > e Pa - a , 

Aevyw 8 oiov MEPL OPYNS, TwS TE dtakelpevot dpyinrot 
ee 7 \ , A > , Nee , > 
elgl, Kat Tiow elwOaow dpyiCerOa, Kal émt rotots* Et 

\ A \ ray nN \ UA af [e / 
yap TO pev ev 7 Ta dvO Exomev TOUTWY, aTaYTA OE 

Vi EANwEA \ / \ ’ A a 
fy, douvvarov av ein tThv dpynv éprroteiv? Opoiws dé 


What is here said of them, that they are characterised, as parts of our| 
moral nature, by being always attended by pleasure and pain—one or 
both, as anger—is found likewise in Eth. N. II 4, sub init. Aéyw 8€ maOn 
pev emOupiav dpynv poBov Opacos (so written here; more correctly Oapaos, 
II 5. 16,) @Oovov xapav gidiav picos mddov Chrov ~deov, GAws ois emerac 
n50vn 7) Av@yn. In Eth. Eudem. 11 2, 1220 6 12, it is said of them, Aéyw dé 
maOn pev Toadita, Ovpov hoBwyv aida émbupiar, (this is of course not in- 
tended for a complete list: aié#és and émOupia come from the Nic. Eth., 
the former from the end of Book Iv., where it appears with véyeows as an 
appendage to the list of virtues; it is found likewise in the Rhet. 11 6, un- 
der the name aicyuyyn. émiOupia is absent in the Rhetoric), GAws ois émerat 
@s emt To modv (this is a modification of Aristotle’s statement) 7 ala@nrixy 
(this also is an addition) 70) 7 Avy Ka avra. In Magn. Mor. A 7, 8, 
there is a summary-account, borrowed directly from Aristotle, of the three 
elementary divisions of man’s moral nature, wan duvapers e&ers. Of the 
first we find, md6n pév ovv early cpy} bédBos pioos mdOos Cidos fdeos, Ta 
TovavTa, ois elwbe mapaxodovbeiv Avmn Kal jdovn, 1186 @ 12, which is after- 
wards thus modified, c. 8, 1186 @ 34, ra 8€ maby roe Adal eiow 7H ySovai, 
7) ovK dvev AUmns 7 nOovns. These rabn proper are therefore distinguished 
from other za6n, feelings or affections of like nature, such as the appetites, 
hunger and thirst (which are also attended by pleasure and pain), not 
by pleasure and pain in general, as seems to be implied in the above 
statements, but by the particular kinds of pleasures and pains that seve- 
rally accompany them; bodily in the one case, mental and moral in the 
other. So that the appetites belong to the body or material, the ‘emotions’, 
as they are now called, to the mind and the moral, immaterial, part of 
man; and feeling (the general term) and emotion (the special term) are 
thus distinguished : all emotions are feelings, all feelings are not emotions. 

peraBaddovres Stahepovor] (differ by change) ‘are brought over to a 
different state of mind or feeling’. wpos ras xpioecs ‘in respect of their 
decisions’, of a// kinds; but especially judicial decisions and those of 
national assemblies on questions of policy or expediency. 

§ 9. For rhetorical purposes we must divide the examination of 
each mdOos into three parts; the nature of them, what the disposition is 
in one who feels the emotion; the ordinary objects, against whom the 
emotion is directed (as the ordinary objects of anger); and the ordinary 
conditions, the occasions and circumstances which give rise to them. 
Without the knowledge of all three in each case, it is impossible to excite 
in the mind of anyone the fecling or emotion required. 


Lan 
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diaypader, de-scribere, de-lineare, to describz, lit. draw in detail, with 
all the divisions (8:4) marked: comp. didypaypa, of a mathematical dia- 
gram: applied to a descriptive analysis of a subject. 

On this part of Aristotle’s Rhetoric, the treatise on the 7a6y, Bacon 
has the following remarks, de Augm. Scient. VII 3, Vol. 1. p. 736, ed, 
Ellis et Spedding: ‘Et hic rursuts subiit nova admiratio, Aristotelem, 
qui tot libros de: Ethicis conseripsit, Affectus ut membrum Ethicae prin- 
cipale in illis non tractasse; iri Rhetoricis autem ubi tractandi inter- 
veniunt secundario (quatenus scilicet oratione cieri aut commoveri pos- 
sint) locum illis reperisse; (in quo tamen loco, de jis, quantum tam 
paucis fieri potuit, acute et bene dissertit)’. 1 quote this with the more 
pleasure, as one of the few fair statertients of Aristotle’s merits to be 
found in Bacon’s writings. 


CHAP, IE 

§ 1. garw dy] said of a provisional definition, suitable for rhetorical 
purposes, but without scientific exactness. Comp. I 5. 3, and note, 6. 2, 
7.2, 10.3. On rhetorical definitions, see Introd. p. 13. 

dpeéis peta AUVTNs—p mpoonkovros| This definition of anger occurs 
likewise in the Topics, © 156 a 30, 7 dpyn dpe&is eivas riywpias dia 
hawoperny ddtywpiay, as an average specimen Of a dialectical defini- 
tion; whence no doubt it was imported into the Rhetoric. Another 
definition similar to this is again spoken of as popular and dialec- 
tical, and opposed to a true ‘physical’ definition, de Anima I, 403 429, 
diahepdvras 8 ay opicawro dvoukcs te Kal Seadektixods exactov adtay, otoy 
opy) Ti é€oriv’ 6 pev yap dpeéw dvriiurnoews 7 Te TototToy, 6 de Céow Tod 
mepl sopbiay aluaros_sal_ Gspuod the latter is the ‘appropriate’ form of 
definition. And Plutarch, de Virt. Mor. p. 442 B, speaks of dpeéts dvridv- 
moews in terms which seem to imply that Aristotle had himself employed 
as his own definition. This, says Seneca, de Ira, 1 3. 3, very nearly corre- 
sponded with his own, (cupiditas iniuriae ulciscendae \ 2. 4,) ait enim 
(Arist.) zyam esse cupiditatem doloris reponenai; which appears to be a 
translation oP ESEe ym NGrTOSoe I cate of the Eth. Nic. vir 7, 
1149 @ 30, will illustrate some points of the definition of the Rhetoric. 
6 Oupos dia Oepsdrnta Kal raxvtijra...dpuad mpds tiv Tyswplay. 6 péev yap 
Acyos 4} 7 avracia dru UBpis } ddcywpia edjrwcev, 5 & Sorep cvdAdoyicd- 
pevos Oru Set TH Towvr@ modepeiv yarematver bd) evbus’ 4 8 emiOvula, édv 
povov etn Ste 400 6 oyos i} 7) alcOnows, dpuaG xpos THY awd\avow. Here 
two elements of anger are distinguished. And the pain lies in the strug- 
gle which the @vycs undergoes, whilst the pleasure is caused by the 
satisfaction of the émOuuia, the appetite or desire of satisfaction or com- 
pensation for the injury inflicted, which is the object of the rywpla. Vic- 
torius quotes the Stoic definition of anger, riypepias émbvpia tov Soxodvros 
ndixnkévat od mpoonkovtas, Which is dtrived probably from this of Aristotle, 
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dpegis as a general term denotes a class of dpé¢feis, instinctive and 
impulsive faculties of the soul or immaterial part, intellect ll as 
moral, the ultimate origin of all action in the human subject. Sir W. 
Familton, Lack on Motaph. 1 p- 185, laments the want oPeny corre. 
sponding word in modern psychology, and proposes to supply it by the 
term ‘conative’ faculties. The dpeéis, so far as it is described at all, is 
noticed in de Anima II 3, sub init., and afterwards more at length in II 
g and 10; compare also Eth. N. vi 2. The first of these passages enu- 
merates the ascending stages or forms of life which characterise and 
distinguish the ascending orders of plants and animals. The first, rd 
Operrixéy, the life or principle of growth and nutrition, is the lowest form, 
and is characteristic of plants, which have no other. The second stage in 
the development of life is ro aicOnrixéy, with which Fd dpexrixdy, the ulti- 
mate origin of motion in the living animal, is inseparably connected; 
(sensation implies impulse) both of them being instinctive and both toge- 
ther constituting animal as distinguished from plant. But the lowest 
animals have no power of motion; -consequently the next stage in the 
upward course is ré xwrixoy, local motion, or locomotion in space, xara 
tomov. The last, which is peculiar to humanity, is rd S:tavonrixdy, the 
intellectual element, divided into vets and Seavoa. The dpexrixdy is here 
divided, 414 0 2, into three classes of faculties, ém:Ovpia (the appetites, or 
sensual desires)!, Ovyos (the passions, anger, love, hatred, and all the 
more violent and impetuous emotions, the angry passions especially—the 
word is as old as Homer, a relic of antiquity, and as a psychological 
term very vague and indistinct), and lastly BovAnots, which seems here. to 
include ‘will’ as well as ‘wish’, The will is more directly implied, 
though never disengaged and distinctly expressed, in the mpoaipeats, 
the moral faculty of deliberate purpose: this consists of an intellectual, 
and also of an impulsive element, the spontaneous origin of moral action 
which it is the office of the intellectual part to direct aright; the mpoai- 
peows accordingly is dpeéts Bovdevrixy, Eth. N. VI 2, 1139 @ 24, orsagain, 
OBekTikos vous % opetis OvavontiKn, ib. 54. These two elements in com- 
bination, (the mpoaipeois), are the dpy7 mpagews, ib. a 32, of which the 
8peéis (and so de Anima III 9. 2, 3, év 8) 1d Kwodv, TO dpexrikoy,) is the 


1 This reference of ériOuula to the class of épéfes indicates, as Plutarch, de 
Virt. Mor. c. 3 (ap. Heitz, Verlor. Schrift. Arist. p. 171), has pointed out, a 
change in the Aristotelian psychology, from the Platonic tripartite division of the 
human nature, intellectual and moral, which he originally held—ds Na éorw éé 
dv eypaper, i.e. in the lost dialogue mepl dixasoodvys, according to Heitz: the 
Oupoedés and émiBuuyrixéy are actually distinguished, Topic. B 7, 113 @ 3028 oh 
and A 5, 126a 8—13, where we have the three, rd émOuuyrixdy, 7d bupceihts, TO 
Aoyorixdv (in both passages 7d Oupoetdés is assigned as the seat of dpyy); and the 
division is certainly implied in Polit. Iv (VH) 7, 1327 5 36, seq., where the 
author is criticising the Republic to the views expressed in the de Anima, in 
which the Platonic division is criticised, condemned, and rejected. Plutarch, 1. c., 
p- 442 B, after the statement above quoted, continues, ree 6é 70 wey Oupoesés 
TQ émOupnrixG® mpocdvermer, ws émuulay Twa TOV Oupey ovTa Kal dpegw avTiu- 


THTEWS. 
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original moving agent: and this, though not expressly so called, is in 
fact the will. In de Anima III cc.9, 10, are repeated the statements of 
II 3, with the addition of further details. Of the three component ele- 
ments of Spegis, the second, Oupés, is omitted: and the five stages cf life 
of the former passage still remaining five, the intellectual is now divided 
into two, 7d vonrixev, and rd Bovdeurixdy (the speculative and practical 
reason), and the xuyrikév xara tomoy has disappeared. How this division 
of the yux7, soul or life, is to be reconciled with that of the Ethics 1 4, 
into dOn dvvdpes ers, Aristotle has not told us, and no one I believe 
has yet discovered. Of the three sets of dpééers above mentioned dpyy 
must belong to the Oupds. 

pera Avmns] all the wan being attended by pleasure or pain; or some- 
times both, as édpy7. Note onc. 1.8, 

atvopérns and dawopérny] are both emphatic; not merely ‘apparent’ 
and unreal, but ‘ manifest, conspicuous, evident’, @aivopévn tipwpia, ‘a 
punishment of which the effect can be perceived’, (comp. II 3. 16, and note; 
Il 4.31, atoOecOa yap x.r.A.) and dia hatvopéevny odvywpiay, ‘due to a 
manifest slight’; a slight which is so manifest that it cannot escape ob- 
servation; and therefore because it Aas been noticed by everybody, requires 
the more exemplary punishment in the way of compensation. It is 
because anger is an impulse towards this punishment or vengeance /¢haz 
can be seen, and accompanied with pain until this impulse is quieted by 
satisfaction, that we are told in I 11.9, ‘that no one is angry with one 
who appears to be beyond the reach of his vengeance, or with those who 
are very far superior to him in power’. 

With davvopeévns, for pavepas, comp. I 7. 31 (note), 8. 6; 9. 32; 11 10.1; II. 1; 
III 2. 9, dua TO mapadAnAa Ta evavTia padiora daiveoOa, compared with It 
23. 30, where the same phrase occurs with gavepa eivac for daiverOa. 
Topic. H 3, 153 @ 31, omoiov av padtota pavy o évavtios éptopds. Eth. 
Nic. 111 7, 1113 6 19, ef d€ ravra daiverat, cal pry €xowev x.7.A. Parv. Nat. 
de Long. Vit. c. 5, sub init. paiverat yap ovrws. Compare also, alike for 
the sense and the expression, Eth, Nic. V 10, 1135 4 28, émi hawvopévy yap 
ddixia 4 opyn €or: and Top. B 2, 109 6 36, the parallel case of envy, e? 
yap 6 POovos €ori Avan emt hawopuévn edmpayia trav émueckdy Twos. Plato 
Phaedo 84 C, 6 Swxparns,as ideiv epaivero, (as Plainly appeared in his face 
and gesture). Eth. Eudem, lI 1, 1229 4 12 (quoted in note on II 5. 1), is 
a good instance. 

édtywpiav] ‘slight esteem or regard’, ‘slight’, The cause of anger is stated 
so hearly in the same terms in Rhet. ad Alex. 34 (35). 11, dpyjv 8€ (éusou}- 
copev), eav emiderkyU@pev Tapa TO TpocHKoy wAvywpnuevous 7 HdiKNpEvovs, 
7 tTav pirov éxeivar, } atrods dv Knddmevor tvyyavovow avtol, that one 
might almost suppose that the two explanations are derived from some 
common source, perhaps a definition of anger current in the earlier trea- 
tises on Rhetoric, Thrasymachus’ €\eor (Rhet. 111 1.7, Plat. Phaedr. 267 c), 
and the like. 

A valuable commentary on this explanation of the cause of anger, the 
coincidence between the two being manifestly accidental, is to be found 
in Prof. Bain’s work on The Emotions and the Will, p. 166, ch. ix. § 3, on 
the ‘irascible emotion’. “These two facts both pertain,” he says, “to the 
nature of true anger, the discomposure of mind from the circumstance of 
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another man’s intention in working evil against us, and the cure of this 
discomposure by the submission or suffering of the agent.” I will only add 
one remark upon this interesting subject ; that when Aristotle assigns éAt- 
yepia, the contempt and indifference to our feelings and sense of personal 
dignity implied in the notion of ‘slight’, as the main cause of the emotion 
of anger, he is thinking only of the angry passion as excited against a fellow 
man. Yet we are angry with a dog that bites, or a cat that scratches us}, 
and here there cannot in all cases be any sense of undeserved contempt 
or indifference to provoke the angry feeling; though perhaps sometimes 
it may be increased by such an act of aggression, if the animal happen to 
be a pet or favourite, in which case we may extend (by analogy) human 
feelings to the brute, comparing him unconsciously with a friend who has 
injured us, and forgetting the intellectual and moral differences of the 
two, which aggravate the offence in the Auman subject. Seneca denies 
the capacity of anger to all but man: de Ira, 13.4, dicendum est feras 
tra carere et omnia praeter hominem. 

tav eis adroy (‘him’ i.e. avrov, ‘himself’) } rév avrot] This phrase, 
which is unusually elliptical—even for Aristotle—must it seems be thus 
filled up and explained. rév eés avrov means rév adixnOévrer or simply 
mpaxdévrav eis adrév, ‘offences or acts committed against oneself’, and 
dAtyoplav tav is, ‘slight or contemptuous indifference of, i.e. shewn in, 
evidenced by, offences &c.’: in supplying the ellipse in the other part of 
the phrase, 7 ray av’rov, we are guided by a similar expression, c. 8 § 7, 
oupBeBnxora 7) avt@ (so the MSS here) 7 trav avrod, 7 éAmioa yevéecba 7 
aur 4 tay avrov; in both of them the indef. pronoun is omitted, 7 rwa 
Tov avrov inc. 2. I, and ruvi in the two other places. 
~ rod ddtywpeiv pu) mpoorxovros’, the last term of the definition, adds to 


1 On the manner in which anger vents itself upon all sorts of objects indis- 
criminately, see Plut. de cohibenda ira, p. 455 D, 0uu@ 8 aOixrov ovdev obd" dveme- 
xelpnrov' GAN’ dpyrguePa kal woreulos kal Pidos Kal Téxvors Kal yovevor, Kal Oeots 
vn Ala, kal Onpiows, kat dpdxors oxeveot, which is further illustrated by some 
examples. 

2 This appears likewise in the Stoic definition quoted above. I believe it has 
not hitherto been noticed that the four terms usually employed in Greek to express 
the notion of duty or obligation may be distinguished as implying four different 
sources of obligation, and represent appeals to four different principles by which 
our actions are guided. The four are mpoovjxet, det, xen, mpémet. The first, 7d 
mpoonkov, expresses a natural connexion or relationship, and hence a law of zature, 
the prescriptions of ¢¥aws; as ot mpoonkovres are our natural relations. ‘This, 
therefore, is the form of obligation that nature imposes upon us, or natural pro- 
priety. The second, d¢?, is of course connected with dey, ‘to bind’, and decuos, 
and denotes the ‘binding nature of an ob-/gation’, which is equally suggested by 
the Lat. ob/gatio. +0 déov is therefore the moral bond, the binding engagement, 
by which we are bound to do what is right. ‘The third, xP, 76 xXpesv, appeals to 
the principle of utility or expediency, xpnc0at, xpela, by which human conduct 
is directéd as a principle of action, and accordingly expresses the obligation of 
a man’s duty to himself, and the necessary regard for his own interest which the 
law of self-preservation requires. Besides these, we have mpéret, TO ™pémov : 
decorum, quod decet, Cic. de Off. 1. 27, guod aptum est tw omnt vita; the befitting, 
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the offence at the slight which provokes anger the consciousness or feel- 
ing that the slight is something which is not our due: by a slight the 
sense of personal dignity is offended: we know that we do not deserve it, 
and are the more enraged. This is a necessary qualification—a ovpBe- 
Bnkos xaG’ avrd, and therefore added to the definttion—because there may 
be cases in which an insult or injury arouses no angry feeling, when the 
-person insulted is very far inferior in rank and condition to the offender 
or of a very abject and submissive temper, or if the power of the 
aggressor is so great and imposing, that the injured person is terrified 
and daunted instead of angry, H 3.1@ So at least Aristotle: but 1 am 
more inclined to agree with Seneca on this point, who to a supposed 
objection to his definition, cupiditas ulciscendi, replies thus, de Ira, I 3. 2, 
Primum diximus cupiditatem esse poenae exigendae, non facultatem: con- 
cupiscunt autem homines et quae non possunt. Deinde nemo tam humilis 
est, qui poenam vel summi hominis sperare non possit: ad nocendum 
potentes sumus. And anger is apt to be blind and unreasonable. This 
is an answer to I IL. 9, already referred to. 

The definition therefore of anger in full, is as follows: ‘an impulsive 
desire, accompanied by pain (and also pleasure, as is afterwards added), 
of vengeance (punishment of, and compensation for, an offence) visible or 
evident (in its result), due to a manifest (and unmistakeable) slight (con- 
sisting, or shewn) in (insults, indignities, wrongs) directed against our- 
selves, or (any) of our friends, when (we feel that) the slight is unde- 
served’; or literally, ‘is not naturally and properly belonging to us’, not 
our due, in consideration of our rank and importance or of our personal 
merits and qualifications. 

Bacon’s Essay, Of Anger, has one point at least in common with Ari- 
stotle’s delineation of it. “The causes and motives of anger are chiefly 
three. First to be too sensible of Aur, for no man is angry that feels 
not himself hurt... The next is, the apprehension and construction of 
the injury offered to be, in the circumstances thereof, full of contempt: 
for contempt is that which putteth an edge upon anger, as much or more 
than the hurt itself.” “For raising and appeasing anger in another; it is 
done chiefly by choosing of times, when men are forwardest and worst 
disposed, to incense them. Again, by gathering all that you can find out 
to aggravate the contempt.” 

§ 2. Anger is directed against the individual, not the genus or sfe- 
cies (comp. ¢. 3. 16): that is, it is excited by a definite, concrete, single 
individual, and by a distinct provocation, not by a mere mental abstrac- 
tion, or a whole class of objects. This is one of the characteristics which 
distinguish it from picos or éyOpa; 2fra c. 4, kal 7 pev dpyn del wept ra Ka? 


the becoming; which represents the general notion of fitness or propriety: that 
principle of dpuovla or koopidrys (and the xéopos), of harmony and adaptation, 
which Dr Clarke selected as the basis of all morality, and styled ‘the fitness of 
things’, Our English words ought and duty, expressive of moral obligation in 
general, are both of them borrowed from the notion of ‘a debt,’ which is ‘ owed’ 
in the one case, and ‘due’ from us in the other, to our neighbour; comp. bpelew, 
@perov, ‘‘Owe no man any thing, but to love one another.” 
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éxaora, olov KadXia } S@xparet, 7d 8€ picos Kal mpos Ta yévn’ Tov yap KAemTnY 
puret Kal rov oveohdvrny das. [For KAéwm, sec III 5. 2.] Add to these, 
national antipathies, family feuds, class prejudices, religious and political 
enmities, the odium theologicum, &c. On the ordinary odjects of anger, 
Prof. Bain says, Emotions and Will, p. 163, “The objects of irascible 
feeling are chiefly persons; but inanimate things may occasionally cause 
an imperfect form of it to arise.” Aristotle omits this. Mr Bain, more 
correctly than Aristotle, includes under*the same head, ‘the irascible emo- 
tion’, hatred, revenge, antipathy and resentment, or righteous indignation 
(véueots) with anger, as mere varieties of the same mdos or emotion. 

Again, it is provoked by any injury (or insult) committed or intended, 
i} mweroinxé tus 7) jjpedXev, either against ourselves, or any of our relations, 
friends, dependants, anyone in whose welfare we are interested. 

‘Thirdly, (as we gather from the terms of the definition, dpefis tipo- 
plas,) every angry emotion is accompanied by a feeling of pleasure, that, 
namely (rv Bekk. rfs A’), which arises from the hope of vengeance upon, 
or of punishing (both are included in ripepia), (the person who has offended 
us)’. First of all revenge is in itself pleasant: xal rd tipwpeiobar ndv° 0d 
yap TO py Tvyxdvew AvTNpov TO Tvyxdvew 7v' of F dpyfopevoe AvTodvrar 
dvumepBAYTos put Ty@povpevot, eAmiCovres de xaipovow. Comp. Eth. Nic. Iv 
II, 1126 a 2, % yap Tiswpia waver Ths opyns, ndovny avrt ths AUmns ewrot- 
ova. Tovrov dé py yevouévov rd Bapos €xovow. ‘For it is pleasant to 
think that we shall attain to the object of our desire’, (the pleasure 
of hope or anticipation, I 11.6, 7,) ‘and no one ever aims at what is 
evidently impossible for himself (to attain), and the angry man’s desire 
always aims at what he (believes to be) possible for himself’. He always 
supposes that he sha// obtain the object of his desire, the punishment of 
the offender, and ¢herefore even in his anger he feels pleasure in the pro- 
spective satisfaction. The first of the two following lines of Homer, Wi 33 
109, has been already quoted in illustration of the same topic, the plea- 
sure of anger in the prospect of revenge, I 11.9. In the passage quoted 
above from Seneca, de Ira, I 3. 2, what is here said, ovdeis rav hawopevar 
adurdrov épierar adrg, may seem at first sight to be contradicted. The 
two statements are however different: Seneca says that a man may wish 
for what is quite beyond his reach; Aristotle says that he never azms 
at it, never uses any exertion to attain to that which he knows to be 
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unattainable: which is equally true. Noone ever deliberates about things 
which are not under his own control. (For a list of such things see Eth. 
Nic. III 5, sub init.) 

But this anticipation of the future is not the only source of the plea- 
sure which we feel in an angry mood: ‘it as accompanied by yet another 
pleasure, the Zresen¢ pleasure of dwelling in the mind on the prospective 
vengeance: it is the fancy that then arises (presents itself) that produces 
the pleasure in us, just like that of dreams’. On the pleasures of the dav- 
racia, and the @avracia itself, see again I 11. 6, 7, and the notes there. 

Schrader refers to an excellent illustration of this pleasure of dwelling 
on the prospect of vengeance, in Terent. Adelph. I1I 2. 12, seq. beginning, 
me miserum, vix sum compos animi, tta ardeo tracundia’. 

§ 3. émei 8] has either no apodosis at all—which is highly probable 
in itself, and seems to be Bekker’s view, who retains the full stop at vo- 
AapBavopev: or else we may suppose with Vater that the apodosis is tpia 

’ €oriv...; in which case 6é€ may be added to the examples of the apo- 
dotic dé in note on I I. 11, or omitted with Mss Q, Y°, Z®. According to 
Vater’s view the connexion will be, that whereas oAvyepia is an expression 
of contempt for somebody or something supposed to be worthless, whe- 
ther it be so or not in reality, there are accordingly three kinds of éAryo- 
pia each expressing contempt, but in three different forms, or modes of 
manifestation. To the three kinds of dAvywpia here distinguished dvac- 


1 See also ‘on the pleasure of irascible emotion,’ Bain, Lotions and Will, 
c. ix. § 4. Mr Bain acknowledges, though he regards it as anomalous, the painful 
fact that pleasure at the sight of suffering inflicted, especially under circumstances 
of violent excitement when the passions are already inflamed, as at the sack of 
a captured town, is in reality a phenomenon of human nature. Other examples 
of this are the notoriously cruel habits of children in their treatment of animals, 
and in their ordinary sports; the pleasure found in gladiatorial combats, bull 
fights, bear baiting, cock and quail fights, and all the other cruel exhibitions 
which have amused the most civilized as well as barbarous spectators. He traces 
this to three sources, of which the principal is the love of power. I will venture 
to add three more possible elements of the emotion, which may contribute, 
without superseding the others, to the production of it. First, the sense of con- 
trast between the suffering which we are witnessing in another and our own 
present immunity: this is the principle implied in Lucretius’ Suave mari magno, 
and is illustrated in 1 11. 8, of this work. Secondly, it may be partly traced to 
curiosity—the pleasure of learning, as Aristotle calls it—and the stimulus of sur- 
prise or wonder which we feel at any exciting spectacle; another source of 
pleasure mentioned by Aristotle in the same chapter. And thirdly, Zerhaps, 
a distorted and perverted sympathy (this is an ordinary source of pleasure), which 
gives us an independent interest in the sufferings of any creature whose feelings, 
and consequent liability to suffering, we share—that is, of all animated beings; 
with inanimate objects there can be no sympathy. 
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oxvurria is added in c.6 §2. In Dem. de F. L. § 228 it follows dvaideia 
as its ordinary companion (compare Shilleto’s note). 

évépyeva 50éns] represents the opinion, hitherto dormant or latent, as 
roused into active exercise as a realised capacity, a dvvayus become an 
evépyeca. The mere opinion of the worthlessness of so and so, has now 
become developed into éAvywpia, and assumed the form of an active or 
actual expression of the contempt by the outward token of ‘slight regard’. 

oAtywpia therefore shews ‘indifference’, as to something that we do 
not care for at all, or regard as something so contemptible, so devoid of 
all positive character, that it is not worth forming an opinion about: 
what is positively good or bad is always worthy of ‘earnest attention’, or 
‘serious anxiety.’ Qn onovdy ‘earnest’ osed to zratdia ‘sport’ (Plat. 
Phaedr. 276 D, compared with E, Rep. X 602 B, alibi), and on omovdaios 
‘serious’, ‘earnest’, ‘of solid worth or value’, opposed to gaddos ‘light’, 
‘trifling’, ‘frivolous’, ‘unsubstantial’, ‘worthless’, and hence morally 
‘good’ and ‘bad’, see note on I 5. 8. 

kal Ta ovvreivovra] ‘as well as everything that has that tendency’; 
viz. to good and bad. ‘There are three kinds of slight, or contemptuous 
indifference, contempt, spite and wanton outrage’. First, ‘contempt 
involves dArywpia; because people despise men and things that they 
regard as worthless, and odtyepia, slight esteem, contemptuous indiffer- 
ence, is directed to the same objects’, whence it appears that they have a 
common element, and that carappornots is dAtyapia tus, a kind of slight. 


§ 4. A-second kind of odtywpia is émypeacpos, spiteful opposition to, 
wanton interference with, the plans and wishes (rais Bou tee of others, 
inorder to thwart them, where you gain no a ourself b 


doing so; where the motive is the mere malicious pleasure ie disconcert- 
fare ounies and thereby shewing your power over them: which is the 
root of the wanton love of mischief inherent in human nature: comp. 
§ 6. ‘This is an inclination to ¢#wart or interfere with the wishes of 
another, not for any advantage that you expect to derive from it yourself, 
but merely for the mischievous satisfaction of depriving him of it. The 
slight regard therefore is shewn in the wantonness of the offence; for it 
is plain that there is no intention (/¢. supposition) of injury in a slight— 
that would imply fear, not merely indifference—nor of doing him any 
service, none at least worth speaking of’ (éAty@>‘a excludes the notion of 
good as well as bad, it is mere indifference; § 3, kal yap 7a kaka kai 
rayaba t&a oldpeba omovdss eivae x.t.d.); ‘for this (doing him service) 
would imply care for him, solicitude for his welfare, and ‘hat again 
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friendship,’ Zt, ‘for (in that case) he would have shewn that he cared for 
him, and therefore (so that dere. it would follow) that he was his friend’. 
The argument of éei odv—didos elva is this. The wantonness of the 
mischief which is the effect of énpeacpos, (spiteful interference with your 
neighbour’s inclinations,) shews that dAvyepia enters into it in this, that it 
must proceed from a contemptuous indifference as to the person and cha- 
racter of the victim; for the very wantonness of the act, that it is done 
for mere amusement, and without any prospect of advantage, shews the 
slight regard that the perpetrator has for the sufferer; that he neither 
fears him as he must have done if he wished to hurt or injure him by 
thwarting his schemes, nor esteems and respects him as a friend, as 
would necessarily be the case if he intended to interfere with and oppose 
his plans and inclinations for the other’s benefit: and therefore the indif- 
ference that he does manifest must be indicative of contempt. 

amples are given in Steph. Lex., oné iodorus and the other from 
Pollux—no great authorities. [It is also found zzfra c. 4 §30.] The 
usual f f it in the ordinary language is émjpea, which occurs -in 
uNich the same Seusey-a5 also SaqpeeCea TequenTy in Demosthenes, 
and less frequently elsewhere, as in Xenophon and the Comic Poets. 
Thucyd. I 26 is a good instance as a commentary upon Aristotle’s 
text, and illustrative of his interpretation: of the Corcyreans, during 
their war with the Corinthians, it is said that after the surrender of 
their colony Epidamnus to the Corinthians, they took this to heart, and 
despatched a force of 25 ships, to demand amongst other things the 
restitution of the Epidamnian exiles; and this they did xar émnpecay, 
‘they bade them out of mere spite and wantonness’ without any prospect 
of benefit to themselves, merely for the purpose of annoying the others. 
Comp. émnped{ew, Dem. c. Mid. p. 519, of Midias’ vexatious annoyance, 
emnpeca ib. p. 522 ult. where it is distinguished from dBprs, the wanton out- 
rage on the sacred Zersonz of the choragus. See also de Cor. p. 229, lines 
8, 14 in both of which it is applied to spiteful, wantonly offensive Janguage ; 
whereas in Aristotle it is éumodipos rats BovAnoeow, and in Plut. Reip. 
Ger. Praec. p. 816 C, it is applied to acts of this character, # mpdfeow 
exovoas idoripiay éemnped{ov; as in Ar. Pol. 111 16, 1287 a 38, modda 
mpos énmnpecay kal ydpw elabact mpatrrecv; which also marks the 
‘wantonness’ characteristic of it by the addition of apés yapw. In Plut. 
Coriol. 334 D, ovk émi képdeow adda Sv TBpw nai mepeppdvnow rols mévnow 
énnpedfwv, which marks the wanton character of the acts of oppression. 
These passages from Plutarch with some others from the same author 
are to be found in Wyttenbach’s note on Plutarch, p. 135 D. He renders 
it vexanies, infestantes, per invidiam et contumeliam. The only other 
instance that I will refer to, occurs in Herod. vI 9, where the word seems 
at first sight to bear a different meaning, ‘threatening’: rade ode Aéyere 
énnpedfovres ta mep oéas xaréée, (and so Schweighduser’s Lexicon 
‘minttari’). But by comparing the word as here used with its use and 
explanation in other authors, we see that the sense of the threat is only 
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implied, and that the prominent and characteristic signification is, as else- 
where, ‘insult or spite them by telling them the fate that will overtake 
them’. 

@ore idos eivac] is an instance of a not unfrequent attraction of a 
substantive or adjective, ordinarily in the accusative, within a gramma- 
tical bracket, as it were, to the subject of the verb without it—here é@pdv- 
tu¢e—and hence expressed in the nominative. Plat. Euthyd. 273 A, v8pr- 
aotns Sua 7d véos etva. Arist. de part. Anim. IV 8. 2, ypyowmar mpds rd 
AaBovoa wpoodeperba tiv teopynv. Plat. Phaedo 83 D, dore...xal womep 
oreipopevn eucbver Oat, Kal €k TOUT@Y Apmolpos Eivat K.T.d. 

§ 5. wp] which corresponds with the preceding in some points, 
while it differs in others, is ‘an injury or annoyance inflicted, involving 
disgrace to the sufferer; for no Jeneft that is expected to accrue to the 
aggressor except the mere fact of its having been done, in other words 
the pleasure of doing it: for vefaation is not wanton outrage but ven- 
geance or punishment’. ‘This is the /ocus classicus for the explanation of 
UBpts, so important in the Orators and the Athenian law. See note on 
I 12. 26, where it is examined from this point of view. The outraged per- 
sonal dignity, the wounded honour, which gives its special sting to an 
act of UBpis, and distinguishes it from a mere assault, aixia, is noted in 
the text by the phrase é@’ ois aicxvvn earl ro macxovte, and the rest of the 
definition describes the ‘wantonness’ of the aggression, which vBpis has 
in common with émnpeacpos, and in which the éArywpia is shewn. Com- 
pare I 13. 10, where the two same characteristics of U8pes reappear; ov 
yap el éwarake mdvras UBpurev, GAN’ ed Evexd Tov, olov Tov aryacat ékeivov 7 
atirés joOjva. tBpis therefore is wanton outrage, an insult or injury 
which disgraces and humiliates its victim, and is prompted by no motive 
but the mere momentary gratification of humiliating another and therein 
indulging the love and the sense of power. Some illustrations of acts of 

evBpis are to be found in Polit. vir (Vv), 10, 1311 233. Personal outrage, 

éml ro capa, is one of the causes of conspiracy and revolution. rs & 
UBpews ovons modvpepois, exagrov avtay airioy yiverar ths dpyis’ trav 
SpytCopévar oyeddv of mreioror Tyswpias xapw émitidevrat, GAN’ ovx vmeEpoyis, 
olov «.r.A. and then follows a number of examples. It is plain however 
from a:comparison of this with what immediately follows in the Rhet. 
§ 6, where dBpis is traced to the love of vmepoxy, that the Apis here 
spoken of is confined to insults or outrages of a particular kind, offered to 
the Person, eis TO cHpa. 


AR, IT, 2 
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§6. ‘The cause or source of the pleasure which men feel in wanton 
outrages is that they think that by the illtreatment of (by doing mischief 
to) others they are shewing in an unusual degree their superiority over 
them’, a@ddov ‘more than they otherwise would’. Superiority, or 
excess in merit and good qualities, is a mark of virtue, I 9. 39, 7 8 vmep- 
ox) Tay Kaddy. ...4 dmepoxy Soxei pnvdew aperyv; and a source of plea- 
sure, I 11.14, ro vexav 78U...pavracia yap vmepoxis ylyverat, od mdvtes 
éxovow émibvpiay 4 ipeya 4 paddov, and the corollaries of this, $15. ro 
dpxew Adicroy, ib. § 27. On the ‘emotion of power’ and its ramifications, 
the various modes in which it exhibits itself, see Mr Bain’s excellent 
chapter (vill), Emotions and Will, p. 145 seq. and the quotation from 
Dugald Stewart in the note at the commencement [chap.x. p. 192, ed. 1875]. 

81d of véot UBporai] Comp. II 12.15, kal ra dducnpara adixovo eis 
UBpw kai od Kakovpyiav. This character and tendency of youth is also 
expressed in one of the two opposite senses of the derivatives veavias, 
veaviever Oat, veavixds. The two last convey, in different contexts, the two 
sides of the youthful character, and the good and bad qualities by which 
it is specially distinguished. On the one hand, they represent the 
gallant, spirited, vigorous, impetuous, nature of youth (ed kal yevvaiws, 
dre véos dv, Plat. Soph. 239 B), on the other the petulousness, wantonness, 
insolence, which sometimes characterises it—frotervus, ferox, superbus, 
Ast, Lex, Plat. s. v. veavikos. Both senses are abundantly illustrated in 
Plato. I will only quote Soph. 239 D, ri tis TO veavia (this audacious, im- 
pertinent, youngster) mpds ro épwrapevov dmoxpweirat. See Heindorf ad loc. 
who refers to Eur. Suppl. 580, Arist. Vesp. 1333, and interprets the word 
‘de homine feroci insolentique’; and veavteverOat, as exemplified in Lysias’ 
speech (Phaedr. 235 A), which ‘ran riot’, ‘passed all bounds of modera- 
tion’ in the endeavour to shew, &c.; and (according to Callicles, Gorg. 
482 C) in that of Socrates, who had been talking like a mob-orator, 
‘running riot, luxuriating in language full of exaggeration, extravagance.’ 
So that ‘to play the youth, act like a young man’, sometimes means rash 
and arrogant, wanton, insolent, overbearing, extravagant, licentious 
conduct. The examples of both these words in-Demosthenes display a 
leaning towards the more favourable view of the youthful character. 
—Plat. Euthyd. 273 A, v8puoris dé dd 7d véos etvas (Gaisford). 

of mrovorr] I 16. 1, TH d€ mAovT@ & Emerar On emumodjs eorlv ieiv 
draco’ UBpioral yap kal vrepypavot, and the reason of this. And again 
§ 4, like the véou, ddcxrjara adixodew od Kakovpytka GANA Ta pev UBprotiKd Ta 
d€ dkparevrixa. In applying the doctrine of the ‘mean’ to the various 
orders of population, with the view of determining the best form of 
government, Aristotle makes the following remark, Polit. vi (IV) 11, 1295 
6 6, all excess and defect is injurious ; daépxadov dé } vmepicxupov } drepev- 
yevi i} Urepmdovovoy, } Tavayria rovrois, Uméprrwxov } dmepacberh Kat opddpa 
dripov, xarerov TH Oyo dkodovOeiv. ylyvovrat yap of pev vBpiorat Kal 
peyahorovnpor padAov, of S€ Kakotpyor Kal puxpomdynpos diay’ Tov & adixnpa- 
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Tov Ta pev ylyverat Ov bBpw ra dé dia Kakovpyiav: where we have again the 
same distinction of crimes as in the two passages of the Rhetoric already 
quoted, II 12.15, and 16.4; and a third time 13. 14, where the opposite 
—els kaxoupylay, ovK eis UBpw—is said of old men. Crimes are hereby 
divided into two classes, crimes on a great and on a petty scale; high- 
minded crimes of violence and audacity, outrages which imply a sense 
of power and superiority in those who commit them; and sneaking, 
underhand crimes, of fraud and low villany, which are the crimes which 
the poor and mean are especially inclined to. 

Umepexelv yap olovrat vBpiCovres| This, as we have already seen, is a 
general tendency of human nature: but besides this general inclination, 
there is in the case of the young a special desire and a special inclination 
to assert their superiority to others, which is shewn in the love of vzctory, 
or getting the better of an opponent in the mimic combats and contests 
of their games; and also in their love of honour or spirit of ambition ; 
Umepoxhs yap emOupet n vedtns, 4 O€ vikn Umepoyxy Ts, II 12.6. 

‘Again, JBpis is a mark of disrespect, inflicts disgrace or indignity, 
and this again is a mark of slight esteem; and this feeling of disrespect, 
and the disgrace and dishonour to the sufferer that accompany it, shew 
that the object of them is considered of no worth or value, because he has 
no honour (but the contrary), which is as much as to say that he is of no 
value (ttun having the double sense), worth nothing either for good 
or for evil’, and ¢herefore is the object of the contemptuous indifference 
which is the sting of dAvywpia. 

This disgrace and indignity is then illustrated by two lines of Homer 
Il. A 356, repeated in I (IX) 367, and I (IX) 648 (644), in which the angry 
Achilles expresses his indignation at the s//g#¢ put upon him by Agamem- 
non, ‘who had taken and kept for himself (avrés xet) the present (gift of 
honour, one of the pépy tiafs; see note on yépa, 1 5.9, p. 85) of which he 
had deprived him’; and had treated him ‘like some despised alien or 
vagabond’. eraydorns, comp. Il. II (XVI) 59, where the line is repeated, 
Properly a ‘scitler ire foreign land , like the pérouxou at Athens, a despised 
class without civil rights; erefore drtunroes Ar. Pol. III 5, 1278 a 36, 
Somep kal “Opnpos éroinoey “Soe tw” atipntov petavaotny”” GomEp péTOLKOS 
yap €orw 6 raév Tywady py peréxov. And Herod. vi1 161, where the Athe- 
nians boast that they are podvos ov peravdorat ‘EXAnvor. 

§ 7. ‘Now men think they have a natural claim’ (rpooyjxewv, note on II 


Ip. 11, py 1 )§ peci respect and consideration Avepetc Oat 
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(and therefore are all the more angry, the slight is felt more deeply, when 
they fail to receive it) from their inferiors in birth, power, virtue (i.e. 
merit), and generally in anything in which they far surpass (him who 
slights them) when it is of the same kind (falls under the same yévos or 
class) (as that in which they themselves excel); as in money the rich man 
(claims respect) from the poor, the accomplished orator from one that has 
no faculty for speaking, the governor from the governed, or one who 
thinks he has the right to bear rule from one who only deserves to 
obey’. 

moAvepeiv, a rare word, found once in Aeschin.c. Timarch. § 50, ina copy 
of evidence, ‘to pay attention to’, but chiefly in later writers, (roAv@pia' a 
Stoic term). It is opposed to, and formed upon the analogy of dAryo- 
pet, and therefore appropriate here. 

pntopikos] ‘vocantur pytopixol aiserti et eloguentes homines. Isocr. 
Nicocl. § 8, cat pytoptxods péev kadovpey Tods ev TH wANOer Svvapevous éyerv.’ 
Victorius. 

This is illustrated by two more lines of Homer, I1.B 196, ‘great is the 
wrath of divine-bred kings’ (‘in Homeri Il. B 196, singulare Avorpedpéos 
Baoudjos legitur. Sed cum haec sententia in proverbium abiisset, universe 
pronuntiandum erat plurali numero.’ Vater) ; and, Il. A 82, ‘Yet it may be 
that even hereafter he keeps a grudge’—here the endurance of the wrath 
indicates its original violence and the magnitude of the slight that 
provoked it (d\Ad ye kal, the vulg., is retained by Bekker. MSS 
A‘, Y», Z> have re, as also Mr Paley’s text).—dyavaxrodou-yap k.r.A. ‘For 
the lasting vexation (this is in explanation of the perédmoGev xorov of the 
last quotation) is owing to their superiority’. 

§ 8. ‘Another aggravation of anger and the sense of slight arises, 
when the insult or injury proceeds from those from whom, as he con- 
ceives, kind and courteous treatment is due; such are those who are 
indebted to him for benefits past or present, bestowed either by himself 
or on his account (such as are due to him) or by one of his friends, or 
those to whom he wishes well (wishes to benefit) or ever did (wish well)’, 
For the antecedent to v¢’ dy, and the supplement of the context, we may 
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understand (as I have done) dpyifovra: padXov from what has preceded, or 
possibly dyavaxrotow from the immediately preceding clause: otherwise 
repeat otovra: modvepeioba from the beginning of § 7. 

§ 9. ‘From what has been said it is by this time clear (we may now infer 
from the preceding statements) what the angry disposition or state of 
mind is, what sort of persons it is directed against or provoked by, 
and (what sort of things it is due to) what sort of offences or acts 
provoke it’. 

‘As to the first, we are angry when we are vexed or annoyed; be- 
cause one who is vexed is always aiming at, eagerly bent on, something; 
if then he be drectly crossed or thwarted (éay dytixpovon tis) in anything 
whatsoever,—a thirsty man, for example, in his effort to drink,—or not (i.e. 
if he be crossed, not directly, but zzdzrect/y), the act in either case appears 
to be just the same (the act 2 zits effect or in the intention is the same; 
the act itself is not the same); or again if any one offers any opposition, 
or refuses to help, or troubles, bothers, throws obstacles in the way of, 
a man in this state of mind (i.e. in a state of eager desire, and ‘aiming 
at something’ 5 €prepevov Tivos), With all these he is angry’. 

kar evOvwpiav] is ‘in a straight line’, -wpeiv, “@pos (this must be a 
meresermrmatiormnt tts—word, as inm—ewpds, tiuwpds, owdpwpos, and the 
Latin -orus and -osus, plagosus, generosus, animosus, bellicosus ; dpa, as 
in IlvAwpos, can form no part of the derivation). The phrase, which is 
equivalent to é& evOelas or Kar’ evOciay (ypapypyy), occurs elsewhere, in 
Plat. Rep. IV 436 E, t)v evévepiay (in a straight line, or straight) is 
opposed to dmokAivey, and xara ro mepupepes KUKA@. Ar. Metaph. A 2, init. 
‘in a straight line’, (see Bonitz ad loc.), de part. Anim. II 8.7, ryv dé 
oxlow exer ths capKos ov Kar’ evOvwplay adda Kata KUKAovs diarperny (Vict.). 
Ib. c. 10, 16, doves yap ov povov kat’ evdvapiay adda travTdbev, 7 S dus els 
ro gumpoorbev, opa yap kar’ evOvepiay (directly forwards, in a straight line) 
(Gaisford), Probl. XI 58, ev@vwpeiv, Eth. Eudem. VII 10, 1243 6 15, rots 
pi Kar’ evOvopiav (piros), of zzdzrect friendships, where the two friends 
are not of the same kind, but associated from different motives; Fritzsche, 
note ad loc. (who refers also to Tim. Locr. p. 94 B, T@ prjr@ kar’ evOvepiav 
voeicOar dda kar’ dvadoyiav, and to this passage of the Rhetoric). Add 
Arist. de part. Anim. IV 9. 6, 7 ev§vepia ray evrocOdiov, and de Anima @ 3, 
406 6 31, Ty evOvepiay eis KUKAOov KaTéexaprvev. mept “Evumvioy C. 2. 5, kar’ 
evdvepiay 7 nD oupBaiver rHy oyu opar. 

dyrixpéverv, ‘to strike or knock against’, ‘to come into collision with’, 
hence metaphorically, to interfere with, interpose an obstacle, to hinder or 
thwart a man’s designs or efforts. The word is not common: it occurs in 
Dem. de Cor. § 198, and dvrixpovows (a check, sudden stoppage), Rhet. 111 
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9. 6. In the neuter sense in which it is here employed it follows the 
analogy of ovykpovew, mpookpovew, and hundreds of other transitive verbs 
which by the suppression of the reflexive pronoun pass from active to 
neuter—a process common, I should suppose, to most languages, and 
certainly found in our own. 

Xenoph., Aristoph.; apptretto troublesome and vexatious annoyances and 
to vexatious conduct in general; ‘to trouble, annoy, bother’. 

§ 10. ‘And therefore in sickness, in poverty (and distress), in love, 
thirst, or any appetite and desire in general, which is unsatisfied’ (in the 
satisfaction of which they are unsuccessful pu) KaropOotvres év rH émOvpia), 
‘men are irascible and easily excited to passion (provoked) especially 
against those who shew a contemptuous indifference to their present con- 
dition (who wantonly obstruct them in the efforts they are making to 
obtain the immediate object of their wishes, or in the gratification of this 
particular appetite or desire of which they are under the influence at the 
moment) as a sick man against those who slight and thwart him in his 
efforts to cure his disease’, oiov kduvav dpyidos eore Trois (dAvywpotow adrod) 
mpos THY vooov—(mpos, ‘in respect of’, ‘those who dvect their obstruction 
and annoyance to’ his disease, i.e. to interference with the progress of his 
cure: and the same explanation may be applied to the remaining cases):— 
‘a poor man when his poverty (and efforts to relieve it) is at stake, and 
aman in a battle against those who interfere with his fighting (or if 
a general, with his manceuvres and warlike operations), or if in love, with 
the affairs of his love, and so on for all the rest: for in each case the way 
is ready prepared beforehand for the anger of the individual by the exist- 
ing affection (passion, or state of feeling)’. 

dpyidos, ‘irascible’, ore d€ kal wept dpyhv vrepBorr Kal Zreupis Kal 
peoorns...rov 8 dkpav 6 pev vmepBaddov dpyiros ora, 7 dé Kakia opydorns 
Eth. N. u 7, E168 @ 40, IV II, 1125 6 29, and 1126 @ 13, of pev odv fer 
Taxews pev dpyifovras kal ois ov Sei kal ep)’ ois ov Set Kal waddAov 7} Set, ravovrar 
dé rayews’ 6 Kal BeAtiorov €xovow K.T.d. 

mpowdoroinrar] See note on odomoreiy, I 1. 2. mpoxonrew, Eur. Hippol. 
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23 (and elsewhere), ‘to advance’ by clearing away (xémrew), before an 
advancing army, wood and other obstacles to its progress, presents the 
same metaphor in a somewhat different form. 

§ 11. Disappointed expectation is also provocative of anger: ‘if a 
man happen to have expected the contrary (to that which does actually 
occur); for the pain of disappointment is increased in proportion to its 
unexpectedness, just as the joy in the opposite case is increased by an 
unexpected success. And so, by applying these principles to the differ- 
ent seasons, times, dispositions, and ages (in which anger chiefly 
manifests itself), it will be easy to see what sorts of them (the two last 
named) are easily moved to anger, and in what places and at what times, 
and also that the more they are under these circumstances (in these 
conditions) the more easily they are moved’, That is, the nearer they are 
to the critical moment in the times and seasons and to the central point 
or acme in the age of life, and the more they are under the influence 
of the particular dispositions which prompt the angry feeling—the 
higher the degree in each case—the greater willbe the proneness to anger. 

Schrader supplies a very apt illustration of the dpa from Theocr. Id. 1 
15: ‘ut cibi et somni horae; caprarius ap. Theocr. Ov Outs, d mouay, TO 
pecapBpivor, od Oéuis Gupww Supiodev’ rov Tava dedoixapes’ 7 yap am aypas 
Tavixa kekpakads dumaverau’ évte dé mexpds, Kai of del Spipeta xodr mort put 
KaOnra.’ Of the three ndrcciat, 11 12. 2, Seneca, on the contrary, de Ira 113, 
ult., zracundissimit infantes senesque et aegrt sunt, et tnvalidum omne 
naturae guerulum est (Schrader). EE Semmens latent 
toganger, Ib. § 5, com. 9. As regards times and seasons, one man might 
be more inclined to be angry in hot, and another in cold, weather— 
though perhaps this should rather be referred to the dva@éoers or bodily 
temperaments ; constitution, or habit of body or mind, comes under the 
denomination of d:a0éoees—the deabeots or ‘passing temporary disposition’ 
being apparently not here distinguished (as it ought to be, Categ. 8, p. 8d 
27, comp. II @ 22) from the confirmed, settled, permanent, ¢£vs or ‘state’, 
On the dtabécers Schrader notes, ‘Affectiones animi corporisve: ut 
morbus, maeror, pudor, metus. Sen. de Ira II 19, vinum tncendit tram, 
guia auget calorem. V1 10, vetus dictum est, a lasso rixam quaert 
(fatigue). Aegue autem et ab esuriente et a siticnte, et ab omni homine 
guem aligua res urit: nam uti ulcera ad levem tactum, deinde etiam ad 
suspictonem tactus, condolescunt (this describes a state of irritation or 
inflammation); zta animus affectus minimis offenditur. Adeo ut guosdam 
salutatio, epistola, oratio, et interrogatio in litem evocent’. Every 
situation or condition of pain, discomfort, malaise, constraint, &c. makes 
a man 7rritable, 


Ps 
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§ 12. So far of the subjects of anger; next of its objects. 

First, anger is provoked by ridicule (contempt expressed in laughter), 
mockery, jeering; all of which imply d8ps, a wanton unprovoked attack 
upon a man’s feelings and personal dignity. 

ANevatew, probably ¢ ed with yetdos or xéAos (yeAvyn) ‘the lip’ (so 
Valck.), ‘tgshoot out the lips’ in mockery and derision. Compare the analo- 
gous épecxedeiv which may Possibly De epeowermydQos expressing the same 
action. yAevdcew, ykevacpos and xAevagia, appear frequently in Demosth., 
and occasionally in other authors: in Rhet. 11 3.9 we find xAevaorns. 
In Top. Z 6, 144 @ 5, we have xaédrep of rov mpomnhaktopoy UBpiw pera 
xdevacias dpitdpevor’ 4 yap xevacia BBpis tes, dor’ ov Stadopd adrN eidos 4 
xAevacia, xAevacia therefore is a ‘kind’ of ¥8pis, which exactly corre- 
sponds with the view of it taken here. 

oxonrew, is not easily distinguished from the preceding, except by the 
greater frequency of its occurrence. It expresses an ill-natured joke, 
sneering, taunting, gibing at, another, for the purpose of bringing him 
into ridicule. This is the ‘scornful jest’, which, as Pope says, is ‘most 
bitter’, oxdppa or oxdyis is therefore opposed to evrpa7redia, the easy 
well-bred pleasantry which distinguishes the conversation and compo- 
position of the accomplished gentleman. The ill-natured intention im- 
plied in oxdémrew appears incidentally in the phrase \umeivy Tov oKxomrope- 
voy, which indicates that it is always attended with pain to the object of 
it, Eth. N. Iv 14, 1128 @ 7: and again this its ovdinary character appears 
Ib. line 25, seq. morepoy ovv Tov ev ox@mTovTa dpiatéov TH Aéyew a Tperet 
ehevbepia, TO pp Aumeiv Tov dkovovra } Kal réprew; (neither of which 
evidently belonged to the ordinary character and operation of the cxépupa), 
and again, line 30, 76 yap ox@ppa Aoiddpnud tt eoriv. I suppose that the 
difference between this and yAevacpos must be something of this kind: 
xAevatew ‘mockery’ may be conveyed by the gesture or tone of voice 
or the manner as well as by the actual words, and is therefore the more 
general expression of contempt as conveyed by language or manner: in 
oxéppa the contempt is conveyed or embodied in a joke or taunting 
phrase. It occurs, as might be expected, constantly in Aristophanes, who 
dealt more largely in the commodity itself than most other writers. An 
examination of the passages where it is used by this author will help £6 
confirm what I have said of the ill-natured use of it; for instance, Pac. 
740, €s Ta pakta ox@arovras del kal rois Pbeipoty wodepodvtas, Nub. 540, 
ovd éoxwmre tous adaxpovs, and so of the rest. 

- second class of persons who are special objects of angry feeling, 
are ‘those who inflict such injuries as bear upon them the marks of wanton 
outrage. These must be such as are neither in retaliation (for an injury 
already inflicted on the aggressor) nor beneficial to those who inflict them; 
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for when this is the case’ (by this time, now at length; note on #5y, I 1. 7) 
‘ then (and not till then) they are thought to be due to a wanton, malicious, 
unprovoked, intention to offend’—iBpis, the worst of the three kinds of 
ddtywpia by which anger is provoked ; §§ 3, 5. 

§ 13. A third are ‘those who revile and express contempt for things in 
which the aggrieved parties are themselves most interested (or, to which they 
are earnestly devoted, or in which they most desire to distinguish themselves, 
or in which they most value themselves; the last of the four referring to 
such things as idéa, personal beauty, the second example) ; as those who 
are eager and ambitious of distinction in the pursuit of philosophy are 
especially indignant at any slight, any slur cast upon their favourite 
study ; or those who value themselves upon their personal appearance, if 
that be called in question; and similarly in all other cases’. This topic 
expresses the specially angry feeling that is called forth by any ridicule or 
contempt directed against a man’s profession, his studies, his order, 
any class or society to which he belongs, and is carried even to the extent 
of a national feeling: any reflexion, in short, upon what he is particularly 
interested in and attached to or values himself upon, any association with 
which he is bound up, and on whose credit his own credit and importance 
in some measure depend. “fe me suis souvent despité, en mon enfance,” 
says Montaigne (du Pédantisme, Livre I Ch. 24), “de veotr en comedies 
ttaliennes toustours un Pedante pour badin, et le surnom de Magister 
wavoir guores plus honorable signification parmy nous: car leur estant 
donné en gouvernement, gue pouvois-je moins faire gue @estre jaloux de 
leur reputation 2” 

ty idéq] ‘the form’, the primary sense of the word’, Plat. Protag. 
315 E, ry idéav mavu Kadds, Phaed. 73 A, €v To’r@ T@ avOpwrivg ede, Ib. D, 
To €ldos Tov matdds, 76 C, ev avOperou eidet, 109 B, rept rHY ynv modAG Koida 
kal mavrodana kat tas idéas Kat ta peyebn, Pind, Olymp. 10 (11). 123, idea 
kados, et alibi. So efdos, Arist. Pol. I 2, 1252 4 26, domep dé kal ra €idn 
€avrois dpopovotaw of dvOpwrot, orw Kal rods Bios Tv Deady. 

§ 14. ‘But this angry feeling is much aggravated, if he suspect that 
this, whatever it may be, on which he prides himself, does not really 
belong to him, either not at all or in no great force (icxupés), or that if it 
does, at all events other people don’t think so (/z. it does not appear so, 


1 The following is Buhle’s note on lééa, ‘ Cogitandum est de deis Platonicis’! 
and this is quoted by Gaisford without a remark. 
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pi Soxeiv): for whenever people have a strong conviction that they really 
possess the assumed advantage’ (supply, dmdpyxew adrois ep @ pidoripovvras 
from the last §, or 6 olovra: Zyeuv, or Umdpxew avrois, from otwvrar vmapxew) 
‘in those particular things (studies, personal qualities, accomplishments, 
rank and position, before enumerated) at which the taunt is levelled’, (év ofs 
‘in which’, represents the sphere, or circumstances, the ‘locality’ as it were 
of the joke in which it resides), ‘they care nothing about it’. A very acute 
observation. F. A. Wolf has a note upon éy rovrous, for which he pro- 
poses to substitute éavrois or avrois. He zuszsts upon connecting oddpa 
dmapxew, and pronounces that to be bad Greek or unintelligible. opodpa 
olwvrat, if it required any justification, would be sufficiently defended by 
Phaedo 73 A, opddpa pépynpa. I think that the translation above given 
shews that the vulg. is correct, and there is no manuscript authority for 
any alteration. ododpa and icyupds (above) are used here in the same 
sense, ‘in a high degree’. Wolf’s conjecture is supported by Brandis’ 
Anonymus, in Schneidewin’s Phzlologus Iv i p. 46. 

icxupas] ‘fortzter’, ‘strongly’, ‘vigorously’, means here ‘in a high 
degree’. “ioyupas, strongly, very much, exceedingly, Herod. Iv 108, 
€Ovos peya Kal moAov, yAaukev te may ioxupas K.7.Ar.. Ib. 183, COvos péya 
loxupés, Xen. Anab. I 7. 17, dtdpvé icxupds Babcia; icyvpds decOat, 
aviacba, poBeicOa, Ib. Cyr. VIII 3. 44, &c.” Liddell and Scott’s Lexicon. 

§ 15. ‘Again anger is more readily excited against those who are dear 
to us, than against those who are not ; because we think we are naturally en- 
titled to expect from them kind treatment rather than the reverse’ (7 p17) v). 
Comp. Polit. Iv (VII) 7, 1328 @ I, onpeioy dé mpos yerp Tovs ovviOers Kal 
girous 6 Oupis atperar paddov 7} mpds Tovs dyvaras, ddArywpeicbat vopicas. 
81d kai “Apxidoxos «.7.A. Aristotle adduces this as a proof that (in the 
Platonic psychological division) the seat of diAia, love, is the Ouyds or 
TO Ovpoeidés, the passionate element of the human composition, in which 
all the noble, generous impulses, zeal, enthusiasm, righteous indignation, 
resentment, courage, and with them anger, reside. Aristotle is here 
criticising Plato’s scheme, while he recognises its general validity, who 
assigns (Tim.) ¢eAia to the belly, with the other émOvpia. A few lines 
further on the author adds, rotro 5¢ padXov ere mpos Tovs cubers macyou- 
ou, omep etpnrat mporepoy, av dodtkeio bat vopicwory Kat TovTo ovpBaiver Kara 
Aédyov" map’ ois yap ddethec Oar Seiv tiv evepyeoiay vrokapBdvovat, mpds TO 
BraBet kai tavtns droorepeiabar vopitovorw. SOev eipnra “yadrerot yap mé- 
Aewor adeApdv”, (this line is more correctly given by Plutarch, de Frat. 
Amor. 480 D, yaXerol modenor yap ddeAPav, bs Evpumidns cipnxev, Dind. 
ES Fr. Inc. 57: it is in fact a paroemiac verse, the proper vehicle for 
proverbs’), xat ‘‘ot rou mepa orépEavtes, of ¢ Kal Epa picovow.” 

§ 16. ‘And similarly against those that have been accustomed to pay 


* 
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respect and attention to them, if they afterwards cease (to associate or 
live with them on the same terms) to treat them in the same way: for 
from such, this seems to imply contempt, otherwise (if their feeling 
towards them had zo¢ changed) they would have gone on doing as they 
used to do’. 

katappoveiaOar| passive, see Appendix B, on I 12. 22 [at the end of 
Vol. 1]. 

§ 17. thy ton] sc. poipav, Bos, Ellips. pp: 306—7, cites many instances 
of the omission st. itt various words, as NG dekarn, 
tptaxootn (Dem. c. Lept. § 32), juicera. Analogous to rv tonv here, we 
have én’ ions, én ton, €& tons, ék ris tons, thy dpoinv (Herod. IX 78), emt rR 
opola, ex THs opoias. With rempapeérn, it is a still more frequent ellipse. 
With this word poipa is sometimes expressed; as it is likewise in Hom. 
I]. 1 (1X) 318, ton potpa pévoyte kal ei pdda Tis moAepiCor. At the same time in 
§ 23, we have rois xaptv pr drodiSovcw; and Bos himself in a subsequent 
article on yapis (p. 523) refers to this, Herod. VI 21, ov« améSocay thy 
époiny SvBapirar; to which Schafer adds, IV 119, ryv opoiny dpiv amodi- 
dovct. However potpay is just as natural a supplement as the other, and 
the more numerous analogies, by shewing that the ellipse of it was more 
usual than that of ydapu, are in favour of the former explanation. 

kal tois Tavavtia—map’ ntTovev]| ‘And against those that do things con- 
trary to our interests, if they are our inferiors’ (from z7/fevzors opposition was 
not to be expected, from egua/s or superiors it might be; therefore in the 
former case it is more provoking); ‘for from all such, opposition seems 
to imply contempt; either because (in opposing us) they seem to regard 
us as inferiors’ (guzs enim contra potentiores sponte contendit praelia- 
turque, Victorius; with ws nrrovey repeat caradpoveiy haivovra); ‘or else 
as if (these benefits had proceeded) from inferiors’ (and therefore need 
not be repaid; either not at all, or not in full). These belong to the 
class described in the preceding topic, ‘those who do not repay a benefit 
at all, or inadequately’; from which the ellipse in @s map’ yrrovey must 
therefore be filled up; by this non-repayment or inadequate repayment of 
the benefits received they shew their contempt. 

Those who fail to repay benefits received, altogether or in part, seem 
to express contempt for their benefactors as inferiors; for they would not 
neglect such a manifest duty, or do what they know must give offence, 
unless they thought that it was not worth while to keep on good terms 
with them. So Victorius. With map’ jrrovev, evepyerovpevot, OF ed movov- 
pevor, is to be understood. 

§ 18. ‘The angry feeling is aggravated against those who are of no 
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account, no repute at all, if they are guilty of any slight, any contemptuous 
indifference, to us and our pretensions’, This topic goes a step beyond 
the preceding. In that the offenders were only relatively contemptible, 
inferior to ourselves. Here they are absolutely contemptible and worth- 
less, of no repute at all in any one’s estimation—‘ For anger is assumed to 
be (referring to the definition, § 1) provoked by the séigh¢ against those 
who have no natural claim (to treat us in this way): the natural duty of 
inferiors is zo¢ to slight (their betters)’. 

On mpooyjxew, and the several kinds of obligation from which the 
terms expressive of ‘duty’ are derived, det, xp, mpémet, mpoojKer, See ON 
p) mpoonkdrras, II 2.1, note 2 on p. II. 

§ 19. rots Piro] Comp. § 15, and note. ‘We are angry with friends 
if they don’t speak of us, and treat us, well, and still more if they do the 
contrary ; and if, when we are in want of anything, they don’t perceive it 
(don’t find it out before we tell them of it)—this manifests their zzdzfer- 
ence to us and our wants, which is a kind of contempt, and the sting of 
éAvyopia—‘ as Antiphon’s Plexippus was (angry with, @pyitero) with his 
(r6) Meleager: for this want of perception (or attention) is a token of 
slight ; because, when we do care for any one, (things of this kind) don’t 
escape us’. ov yap ppovrifopey (ratra) ov AavOavet. This is expressed 
in the adstract¢ neuter of all ¢hzngs ; meaning of course Zersons. There were 
two poets named Antiphon: one a writer of the New Comedy, (Meineke, 
Fragm. Com. Gr. 1 489, momrns Kawis kop@dias "Avtipdv *AOnvaios, 
Bockh, Corp. Juscr. 1 p. 767): and the other, a tragic writer, mentioned 
by Athenaeus as a rpyqdomoissr together with his character, Plexippus, 
XV 673 F. This second Antiphon is again referred to, Rhet. 11 6. 27, 
*Avripay 6 rountys, and his play Meleager, Ib. 23.20, where two lines are 
quoted from it. Besides Antiphon’s play, there were several others with 
the same title, and on the same subject, the Calydonian boar-hunt and its 
tragic consequences, by poets comic as well as tragic, Sophocles, Euri- 
pides, Sosiphanes, (Wagner, 7vag. Gr. Fragm. 111 179,) Antiphanes, 
and Philetaerus, Mein, u. s., 1 315, 349. (The Meleager of Antiphanes is 
doubtful, the names of Antiphon and Antiphanes being often inter- 
changed, Mein.) See also Wagner, Tvag. Gr. Fragm. Il 113. 

Victorius notes on this allusion: ‘ Plexippus was brother of Althea, 
Meleager’s mother, and with his brother Toxeus was put to death by Me- 
leager, because they expressed indignation at his bestowing the prize, the 
boarskin, which he had received for the destruction of the Calydonian 
boar, upon his mistress Atalanta. Perhaps it was this very circumstance 
that Antiphon indicated: he may have represented Plexippus as express- 
ing his vexation at Meleager’s zusensibility to his want, to his great 
anxiety, namely, to possess the boarskin, which his nephew (Meleager) had, 
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lanta’. (I have altered the second sentence for the sake of clearness.) 

The story of Meleager and the Caledonian boarhunt, is told by Ovid, 
Metamorph. vilI. The offence of the Thestiadae, Toxeus and Plexippus, 
and their death by the hand of their nephew, are described in 428—444: 
from which Victorius apparently derived his account. 

§ 20. ‘We are angry also with those that rejoice at our misfortunes or 
in general maintain a cheerful demeanour in the midst of our distresses: 
for this is a mark either of downright enmity or of contemptuous in- 
difference’. dAws, without any sfecial indications of joy, yet maintain a 
most provoking air of serenity and indifference whilst they cheerfully 
contemplate our vexations and annoyances—everyone who has ever had 
experience of this (and who has zo¢?) knows well how provoking it is. 

‘And with those who don’t care (who exhibit no solicitude, or sympa- 
thy; comp. z/ra § 21, of yap pihot cvvadyotow) when they give us pain; 
and this is why we are angry with the messengers of evil tidings’ (inge- 
nious solution). Or the explanation might be, that the first surprise 
and annoyance at the unwelcome intelligence associates the bearer with 
his news. That messengers of unwelcome news are liable to a rough 
reception from those to whom they communicate them, is noticed also by 
Aesch., Pers. 255, @mot xaxdv pev mparov ayyéddewv Kaka, Soph. Antig. 277, 
arépyet yap ovdels dyyeAor Kaka émav. 

Shakespeare, Henry IV. Pt. II. Act 1, sc. 1. 100, Yet the first bringer 
of unwelcome news hath but a losing office. Antony and Cleop. 11 5, 
Though it be honest it is never good to bring bad news. Macbeth, V 5, 
Liar and slave—{to the messenger, who comes to announce the moving 
of Birnam wood). 

§ 21. ‘And with suchas stand quietly, calmly, listening to an account 
of (rept), or looking on at (any painful exhibition of) our faults and weak- 
nesses (ra GavAa), (without offering either help or sympathy); this looks 
like either contemptuous indifference, or actual enmity: because /rzends 
sympathise with us (eed ain as we do ourselves), (and these do not); and 
every one feels pain at the spectacle, the contemplation, when he wit- 
nesses the exposure, of his own infirmities’—the /rzend, being érepos 
avrés or dAXos adrés, ‘a second self’ (Eth. Nic. 1x several times repeated), 
must regard the exposure of his friend’s weaknesses just as he would of 
his own, 
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§ 22. ‘And further, with those who shew slight to us before (in 
respect of) five different kinds of persons; (1) to those whom we are 
ambitious of rivalling! (in the race for distinction; @uAoripetoOar expresses 
the ambitious views, and mpés ovs the competition, comp. c. 4.24, 6.15, 
10. 5, &c.); (2) mpds (rovrous) os, to those whom we respect and admire ; 
(3) those by whom we wish to be respected and admired; (4) those of 
whom we stand in awe; (5) 7 (rots dAtywpovow judy, Or avtay as Ar. 
writes it,) or, (we are angry with those who slight us) when zx the com- 
pany of (év) those who hold us in awe. In the society of any of these, a 
slight offered is provocative of a greater degree of anger (than it would 
be elsewhere)’. 

aicxvvecOa, with the accus. of the Zevsom, means to ‘be ashamed in a 
man’s presence, or before him; to be afraid to look one in the face, from 
reverence; to stand in awe of him’. Soph. Phil. 1382, ov xatauryvver 
Geovs; Tov mpootpomaoy tov ikérnvy; The accusative is the /oca/ accus., 
an extension of the coguafe accus., the person, whose presence causes the 
shame or awe, being represented as the seat of it, as when we say dAyeipy 
thy kepadnv. Matth., Gr. Gr. 441, has given a few examples of this use of 
aicyvverOa. and aideioGac—four from Eur. Ion, 353, 379, 952, and 1093, 
aicxvvopat Tov moAvipvov Oedv, and one from Xen. de Rep. Lac. II 11. 
Add Hom. Il. A 23, aidcicOai 6 iepja, Z (VI) 442, aidedpuat Tpaas Kal Tpdadas 
EXxeourerdovs: SO aideioOat ixérnv,as Hom. I]. X (XXII) 124. Aesch. Agam.362, 
(Dind.), Aia rou éévav péyav aiSodpa. Aristoph. Thesm. 848, 903, Eccles. 
381, Plut. 1077, Plat. Theaet. 183 E, Melicoov...7rrov aicxvvopar. Symp. 
216 B, 218 D, Protag. 312 A, ovk ay aicyvvoio cavtov; Rep. VIII 562 E, 
aicx’verOa rods yoveas, k.t.d. Comp. Lat. pudere, suppudere, aliguem 
alicucus, Cic. Ep. ad Fam. 1X 1 sed guod eorum me suppudebat. Orator 155 
‘ Patris met, meum factum (i.e. meorum factorum) pudet.’ 

§ 23. ‘And those whose slight is offered to such objects as it 
would be a disgrace to us not to help and protect, such as parents, 
children, wives, rulers and governors’, such as have a natural claim upon 
our help and protection. ‘And those that have failed to make a due 
return (for a benefit received); for in this case the slight (neglect, con- 
temptuous zxdifference to moral obligation) is a violation of the natural 


1 The phrase has been otherwise understood, ‘ those whom they are anxious 
to stand well with’. But to say nothing of its not properly representing the Greek, 
this interpretation leaves no difference between this first class and the third. 
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claim, duty, or obligation. The xa¢ure or fitness of things requires (under 
this theory, which is that of justice, the /ex talionis) such a compensation, 
or the repayment of the favour. 

§ 24. ‘And those (are provoking) who use irony to (mpés, in reply to, 
or conversation with) us when we are in serious, earnest (whether merely 
talking, or engaged in some serious pursuit: either of these is provoked 
by untimely levity ; which is construed as ‘a kind of contempt), for irony 
is expressive of contempt’. This characteristic or construction of irony 
is not noticed in the analysis of it in Eth. Nic. IV 13, 1127 622 seq. In 
IV 8, 1124 4 30, it appears as a trait in the character of the peyadouxos, 
and is part of the contemptuous bearing (11240 5 6 b€ peyadovyos dixaiws 
katadpovei) to the vulgar which is suitable to his dignity, eipwva d€ mpds 
Tovs moAAovs. On irony and its uses in Rhetoric, besides the passage 
from the Ethics already quoted, see Rhet. ad Alexandrum 22. 1, Cic. de 
Orat. 11 67. 269 seq., III 53. 203, Quint. VIII 6. 54, IX 2. 44 seq. Socrates 
was probably one of those whose constant use of eipwveia was construed 
as contempt, and contributed to his unpopularity. 

§ 25. ‘And (again we feel ourselves slighted) by those who are 
naturally or habitually disposed to acts of kindness, if they don’t extend 
their kindness to ourselves: for this has the air of contempt, to consider 
us (adrév is ‘an individual’ opposed to mavras) unworthy to be treated 
in the same way as every one else’. 

§ 26. ‘Forgetfulness too is provocative of anger, even, for instance, 
forgetting your friend’s name, though it be (shewn) in such a mere trifle: 
for even forgetfulness (trifle though it be, xaé) is construed as a sign of 
contempt: because this oblivion is due to neglect, and neglect is slight’. 
Falconbridge, in King Fohn, Act 1, sc. 1.187, And if his name be George, 
I'll call him Peter ; For new-made honour doth forget men’s names. 

§ 27. ‘So the objects, dispositions, and provocatives of anger have 
been all treated together’, On the grammar of ois... eipyras, see note, II 9. 
II (at the end). 

The following sentence is a note upon the mode of applying the fore- 
going analysis to the conduct and management of the speech, for the 
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benefit of the student of Rhetoric: how, namely, to excite and direct this 
passion in conformity with the interests of the speaker, and it is plain 
that what is required is, to bring the audience by the speech into such a 
state of mind as men are in, when they are irascible (so that their anger 
may be brought to bear upon the opponent); and to represent the adver- 
sary as liable to the imputation of such feelings and acts as provoke men 
to anger, and of such character or disposition as men are angry with. 
xatrackevatew has the same double meaning, or at least application, as we 
noticed on II I.2,q.v. In the one case, it is ‘to establish’, or produce 
the feelings in the minds of the audience; in the other, to produce in 
their minds by the speech an impression of the state of feeling of the 
adverse party, to establish, i.e. to represent in the speech. avrov after déoe 
dy, the reading of most MSS, is rightly omitted by Bekker with A‘. 


CHAPTER III. 

Analysis of mpadrns, patience; the opposite of dpyn, as it is here 
stated. In the Nic. Eth. Iv 11, init. the statement is different. mpaorns 
is there the mean state, or virtue, lying between dpy:Adrns irascibility, the 
excess of angry emotion, and dopynoia want of spirit, insensibility (to pro- 
vocation or wrong), the defect; ro 8€ mpomndakiCopevov dvéxecOat Kat Tovs 
oikelovs meptopay dvdparodades. dpyy is the basis of the whole, the 
mdOos in general, the natural emotion in respect of provocation, capable 
of modification so as to assume three different forms: its three éfers are 
mept THY opynv, C.I2init. mpadrns then, here, as a mafos—in the Ethics 
it is a ets or virtue—is this instinctive affection, feeling, emotion,-in a 
mild, calm, subdued state (opposed to dpyy an emotion in a state of ex- 
citement); placidity oftemper. As a virtue (in the Ethics) itisas described 
by Grant (Eth. Nic. Plan of book, 1v p. 150, first ed.) ‘the virtue of the 
regulation (or control) of the temper’. In the de Anima, I 1, 403 a 16, it 
is still only a wa6os, together with 6upds, pdBos, freos, Oapaos, xapd, gudia, 
and picos. Again mpadrns, the feeling, stands in the same relation to 
mpdivors, the quieting, calming, lowering frocess of the excited, angry 
emotion, as dpyn does to cpyiferOa, (and would to dpyiors if the word 
were in existence). And lastly, as dpyy is a xivnots (setting in motion in 
the way of stirring up and exciting) de Anima, I 1, 403 226, rd dpyitecOat 
kivnois Tis Tod Toovdl odparos 7) pépous K.T.A., SO mpdivers is a KaTdoTacts, a 
process of settling down, and ypéunois, a passing to a state of rest— 
jocpev the regular opposite of xweioOa. The fifth book of the Physics 
is on these two opposites, xivnois and jpeuia; see especially ch. 6. ‘And 
whereas growing angry is opposite to growing calm, and anger to calm- 
ness, (and we rhetoricians are bound to be equally acquainted with both 
sides of every question), we must now proceed to ascertain the several 
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yap advTiAeyovTas Kal dpvovpevous paddov Koda Co- 
dispositions of calmness (in the subject), the states of mind (in the objects) 
which are regarded with calmness (sazg-frotd), and the means of bringing 
them into this state’, 

§ 2. ésrw| See note on I 5.3, 6.2, &c. ‘Let it be assumed then (as suffi- 
cient for our purpose) that the process or growth of this even and indifferent 
state of mind is a subsiding or seféding down, and a process tending to 
rest (a quieting process) of the mmodzon (i. excitement, ferment, ebullition) 
of anger’, “In V. Nat. Ausc. [huotkiis dxpodoews, E p. 230 a 4,] (32, 9 yap 
els avro Kiunats ev & Eatykev, Hpéunows paddoy éorev) valet Aristoteli ypéunors, 
via progressusgue ad guietem”, Victorius. 

§ 3. ‘If then anger is roused by slight, and slight is voluntary (i.e. 
intentional), it plainly follows that to those who do none of these things 
(the various kinds of édvywpia enumerated in this last chapter) or do it 
unintentionally, or have that appearance (though they may in reality 
have intended a slight), men are calm (quiet, placable, take no offence)’. 

§ 4. ‘And to those who offer a slight without intending it (with 
the contrary intention). And to those whose feelings or dispositions and 
conduct’ (both included in rotodrot) ‘are alike to themselves and to the 
others (//¢, who behave in the same way themselves to themselves) ; for 
no one is ever supposed to slight himself’, 

§ 5. ‘And to those who offer a slight, and then repent of it ; for, accept- 
ing as a sort of satisfaction the pain felt at what has been done, their 
anger ceases. A sign of this is what happens in the punishment of slaves ; 
for those that auswer, or contradict us, and deny the fault, we punish 
more severely, whilst we cease to be angry with those that admit the 
justice of their punishment’. 

perapedopévors] dxovavov dé ro emidumoy kal év perapedeig......Tov d1 dv 
ayvoray 6 pev ev perapedela dkwv Soxei k.r.A. Eth. Nic. 11 2 init. p. 1110 6 18. 
So that repentance is a sign that the act was unintentional, and from 
ignorance of the probable effect. 

dyridéyovras] Arist. Ran, 1072, Aaduay kal orwpvdlay 1) ’Eexevaoev Tas 
re maXalorpas, kal Tovs mapdAous dvéereioey dvrayopevery Tois dpxovow. 
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mpds Tovs spodoyoovras] Schrader refers in illustration to Terent. 
Andr. 111 5.15, Pamph. annon dixi esse hoc futurum? Dav. dixti, Pamph. 
quin meritus’s? Dav. crucem.....Pamph. (whois mollified by the admission) 
het mihi, cum non habeo spatium ut dete sumam supplicium, ut volo. 
Ful. Cesar, iW 3,116, Brut. When I spoke that, I was ill-tempered too. Cass. 
Do you confess so much? Give me your hand. ‘The cause of this (of the 
heavier punishment of those that aggravate their offence by denying it), 
is that to deny evident facts is effrontery’ (dvaucyvvria is a want of respect 
for the opinions and feelings of others), ‘and effrontery implies slight 
regard and contempt—at all events we feel no respect for’ (aicydveoOat 
twa, note on II 2.22) ‘those whom we greatly despise’. This is an argu- 
ment in support of the assertion that avaicxvvria implies odAtyopia and 
Katappovnots. avavoxuvtia is ‘disrespect’; now as experience shews that 
we do treat with disrespect those whom we very much despise, it follows 
from this that disrespect, effrontery, impudence, must carry with it, as its 
outward expression, the feeling of contempt. Comp. c. 6 § 2, 7 & 
dvatoxvytia dAvywpia Tis. 

dvacxuytia TO Ta Ghavepa dpveioBa] The sausage- (or black-pudding-) 
monger in the Knights (296) is a perfect model of this kind of effrontery. 
Cleon, who is represented as not overburdened with modesty, candidly 
admits his thefts, duodoyd kdémrew" od & ovxi. The other lays his hands 
upon something under the very eyes of the bystanders, and then swears 
that he never touched it: 7 Tov “Epyijy rov dyopaiov, kariopkd ye BerovTay. 

§6. What foilows, though put forward as an independent topic, may 
also be regarded as the explanation of the second member of the alterna- 
tive, the mitigation of the penalty consequent upon the admission of the 
offender. 

‘And to those who humble themselves before us, and do not answer 
or contradict us; for in doing so they seem to admit their inferiority, and 
(conscious) inferiority implies fear, (not contemptuous indifference), and 
no one in that state of mind is ever guilty of a slight’. (Fear and anger 
cannot coexist, § 10.) ‘That our anger does cease towards those who 
humble themselves before us, is shewn also by the habit which dogs have 
of not biting those that sit down (when they attack them)’, This fact in 
the natural history of dogs is attested not only by Homer—Od. € 26 
e€arivs 8 'Odvaja idov kives vAaxdpapor' of pev KekAryorres eréSpapor, avTap 
’Odvaceds ELero KepSoavvn, oxAarpov dé of ekmece xe-pos—but also by the 
experience of modern travellers in Albania[see esp. Mure’s Tour in Greece 
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I 93—100 or De Quincey’s review XIII 301—9]. I myself heard of it there. 
In illustration of kxa6ifovras, st/ting as a suppliant posture, Victorius cites 
Sophe Oed. R. init. rivas 108 épas 1 tagde x.7.A. Arist. Plut. 382, op@ tw 
émt Tov Bryaros xabedSovpevoy, ixernpiay éyovra. Demosth. de Cor. § 107 ovk 
év Movvuyia éxdde¢ero (took sanctuary at the altar of Artemis in Munychia). 

§ 7. ‘And to those who are serious with the serious’ (earnest in any- 
thing—the opposite of those who “joke maioyres, or use irony, when you 
are disposed to be serious, which makes -you angry ; c. 2 § 24); ‘because 
then you consider yourself to be treated seriously’ (which implies respect, 
that you are worthy of serious consideration), ‘and not with contempt’ 
(as in the other case, in which people seem to ‘make a joke’ of you). 

omovdageoOa and xatrappoveicba:| On this formation of the passive, 
see Append. B on I 12. 22 (at the end of the notes to Book 1). 

§ 8. ‘And to those who have done us more kindness and service (than 
they have received from us)’ The explanation of this is not given 
because it is too clear to require one. It is that this superiority in con- 
ferring favours constitutes a ded¢ and an odligation on the part of the 
inferior in this social commerce, whose account is on the debit side in the 
books of the other; who is therefore od/ged to him, and disinclined to 
resent any real or supposed offence: the gratitude overpowers the sense 
of slight. 

‘And those who beg for anything and’deprecate our wrath or resent- 
ment ’—both of these are confessions of inferiority, we acknowledge that 
we are in want of something, a deficiency which they can supply, and 
this shews superiority—‘for they are humbler’ (than they would otherwise 
be, if they didn’t want anything). 

§ 9. ‘And those who are not given to wanton outrage, or to mockery, 
or slight’—the opposite dispositions and conduct being of all the most 
provocative of anger, C. 2 §§ 3, 5, 12—‘ either such as never indulge them 
against any one, or never against the good and worthy, or never against 
those who are like ourselves’. 

§1o. ‘And as a general rule, the things (words or deeds) that are 
productive (in our intercourse with others) of a calm temper’ (a quiet, 
indifferent, unexcited state of feeling; mpadrns is purely negative; I believe, 
strictly speaking, that it is no true mados at all, and is better represented 
as a virtue or mean state in the Ethics) ‘maybe ascertained from their 
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opposites’ (viz. the excdting topics of épyyj inc. 2). Buhle objects to this 
clause, das ék ray évayriwy as interrupting the analysis and out of place, 
and pronounces it an interpolation. It is however a not unnatural 
observation to make here. Up to this point Aristotle has been going 
over very nearly the same ground as the topics of the last chapter; when 
he has got thus far, the resemblance strikes him, and he says by way of 
a note: “but in fact this is true as a general rule, a// the topics of 
mpadrns may be derived by merely reversing them from those of épyn”. 
I do not mean to say that he was previously unaware of this fact, but 
only that it struck him more vividly at the moment, when he had the 
preceding examples written down on his parchment or papyrus (probably 
the latter) before his eyes. 

After this little digression we return to the topics of mpaorns. 

‘The presence of those that we are afraid of, or stand in awe of, makes 
us calm: for as long as we are in this state of mind we cannot feel 
anger; because fear and anger cannot coexist in the mind’, 

§ 11. ‘At offences committed under the influence of passion we 
either feel no anger at all, or in a less degree; because in this case the 
offence appears not to be due to slight; for no one when angry with 
another can feel indifferent about him and his proceedings; because a 
contemptuous and indifferent state of mind, or slight, implies the absence 
of pain, whereas anger is always accompanied by it’. dopyy dpegéis pera 
Avans, defin. 11 2.1. “Eodem argumento Eth. Nic. m1 (4, mit d 17,) 
distinxit mpoaipeow a cupiditate: kal 4 pev émiOvpia ndéos Kai émidvmov,. 
d€ mpoatpects ov're Aumnpod ovG 7deds”. © Victorius. 

tois Ov opynv momocacw] As here the influence of passion mitigates 
the offensiveness of an act, and the amount of provocation caused by it, 
so in Eth, Nic. Vv. 10, 1135 8 19, drav eidds prev jut) mpoBovdevaas dé, ddixnua, 
olov daa re 51d Oupov kal dda wan, 60a dvayKaia  pvoikd, cvpBaiver Tots dv- 
Oparous, it diminishes its criminality. The supposition is, that a man who 
kills another, for instance, in a fit of passion, is d/énded by it, deprived 
thereby of the knowledge of the particular circumstances of the case, which 
is necessary to constitute gwz/¢, Eth. N. 111 2, and the want of which 
exempts in some degree from responsibility ; there is no malice prepense 
which makes the complete crime. The question of the degree in which 
acts of this kind can be properly called zxvoluntary is briefly discussed in 
c. 3 of the same book. 

§ 12. ‘Again, an offence from one who stands in awe of us’, does not 
provoke us to anger, because we know or guess that from one who 
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habitually regards us with awe or reverence the offence is unintentional, 
being inconsistent with his ordinary feeling toward us. ‘Also it is plain 
that men are calm and placable when they are in any state (in any con- 
dition or circumstances, internal or external) which is antagonistic to 
angry feeling, as when engaged in any sport or amusement, when they 
are laughing, at a feast, in fine weather (or in a prosperous state), in 
success, in a state of repletion or satisfaction; in short, in any condition 
of freedom from pain (negative pleasure), or (positive) pleasure—except 
that of wanton outrage (JBpis is always dmws yoO7, II 2. 5)—and of 
virtuous, good hope’. Of émuecxys it is said, Eth. N. v. 14, init. perapépo- 
pev avri tov dyabov. It can be substituted, by metaphor, for dyaOds. The 
bad state of mind implied by a victous hope does nof exclude the feeling 
of anger. 

evnuepia] It is hard to say whether this is meant for a ‘fine day’, 
‘fine weather’, like evdéa, Which certainly tends to placidity of temper, 
and general ev@vpia and evkoAia—(in which sense it is actually used in 
Hist. Anim. vI 15. 6, drav etpeplas yevopés dvabeppaivnrar 7 yh, and 
again § 7, dray evnuepia 7, and Xenoph. Hellen. II 4. 2, cai pad’ evnpepias, 
Ovens; Soph. Aj. 709, AevKov evapepov dos)—or “nctaphorically, for a 

‘state of. -prosperity, health..and happiness’, in which sense evjuepos, 
evnwepety and evnuepia are employed. See again Hist. Anim. viir 18. [, 
eunpmepovoe dé (are in a flourishing condition) ra (¢a xara ras Spas | K.TA. 
Wal abs mpos ay Ddny TOU odparos ednueplav. Pol, 111 6, 1278 4 29, és evovans 
Tivos evnpueplas ev att@ (To Cyyv) kal yhukirnros hvarkijs. IV (VII) 2, 1324 @ 38, 
eumod.iov tH wept avtov evnpepia (of the prosperity of a country). VII 
(VI) 8, 1322 0 38, evnuepovoas médeow, VIII (V) 8, 1308 4 24, TO evnpepody 
tis woAews. And in the same sense evernplas ywvoperns Sv eipnyny k.t.d., Of 
a state, as before, VIII (Vv) 6, 1306 6 11. De Gen. An. IV 6,16, evnpepeiv 
Tots copaow. Eth. Nic. 19, sub fin. ris rovavrns evnpepias, including all 
the elements of happiness or prosperity, according to the vulgar notion. 
In Aristotle at all events the preponderance of usage is decidedly on the 
side of the metaphorical application. 

§ 13. ‘Further (men are brought to a calm or placid state of mind) 
by lapse of time when they are no longer fresh in their anger (when their 
anger is no longer heey for time brings anger to an end’. 

xpovifew is ‘to pass’ or ‘spend time’, kexpovxores, men that have 
‘already passed some time’, since the angry fit came on. For examples 
of the use of the word see ‘the Lexx. vmoywot, ‘fresh, recent’, of things 
still wader the hand of the workman. See note onIi.7. | 

Gaisford quotes in illustration of the topic, Thucyd. 111 38, (Cleon) @av- 
page pey TOV mpobevrav avis mept MurtiAnvaiov Neyer, kal xpovou SvarpuBny 
eumoinodvrwv 6 é€oTe Tpos Tay HOLKNKOT@Y p.GdAo». 6 yap wabdv TO Spacavre 

_dpBdurépa tH opyh éme&€pxera. And Eustath, ad Il. Q, p. 1342. 46, o dua 
pécou Katpos padarres THY év Tois Oupoupevots oKARpOTNTA, Gare dAnOeveww Tov 
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eimdvra dre (Soph. Electr. 179) ypdvos evpapys Oeds. Virg. Aen. Vv 781, 
Iunonis gravis ira, nec exsaturabile pectus, quam nec longa dies pietas 
nec mitigat ulla (Victorius), describes the implacability, the lasting 
Wature, af Juno’s anger, which is the direct opposite of mpadrns. This 
is mexporns: of dé muxpoi SucdiddvTor Kal moddY xpdvoy dpyifovrat, Eth. N. Iv 
11, 1126 @ 20: likewise kéros, rancorous, vindictive wrath, said of one who 
metre THY dpyny, (nurses his wrath to keep it warm, Burns,) Ib. line 25. 
And opposed to these are the dpyidou (irascible), d£eis, dxpoxodor, (ita Bekk.) 
Ib. line 18; these rayéws dpyifovra: and mavovrat rayéws, lines 13, 15. 

‘And again a more violent animosity conceived against one person is 
appeased by punishment previously exacted from another (who may not 
have excited it so strongly): and therefore the saying of Philocrates was 
to the point, when some one asked at a time of popular excitement 
against him, ‘why do not you defend yourself?’ ‘No, not yet’, he replied. 
‘Well, but when?’ ‘As soon as I have seen-some one else under accu- 
sation’, (or ‘under a similar suspicion’: d:aBadAew, ‘to set two people at 
variance’, being specially applied to calumny’). ‘For men recover their 
calmness and evenness of temper, as soon as they have expended their 
anes apas another object’. So Eth. N., u. s., 1126 @ 21, matAa d€ yiverat 
oray ere 7) yap Tipwpia raves vis spyis, dori» avtl ths NUans 
€umro.ovea. “Tanta enim est primi impetus in ira vis, ut cupiditatem 
fere omnem effundat.” Schrader. He also cites from Plutarch’s Life of 
Alexander the case of Alexander the Great, who expended his anger 
against the Greeks on the destruction of Thebes, and afterwards spared 
Athens. Victorius supplies a very pertinent passage from Lysias, Or. XIx 
umép Tav *Apiatopavouvs xpnudtov S$ 5, 6, dxo’w yap eywye...dTt mavTwv 
deworarov é€ore SiaBorn padriota S€ Tovro ~xou Gv tis Seworarov, Oray ToA- 
Rol emt rh adr airia els dydva KatacTtaow" ws yap émi TO Todd of TeAevTAIoL 
Kpivopevot od CovTat’ memavpevor yap dpyhs avTav axpoacbe, Kal Tovs éAéyxous 
dn eO€dovres amod€xeabe. 

On Philocrates, of the Attic deme Hagnus (‘Ayvovauos), a contempo- 
rary and political rival of Demosthenes, see two columns of references 
from the Orators, chiefly Demosthenes and Aeschines, in Baiter and 
Sauppe’s excellent /zdex nominum, appended to their edition of the 
Greek Orators, III 137 seq. [See also Arnold Schaefer’s Demosthenes und 
seine Zeit, 1. 345 and elsewhere. S.] 

‘As happened in the case of Ergophilus ; for though they (the Athe- 
nian assembly) were more indignant with him than with Callisthenes, 
they let him off, because they had condemned Callisthenes to death the 
day before’. Callisthenes and Ergophilus were both of them Athenian 
generals commanding in the Chersonese, B.C. 362. See Grote, Fist. of 
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Gr. X 508, 511, and the references in Baiter and Sauppe, u. s. pp. 45 and 
73 [also A. Schaefer, Demosthenes, 1 134]. The former is to be distin- 
guished from Callisthenes the eM) Orator. Of Ergophilus, 
Demosthenes says, de Fals. Leg. § 180, kal dco dia radr peormupsien 
and treachery in the exercise of military command) drodddace trap’ dpiv, 
ot O€ xpypara maprorn’ dprrxaow od xarerdy deiEa, “Epydpidros, Knquco- 
Soros, Tipouayos, k.r.X. To reconcile this passage with that of Aristotle, 
we must suppose that Ergophilus was one of those that were fined, but 
acquitted on the capital charge; which is not quite accurately expressed 
by adeioay: or possibly the two cases may be distinct. 

§ 14. ‘Sympathy or compassion calms angry feeling; and if the 
offence (which has aroused their indignation) has been visited by a hea- 
vier punishment than those who are thus angry would themselves have 
inflicted (their anger is appeased); for they think they have received a 
sort of (éamep) satisfaction (for the injury)’, or ‘exacted as it were a 
penalty (for the offence)’. 

§ 15. ‘Or again, if they think that they are themselves in fault, and 
are suffering no more than they deserve; for justice, ‘reciprocity’, or 
fair retaliation, excites no anger: and so they no longer think that the 
treatment they receive is in violation of their natural rights, and this, as 
we said, is essential to (or the notion of) anger’, jv ‘was—when we said 
it: ree is, in the definition II 2.1. oe ™poanKoy, the appeal to xature 
as the basis of obligation, see note on pu) mpoonkorros (on II 2. 1 at the end). 
“And therefore punishment should always be preceded by ¢he (appro- 
priate, r@) explanation (of the nature of the offence and the justice of the 
punishment); for even slaves are less vexed at being punished (when 
treated in this way)’. This is Muretus’ interpretation, against Victorius. 
It is no doubt the natural and correct explanation. [‘ Decet verbis casti- 
gare, antequam puniamus.’ Spengel.] 

§ 16. ‘(And men in anger are more easily pacified) if they think that 
(those that they desire to punish) will never find out that the punishment 
is due to them (that they are the authors of it) and that it is in compen- 
sation for their own injuries’; (this is the pacvopévy odvywpia of the defi- 
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nition: see note on p. 10,) ‘for anger is always directed against individuals, 
(11 2. 2, zufra 4. 31, where this is made the characteristic of anger, as 
opposed to hatred,) as appears from the definition’, This zz/erence from 
the definition is drawn from the Gawwopévn typwpia which is the object of 
the angry man. If the punishment is to be such as canz be actually seen, 
the anger cannot be directed against abstractions like classes or kinds, 
but must have a single, palpable, concrete, and also animated object; 
something that can /ee/, and shew that it is hurt. 

‘And therefore (the trait of character, the representation, in) the verse’ 
(of Homer, Odys. IX 504) ‘is right and true (to nature, rightly conceived 
and expressed), “Tell him that it is U/ysses waster of cities (that blinded 
him)’—as though his revenge was not complete’ (i. e. the revenge of 
Ulysses, or of the character in Homer; which is the suppressed nomin. 
to meroinrat, and with which reripwpnuevos agrees: Ut. the character is 
rightly represented in the verses as not fully avenged) ‘unless the other 
(the Cyclops) was aware by whom and for what’ (the blindness was 
inflicted). 

The passage runs thus: Kik«doy, ai Kév tis ce Katabvntav dvOpdreov 
bpOarpod eipytar detkeAinv drawriv, pada *Odvecia mrodimopOtov éeéa- 
Aadoat, vidv Aaéptea, “WOdkn vt oiki’? €yovra. ‘So that men are not 
angry with ad// the rest (all besides those who are actually within reach), 
who are out of sight (far away, for instance), nor any more with the dead’ 
(rt, they do not vezain their anger beyond the grave) ‘as with those who 
have endured the last extremity, and are no longer susceptible of pain 
nor indeed of any feeling, which (to give the other pain and to make oes 
feel) is’ what the angry man aims at. And therefore the poet (Homer, 
Iliad, © 54) has well said of Hector, wishing to represent Achilles as 
ceasing from his anger against the dead (/¢. wishing to put a stop to his 
anger, i.e. represent it as ceasing): “For in truth it is but dumb (sense- 
less) earth that he is outraging in his wrath.”’ Or rather, radoa: Bovdé- 
pevos means to suggest or assign a reason or motive for Achilles’ ceasing 
from his anger: the words being those of Apollo, who is haranguing the 
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Gods on the propriety of permitting Hector’s body to be buried, and 
concludes his speech very emphatically with this line. 

mavoat Bovdopuevos] These words, applied to the poet himself instead of 
the character Apollo, vepvesented in the poem, are an instance of a not 
unfrequent confusion in expressions of this kind. It is the substitution 
of the author himself for his personage or character; or the conversion of 
the doctrine of a given philosopher or school into the philosopher or 
school that holds it. Plat. Rep. 11 363 D, rods d€ dvociovs...catopitrovawy 
ev “Adov, kal kookivg Udwp dvayxatovar pépew, of Musaeus and the Orphics, 
who represent them as buried, and compelled to carry...’ Theaet. 183 A, 
iva py} oTHo@pev avtods TS Aoy@, the Heracliteans to wit, ‘that we may 
hot represent them as stopping’ —contrary to their Gectne of the uni- 
versal flux. Similarly the Eleatics, Ib. 157 A, are called of toravtes, ‘the 
stationers’, meaning those who represent every thing as stationary or at 

rest. So Soph. 252 4, the opposition schoo/, of Heraclitus, receives the 
name of of peovres, os fluent philosophers’, ‘the flowing gentry’, instead 
of their theory: and compare Theaet. 181 A, rév ra dxivnta Kwwovytor. 
A good example is Thuc, I 5, of madaol réy moinrdy tas motets TOY KaTa- 
mredvT@v..._paravtes ef Anotal eiow, making their characters put these 
questions, Arist. Ran. 15, if the vulg. be retained (Meineke omits it), 
Ib, 833, ereparevero, gil (Aeschylus), mporiota pev yap éva tw Gv kabicev 
(introduced in a sitting position) éyxadvWas. In Aristotle it is still more 
common: de Gen. Anim. 722 6 19, xa@dmep ’EumedoxAjjs yevva. Metaph. 
A 8, 989 6 34, of IvOaydpein...yevvdor tov ovpavov, de Anima I 2, 405 225, 
kat “HpdkXerros...€& fs TaAXa ouviornow, ‘of which he represents, holds 
theoretically, everything else to be composed’. Ib. 404 616 and 24, (certain 
philosophers) tiv Wuyjv cuuoctacw. De Gen. et Corr. I J, 314.29, dc04 
mavra €€ évos yevvoow, and 41, rois €& évds mavra katackevafovow. De 
part. Anim. I 1.21, 6404 11, ovrws tov kéopor yervdow, and § 22, 640 6 17, 
€k TaV TOLOLT@Y TopdTov cunoTac. THY Piow martes. See Dr Lightfoot’s 
notes on Ep. ad Gal. vi 13, of mepitepydpevor, ‘the Circumcisionists’, the 
advocates of Circumcision. Similarly in Latin, Juven. VII 151, gum 
perimit saevos classis numerosa tyrannos. Hor, Sat. 1 5. 41, Furdus 
hibernas cana nive conspuet Alpes. 

§ 17. ‘It is plain therefore that those who want to soothe a man 
down (bring him down to a placid state from the exa/tation of his pas- 
sion) must derive their propositions (or the traits of character) from these 
topics, presenting ¢hemselves in such a light—assuming such a character 
thewselves—{as is represented in the foregoing analysis), and the objects 
of their anger as either formidable, or worthy of high respect, or bene- 
factors, or involuntary agents, or as excessively afflicted at what they 
have done’. aioxvvn here is the feeling of reverence or awe which is 
felt in the presence of any one who is entitled to unusual respect or admi- 
ration (see note on c. 2. 22); and aicydvys agious is equivalent to roovrous 
mpos ods alcytvecOar Sei: and vmepadyodrras is the representative of 
the perapeddpevor of § 5. 
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I have already hinted a doubt in the notes on the preceding chapter 
whether padrns is properly ranked amongst the ra0y. I think that it can 
be made plainly to appear that it is not. It is introduced no doubt for 
the purpose of giving the opposite side to the topics of anger, because 
the student of Rhetoric is in every case required to be acquainted with 
both sides of a question. And this purpose it may answer very well 
without being a real opposite of dpyy or indeed a md@os at all. If we 
compare mpaérns with the other man analysed in this second book, we 


find that it differs from all of them in this respect—that the rest are 


emotions, instinctive and actzve, and tend to some positive result; 
whereas mpadrys is inactive and leads to nothing but the allaying, subdu- 
ing, lowering, of the angry passion, which it reduces to a particular state, 
the right or mean state of temper. It seems plain therefore that it is 
in reality, what it is stated to be in the Ethics, a és, not a maos, of the 
temper ; an acquired and settled state of one of the man, viz. épy7, in the 
mean state (or due measure) of which (the dy) all virtue resides. It_is 
accordingly represented in the Ethics as a virtue, the mean between 
irascibility and insensibility, the due measure of the passionate element or 
emotion of our nature; and as a virtue it is the control or regulation of 
our temper. The true waéos is the dpy7, the instinctive capacity of angry 
feeling, which may be cultivated by habit and education and developed in 
either direction, for good or evil; till it becomes dpyAdrns irascibility, or 
dopynaia insensibility—if it take a wrong direction—or else settles into 
the mean state of a calm and placid temper. And this is the view that 
is taken of it in Nic. Eth. Iv 11, init. mpadrns is peodrns rept opyds ; Ib. 
1125 4 30, ro per yap waOos éotiv dpyy; line 34, BovAerar yap. 6 mpaos 
drdpaxos etvat kal pu) dyecOat ird Tov mAOous, GAN as av 6 Aoyos Taén OvT@ 
kal éml rovTots Kal él ToooiToy xpovoy xaderaivery. This is doubtless the 
correct view; and the other, though no doubt sudseguent to that of the 
Ethics, is adopted in the Rhetoric merely for convenience, philosophical 


accuracy not being required.. Compare the introductory note to this 
Chapter. 


CHAPTER IV. 

1. ‘Let us now proceed, after having first defined love and loving, to 
analyse its objects, motives or occasions’. 

§ 2. éorw] as usual, in the popular Rhetoric. See note on I 5. 8, &c. 

‘Let love then be assumed to be, the wishing to another whatever we 
think good, for 4zs sake, not for our own, and the inclination to do such 
things (to do him goo) to the utmost of our power’. Eth. Nic. viir Ee 
sub init. of 0¢ pudodvres dhAnAovs BovrAovrar rdyaba GAXrAo1s TavTn 7} Ppidov- 
ow Sf his makes the nearest approach to a regular definition of guAéa in 
the Ethics, and is constantly recognised as the principle of love through- 
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out the treatise on ¢idéa, in Books vill and 1x. It represents the desire 
or the inclination of doing good to the object of your affection, which 
is ‘naturally, or has become by habit, instinctive, and therefore a mdéos. 
In both definitions BovAec a is prominent and characteristic. Love is a 
feeling, a sort of appetite, the wish to do good; the power and the means 
of doing good being alike accidental and non-essential, though it is true 
(which is here added to the definition) that the inclination is always 
present, and will be gratified when the means are forthcoming. The 
words ékeivov €vexa aAAa pi) avrod express the unselfishness, the disinterested 
character, of the emotion. 6 d€ Bovopevds tw edmpayeiv emida eyav 
evtropias dv éxeivou, ovK ok’ evvous exeiv@ eivat, GAA paddov éavTe, kabarep 
ovde didros, ef Oeparever avrov dia twa xpjow (Eth. Nic. 1X § sub fin.), 
Cicero, de Nat. Deor. 1 ult. (quoted by Schrader), has the same remark. 
He adds, ‘ Prata et arva et pecudum greges diliguntur isto modo quod 
fructus ex iis capiuntur. Hominum caritas et amicitia gratuita est.’ 

‘And a friend is one that loves, and is beloved in return. And those 
that have this disposition, or entertain this feeling to one another’. 
evvotav yap év dvtimerrovOoor pidiav eiva. Eth. N, VIII 2, 1155 4 34. 

§ 3. ‘From this assumption the necessary consequence is that a 
friend is one who sympathizes with us in our joys and sorrows, rejoicing 
at the good that befals us, and grieved at that which gives us pain, not 
with any ulterior motive; but solely on our friend’s account. For all 
feel joy in obtaining the object of their wishes, and pain at the reverse, so 
that the pleasures and pains that they feel are an indication of the nature 
of their wish’. The pleasure or pain felt on the occasion of a friend’s 
good or bad fortune is the test of the nature of their wishes, and therefore 
of their friendship or hatred. And also, as every one feels pleasure at 
his own success and pain at disappointment, so by the rule @idos 
dAXos avrés, €repos avres, ‘a friend is a second self’, (Eth. N. Ix 4, 1166 
@ 31, 9, sub init. et 1170 4 6), the test of friendship is this community of 
pleasure and pain between friend and friend. /dem velle atgue idem 
nolle ea demum firma amicitia est, says Sallust. This same principle of 
‘fellow-feeling’ as the basis of friendship (which is here principally in 
question) runs through the following sections to § 7. Zeno, the 
Stoic, pea ri éatt idos; Gddos, en, eyo. Diog. Laert. vil 1, 
(Zeno) § 23.1 

1 The reverse of the medal is presented by the cynical La Rochefoucauld, 
Maxime 81, ‘‘ Nous ne pouvons rien aimer que par rapport a nous, e& nous ne 
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1 ion 

§ 4. ‘And those who have zow (by this time, 7/5n) learnt to regard the 
same things as good and bad (to each)’, ‘id est, qui eandem fortunam 
subiere, et in eum statum ac conditionem vitae venere, ut quod aliis 
molestum sit ipsis quoque incommodet, et quod alios iuvet eodem pacto 
ipsos sublevet’ (Victorius) ; ‘and those who have the same friends and 
the same enemies ; for between such there must needs be a community 
of wishes, (good to the common friend, harm to the common enemy,) and 
therefore, by wishing for another the same things that he desires for 
himself, a man plainly shews that he is that man’s friend’. See the illustra- 
tions from the Eth. N. quoted in the preceding note. For kal ols 89 
(Ac and Bekker), Q, Y” and Z® have #8, which is the reading of Victorius, 
and is supported by Vater. The latter notes (as I had myself observed) 
that 67 ‘you know’, ‘to be sure’, to attract attention, is not at all in 
Aristotle’s manner (it is Platonic, not Aristotelian) in a mere enumeration 
like this. I doubt if there is another instance of it in the Rhetoric. 
78n on the contrary, which Victorius has represented in his explanation, 
is quite in point, and in fact adds something to the sense. 

§ 5. ‘And men love their benefactors in general, (those who have done 
good) either to themselves or to those whom they care for; or those who 
have done them great and important services, or have shewn forwardness ; 
readiness, in doing them; or if they were done on similar, i.e. great, 
occasions (when the need was urgent, or the benefit signal), and for their 
sakes alone; or those whom they suppose to wish to do them good’: 
the manifest inclination, rd kara Svvapuv mpakrixdy eivat TovTwr, § 2, being, 
as a test of friendship, equivalent to the actual performance. For 7) ots 
dv, Muretus, Wolf, and Brandis’ Amonymus (in Schneidewin’s Phzlo- 
logus IV. i. p. 46) read kai ods, as the Commencement of a new topic. 


Saisons que suivre notre got et notre plaisir quand nous préférons nos amis nous- 
mémes; cest néanmoins par cette préfrence seule que Vamitié peut ttre vraie et 
parfaite,” and 83, *‘ Ce gue les hommes ont nommé amitié nest qwune socitté, qu’un 
ménagement réciprogue d'intérits, et qwun échange de bons offices; ce n'est enfin 
gwun commerce ou Lamour propre se propose toujours quelgue chose a gagner.” 
The author of the Leviathan takes an equally low view of human nature, and 
derives from self-love, in some form or other, all our emotions and desires. They 
are all reducible to ‘ appetite’ or ‘desire’. ‘‘That which men desire they are also 
said to Jove: and to ate those things for which they have aversion. So that 
desire and love are the same thing; save that by desire we always signify the 
absence of the object; by love most commonly the presence of the same.”” Hobbes, 
Leviathan, Pt. 1. ch, 6, For a philosophical analysis of the ‘ Tender Emotion,’ 
its origin and varieties, see Bain, Emotions and Will, Ch. v1 [Ch. vil, ed. 1875]. 
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el €v ToLOVTOLs Kalpots, Kal avTay eveKat 7} ols av 
6 olwyTat BovrAecOar roweiv eb. Kal Tovs TOV pirwy 
Pidous Kal dirobvras ots avtol dudovow. Kal Tos 
7 piroupévous vo Ta diioupevwy éavTots. Kal Tous 
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rotovrots] ‘such as, similar to’ the before-mentioned, i.e. peydAors. 
With this use of rovodros comp. Pl. Phaedo 59 A, 67 A, 79 C, 80 C, éav Tus 
Xaprevrws Exov TC Opa kal €v To.avTy Spa, ‘at a similar period of life’, like 
the preceding, i.e. yapteoon. (See Stallbaum’s note.) Thuc.1I1 58, Mavoavias 
€Oarrev avrovs vouicov ev yn re hidia riOévar Kal map’ dydpacr rovovrous ‘and 
amongst men of the same sort’, i.e. gidlors. Demosth. de F. Leg. § 103, 
kal Tovvavtiov opyjy, av rovadta gaivyta memomnkos, SC. dpyhs déia. Arist. 
Pol. 1 8, 1256 a 36, of © dq’ ddtelas, door Niuvas Kal €An Kal rotapors 
OaXarray rovavtny mpocorkotawv, ‘who live by a sea of the same kind’, i.e. 
of the same kind as the before-mentioned lakes, marshes, rivers, in 
which fish are to be found. Ib, 11 4, 1262 4 1, Arrov yap ora: dudia.....- 
dei 3€ rorovrous eivae Tovs apxopévous, SC. Arrov idovs. Ib. VIII (V) 10, 
1310 6 12, } Ka® vmepoxnyv rowoiTov yévous ‘a similar family’, to the 
preceding. 

§6. ‘And friends’ friends, that is (caf) the friends of those whom we 
love ourselves. And those who are beloved by those that are beloved 
by ourselves’. If friendship is «tual, surely this is a ‘vain repetition’. 

§ 7. ‘And those who have the same enemies, or hate the same people 
that we ourselves hate, and those that are hated by the same people as 
we are hated by: for all such persons suppose the same things to be 
good as we do ourselves, and therefore they wzsh the same things as 
we do; which was the definition of a friend’. § 2, BovAeoOai ri @ olerat 
dyaa. These common hatreds, founded on the principle of zdem velle 
atqgue idem nolle, and expressed in the proverb kowd ra pid, are one 
of the strongest bonds of union by which religious and political parties, 
for example, are held together. On xowa ra pidoy, see Plat. Legg. v 
10, 739 C, a passage worth comparing on this subject of ‘communism’: 
Rep. Iv 424 A, V 449 C, Arist. Eth. Nic. vill 11 sub init. and the entire 
chapter, on this topic; cal 7 mapoula “xowa Ta hirwv” dpbas, €v Kowavig 
yap 4 pudia, 1159 4 32. And on the same, IX 8, 1168 0 6, kai ai mapoupiae 
d€ macar Spoyvwpovotaty, ofov rd “pia uyn” kal “Kowa ta diay” Kar 
“laorns Puddrns” Kal “yovu Kynuns eyytov” K.T.A. 

rov .pidov] Anglice, ‘a friend’; on the generic use of the Greek 
definite article see note on § 31 of this Chapter. 

§ 8. ‘Again, those who are capable of and inclined to’ (both of which are 
contained in the termination -txés) ‘doservice to others in the way of assist- 
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ance, either pecuniary, or tending to their personal safety : and this is why 
the liberal, and brave, and just are held in honour’, The liberal aid them 
with money; the brave defend them from personal injury (ets cwrnpiar) ; 
and the just are always ready at least to pay their debts, and if they 
don’t do them any fosztive service, at any rate can be depended upon to 
abstain from fraud and wrong. This is the utilitarian view of virtue, 
which we have had already very prominently brought forward in I 9; see 
for instance §§ 4, 6. Comp. 1 6.6. 

§9. The connexion between this topic and the preceding is thus 
given by Victorius. ‘The truly just are not easy to recognise, and we 
are apt to be deceived by the outside show and to mistake unreal 
for real justice. Consequently, in default of better evidence of justice in 
men, they assume (UoAapBavovaw) those to be just who mind their own 
business, and live upon their own resources or labour, and do not 
prey upon others, pi) dd’ érépwv (avras. Such are those who work for 
their bread, and amongst these especially, those who live upon (from the 
produce of) agriculture; and of all ¢he rest! (or else), those most of all 
who labour with their own hands’, 

of do ‘yewpylas adtoupyoi] See note on I 12.25. Hesych. avroupyos, 
6 &v éavtod épyafopevos. In the Oeconomics, attributed to Aristotle, I 2, 
1343 @ 25, agriculture is described as the first (in the natural order), 
and the greatest and most virtuous of all employments, xktyoews dé 
mporn emipédeca y kara iow Kara diow Se 7 yewpyiKy mpotépa, Kal 
SeVrepar doat awd THs yrs, olov peraddevTiKH Kal ed Tis GAAy To.a’Ty. 7 Be 
yeopytxy pdduora Ore dikaia’ ov yap dm’ avOparev od6 Exdvtav, Somep 
kamm\eia kal ai picOaprixal, ovr’ dxovray domep ai rodemtkal. This ex- 
plains the py) dd’ érépwy (avras of the text. Agriculturalists do not 
make their profit of #zex, but of the /azd which they cultivate. 

§ 10, ‘And the temperate’ (those who exercise self control), ‘because 
they are not inclined to wrong’. Being temperate, and their passions 
under strict control, they are not tempted by any licentious and ill- 
regulated desires to gratify these by wrong doing. The import and 
extent of the virtue of coppoovry are best set forth by Plato in the Gorgias. 
It is the principle of order and moderation in the human composition, 
and is hardly distinguishable from the conception of Scxaoodvn, the 
virtue that regulates the entire human machine, in the Republic. 


} This redundant dos with the superlative—the superfluous union of the com- 
parative with the superlative—may be illustrated here by two parallel examples 
from Shakespeare. Mids. Night's Dream, V. 1. 280, This is the greatest error of 
all the rest. Macbeth, v. 8. 4, Of all men else T have avoided thee. 
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— 
Dr Whevwell in his Transl. of the Gorgias thinks that the character 
assigned to it by Plato is best expressed by the term ‘self-control’, 

‘And those who abstain from business’, lead an easy quiet life, and 
don’t meddle with other people's business, ‘for the same reason’, 
dmpaypor is opposed to moAumpdypwv, a meddler, or busy-body. 

§ 11. ‘And those we should (otherwise, on general considerations) like to 
be friends, provided they manifest the same inclination—make it clear’ 
(feivevrar emphatic,) ‘that they wish it (on their side); and such are the 
good in respect of moral virtue’, (men may be good or excel in other things, 
as the Bony dyaOos Mevédaos excellent in shouting, and wbé dyabds Modv- 
devxns in boxing); ‘and men who are held in repute, either by every one, 
or by the best, or by those whom we ourselves admire and respect, or 
by those who respect and admire us’. If we read év ois Oavpatovow avrovs 
(Bekker retains rots) with A‘, Q, Y>, Z , which Spengel adopts, these 
four last particulars will be all neuters. ‘And those who are distinguished, 
either in every thing (‘admirable Crichtons’), or in the best things 
(qualities, pursuits, studies, accomplishments, or rank, wealth, power, 
according to taste), or in things which we ourselves respect and admire, 
or in those things which they admire in us (/¢, in those things in which 
they admire us)’. 

§ 12, ‘And further, those who are pleasant to pass our life, or spend 
the day, with; such are men who are good-tempered and cheerful’, (evxodos 
contrasted with dvexodos, transferred from good and bad digestion k@dor, 
to the temper and character; Arist. Ran. 82, of the good-tempered, genial 
Sophocles), ‘and not inclined to find fault with any accidental error or mis- 
take (not critical and censorious), and not quarrelsome, or contentious : for 
all such are combative, pugnacious ; and people that contend with one (in 
word or act, by contradiction, or interference with and opposition to our 
tastes and wishes) appear to have wishes contrary to ours’—and as to have 
the same wishes is characteristic of friendship, § 4, it is plain that people of 
this sort cannot be our friends. Comp. Eth. Nic. VIII 6, 1157 4 15, ovdels 
d€ Sdvarar cvrnpepevery TS AuTNpS ovSE TH pr det. These two words are 
joined together again in Eth. Nic. vill 6, 1157 4 21, Ib. c. 15, 1162 
d 14, 16. 

ovvdiayayeiv, ovvdipepedca] This form of verb, principally with the 
prepositions év and ovv—also in two or three cases with émi—which 
assumes for its explanation the dative of the indefinite pronoun, avr@ or 
avrf, adrois or avrais, as the case may be, (the repetition of some sub- 
stantive immediately preceding zz which the person or thing resides, 
or with which it is associated,) as understood after the preposition, 
is expressed in our idiom by adding the preposition at the end 
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of the phrase. Thus, the two verbs here in question are represented 
in English by ‘to pass one’s life with’, ‘to spend the day with r 
the phrase at full length being, rods jdeis date twa ocvdiayayely avrots, 
avrois being the persons previously mentioned. Porson, Advers. p. 265, 
has referred to notes of various Commentators, who have illustrated this 
idiom, and Elmsley has supplied four examples, on Eur. Bacch. 508, 
évdveruxjoat tobvoy’ érirjdevos et. Add the following, Soph. Oecd. Col. 790, 
xGovdss Naxeiv Tocotrov, évOaveiv pdvov, ‘earth enough to die in’, Phoen. 
727, evdvaruxjoat Sewov edppdvns kvépas (comp. Shaksp. Lear, TIT 4. utG, 
a naughty night to swim in). 1b. Erecth. Fragm. XX V 22 (Dind.) 74n, 
Aapmpa ovyyedav pdvov. Arist. Nub. 422, émixyadrxever mapéxoun’ av, ‘1 
would lend myself to be forged on’ (mapéxouy” av supply éuavrov, as Aj. 
1146, wareiv mapeixye TS O€Aovte vavtiroy, ‘lent himself to be trodden on’); 
Id. Equit. 616, d&ov ye macw émododvéat, ‘to shout at’, Pac. 1127, ap. Elms. 
Thuc. III 23, ov BeBatos dore emedOeiv, ‘ice, not firm, unsafe, to tread on’, 
And the false antithesis in II 44, kal ots évevSayovnoai re 6 Bios spoiws Kat 
évredeutioat EvveperpnOn. Il 74, yhv...cvpevy evaywvicacba Trois “EAAnow ‘a 
land propitious for the Greeks to fight in’. 12, écov dmof{qv, ‘enough to 
live off’ or ‘on’, Xenoph. Symp. II 18, otxnpa éemdpdca, Ib. 111 8, (yA) 
ixavds yévowro éykovicacba. Memor. Il 8. 8 (oikia) ndiorn évdvatracba. 
Plat. Polit. 302 B (oNireia) qKiora vader?) ovtqv, ‘by no means hard to live 
with’, Ib. E, Bapurarn évvorfoa. Phaedr. 228 E, euavrov cou eupederav 
mapéxerv. Phaedo 84 A, mapadiSovar éavtiy (ryv uyny) madw avd éyxaradeiv. 
Herod. VII 59, 6 x@pos émurndeos évdiara€at te kal evapiOuqoa. Comp. VI 
102, IX 7, quoted by-Elmsley. Arist. Pol. Iv (vil) 12, 1331 4 12, ayopa 
evoxora¢ew ‘a market-place to lounge in’, Lucian, Ver. Hist. 1 31, ixavov 
puptavSp@ modeu evorxeiv. Aelian, Hist. Anim, VI 42, oriBada éyxabevdeu. 
Dem. de Cor. § 198, ra ray ‘EMAnvev druxnpara évevSoxipetvy dméxerto. éyka- 
tarelrew, passim. Matth. Gr. Gr. 533, obs. 2. 

§13. kal of émideéo1] Arist. has changed his construction from the 
accus, to the nomin., from the odjects to the subjects of léking—for love is 
here out of the question: these are men who are popular and agreeable in 
society. We may supply gidodvra, or padios Pidor yiyvovra. ‘And those 
who are dexterous at replying and submitting to raillery—who can take, 
as well as give, a joke, gibe—’ (for here again there is community of 
sentiment, another instance of fellow-feeling rairé qaiverar dyaboy, the 
foundation of friendship) ‘for the mind of each party is set upon (their 
efforts are directed to, owevdovo.) the same thing (mutual amusement, a 
friendly reciprocity in amusing each other) as (that of) his neighbour, 
(the opposite in the ‘wit-combat’ or jesting-match), and each of them is 
equally capable of taking a joke, and returning the taunt, but xeatly, 
gracefully, with propriety’. 

émidcévos is one of those adjectives compounded with émi, in which 
the preposition expresses either the ¢emdency or inclination (Zit. direction), 
or the /aéz/ity to anything, which is defined in the second part of the 
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compound, émdéfos is a man that has a tendency to the use of his righ¢ 
hand, the sign of skill and dexterity; the right and left hand being 
severally the symbols of dexterity or cleverness and awkwardness; dexter, 
lacvus; Seis, SeEvorns, oxaids, dpiotepos; gauche. 

Another secondary notion, propitious and unpropitious, belonging to 
these terms, is derived from the observations of augury, according as 
the omens appear on the right or left hand: but in Latin, at all events, 
the notion of ‘awkwardness’ conveyed by d/aevus, and the opposite by 
dexter, cannot have been suggested by this, because in their practice 
omens on the left, laeva, sinistra, were favourable. 

emideEtos is therefore one who has a tendency to Seéidrns, and follows 
the analogy of émxivduvos, éemiOavaros (liable to danger and death), éz- 
airtos, émidtkos, €mikatpos OF emtxaiptos, emiAnopor, emiCnpuos, emipoppos, emi- 
huros, émivocos, erikdomros, eripedns, emipaxos, emavayKns, emlerkys, emido£os 
(‘one who is expected to’... “able fo that expectation, Isocr. Areop. § 48). 
vmo in comp. has very nearly the same signification, derived from the 
‘subjection’ which it implies. So jmev@uvos (subject or liable toa scrutiny), 
Uird0ukos, Umodoyos (amenable to an account, accountable, responsible), by 
metaphor from the analogy of vmdoxios ‘under the shade of’, Umocpos, 
Arist. de Anima, I] 9, 421 6 12. wmooreyos, vmaidpios, tropBpos, vmopopos, 
vmogrovoos. 

Toddfew is a variety of oxdmreww, to gird at, mock, jeer at, some one in 
particular; both-of them (as well as others of the same class) being dis- 
tinguished from other forms of wit or pleasantry by their personal direc- 
tion, or personality. The word occurs in Plato and Aristophanes, Vesp. 
1362 and 1368, and once in Herodotus [11 60]. It is plain from the appli- 
cation of it, for instance in the passages of Aristophanes, that its special 
meaning is what we now call ‘ chaffing’ or ‘ poking fun at’, the repartees, or 
witticisms, mostly of a highly personal character, which pass between the 
combatants in what is also nowadays called ‘a slanging match’. This is 
confirmed by the use of the word in Arist. Pol. Iv (v1) 17, 1336417. The 
author is there condemning the practice of aicypodoyia, ‘indecent lan- 
guage’, which should not be tolerated in a model state. An exception 
however is made in favour of certain seasons of especial licence, as at 
the Eleusinian mysteries, and the orgies of particular deities to whose 
worship this r@acpés ‘licentious raillery’ was appropriate, and permitted 
by law, ois kal rév toOacpdv dodidwaw 6 vopos’ such were Dionysus 
during the celebration of the Bacchanalia, Aphrodite, Priapus, Herm- 
aphroditus, Ilythia, and others; see Schneider ad loc. Comp. Addenda 
p- 509, and Eaton. 

All this is abundantly illustrated in the Chorus of the Ranae, 316— 
430. It is descriptive of the wild license that prevailed, and of the 
indecent language of the rwOacpds that was then allowed—see particu- 
larly the application of the reOacpds, in the shape of zudecent personali- 
ties, 416—430; and the rwbacpos is there represented by various phrases 
indicative of its character, rav d«dAacrov ditaraiypova Tidy, 334; Bopodo- 
xous €meor, ‘scurrilous’ phrases, 358; kamioxodrrav kat maifwv kal yAevatan, 
375; maloavra Kal oxdyavra; and finally (as already mentioned) by the 
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specimen given at the end. Comp. Vesp. 1362, i’ adrov rwbdow veavikas 
olois 706” otros ene mpd Tay pvornpiov. This license of language, allowed 
during the celebration of the Eleusinian mysteries, reached its height at 
the bridge over the Cephissus, which was crossed and recrossed by the 
initiated on their way to and from Eleusis; where they were doubtless 
also awaited by a very numerous mob quite ready to take part in the fun. 
Hence yedupifew and yedupiopds, && duaéns Aéyerv. Bentl. Phal. I p. 335, 
Monk’s Ed. [p. 307, ed. Wagner]. See on this also Miiller, Hzst. of Gk. 
Lit CHRU O95) py 192, engi ars 

A similar license of language and conduct was permitted at the 
Roman Saturnalia, ‘the slaves’ holiday’: and was also illustrated by the 
Fescennina, or Fescennine verses (Liv, VII 2), in which the countryfolk 
(and afterwards the townsfolk) assailed and ridiculed one another in 
extemporaneous verses. Sescennina per hunc inventa licentia morem, 
versibus alternis opprobria rustica fudiz, Hor. Ep. 11 1.145; procax Fes- 
cennina locutio, Catull. 61. 124; Victorius ad Arist. Pol. Iv (VII) 17, u.s. 
quotes Athenaeus, XIV 622 E, of the @addoddpor, elra mpootpexortes eTa- 
Oafov ods mpoédowrTo. 

§ 14. ‘We like also those that praise our virtues and accomplish- 
ments (the goods we have, and those in particular of which the posses- 
sion is doubtful (which we are afraid we do zof possess)’. Praise is the 
test of virtue, (I 9, and Introd. Appendix B, p. 212,) and the acknowledg- 
ment of others that we do actually possess the excellences of which we 
are ourselves in doubt. This confirmation of our hesitating opinion as 
to our own merits must of course be gratifying, and we accordingly like 
those that praise us. 

§ 15. ‘Cleanliness and neatness in the face and general appearance, 
and in the dress, and in fact (as it is exhibited) in the whole life’; in a 
man’s habits, and all that he does in his daily life. “Cleanliness” is 
said to be “next to Godliness”; and there is no doubt that neat and 
cleanly habits and appearance in person and dress, some of which also 
heighten personal attractions, are prefossessing, and apt to inspire a 
liking fora man. We (English) also apply the same terms to the build 
or frame of the body of men and animals—to denote the absence of all 
tmpurity and imperfection, the superfluities, excrescences, deformities, 
which, like the dirt that overlies and disguises and deforms the true sur- 
face underneath, mar the symmetry and harmonious proportions of the 
body—‘ clean built’, ‘clean made’, ‘neatly built and made’. This form 
of ‘cleanness’ is also prefossessing, and an element of comeliness, which 
tends to dking. It is the afta compositio membrorum quae movet oculos, 
et delectat hoc ipso, &c. Cic. de Off. 1 28. And besides this, cleanliness 
of person and neatness in dress, implying a regard for personal ap- 
pearance, imply also thereby attention to and regard for the opinion of 
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others—whereas a solitary or savage would never think it worth while— 
and thus establish a sort of claim upon our regard. The excess of this 
attention to the person, shewn in the coxcomb and the Jetit maitre, is a 
sign of egotism and vanity, and consequently displeasing. 

kaOapwos is Lat. mundus. Of personal appearance, kaOdpios dkodov- 
Oickos, ‘a neat little footboy’, Posidon. ap. Ath. XII 550A; 4 oxevacia 
ka@apios, Menand. Fr. Phasm. ap. Meineke, 77. Comm. Gr. 1V 218, ‘de 
coquorum artibus dicens’, Meineke ad loc., ‘neatness and cleanliness in 
dressing and serving a dinner’. In two Fragments of Eubulus,—Tiréa, 
Fr. 1, (Meineke, u. s. 111 258,) and Ephippus, Obeliaph. Fr. 1 (Meineke 
u. S., III 334), in both of which the same verse is found, p1) moduredds, 
adha Kabapeiws Ort av 7, bolas évexa,—kabapeios (another form of ka@apios) 
is applied to cleanliness in a religious sense. The subject is the pur- 
chase of fish, The same opposition of xaOapelas and modvredds occurs 
again in Nicostr, Antyll. Fragm. 3 (Meineke, 111 280) where Meineke 
notes, “ His locis xa@apeiws fere munditiae cum frugalitate coniunctae 
notionem habet, ut apud Strabonem III p. 154 @, kaOapiws kal durds.” In 
Athen. I11 74 D (ap. Liddell and Scott), xaOapetos Bios has the sense of ‘a 
frugal life’, opposed to srodvreAys, as in the Comic Fragments, and in 
Diod. V 33 (ap. eosdem), kaOdpios ry Svaira. XKenoph. Memor, II 1. 22, of 
virtue, in Prodicus’ apologue, kexoopnpevny TO pev capa Kabapidrnre (to 
make her attractive) ra 8 Sppara aidot. Herod. 11 37 of the Egyptian 
practice of circumcision ‘for cleanliness’ sake’, caOaptirntos eivexe. Such 
are the examples of this attractive kafapuorns, in habits of life, manners, 
dress and personal appearance, as they appear in the ordinary language 
and in common life. 

§ 16. ‘And we like those who are not inclined to reproach us either 
for trifling faults and errors, or for the benefits (they have conferred on 
us); for both of these are censorious, (faultfinders).’ 

§ 17. ‘And those who don’t bear malice’ (this is one of the character- 
istics of thé peyaxdwouyos; Eth. Nic. IV 9, 1125 @ 2, ovde prnoixaxos’ od yap 
peyarowdyou TO dropynpoveve, GA\Aws Te Kal Kakd, GAAa pahAov mapopayr), 
‘and are not retentive’ (if puAdrrew be ‘to guard, keep in possession’, as 
Xen. Mem. Ill 4.9, ad servandum idoneus, Sturz, Lex.: or ‘observant’, 
‘on the watch for’, if ‘to be on the look out for’; so Xen. Mem. II 1.6, 
gvdakrikoy Kal KAérrnv: Opposed to dpvAakros, and apvAagia, Hier. VI 4) 
‘of complaints and accusations, but easily reconciled’. Instead of keeping 
in mind the complaints and accusations to which our errors and faults, 
though perhaps trifling, will give rise, and so prolonging the estrange- 
ment and the quarrel between the two friends, these are ready at any 
moment for a reconciliation. And this is, ‘because they think themselves 
equally liable (to these faults and errors, and equally requiring forgive- 
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ness) with the others’, ¢. because such as they suppose themselves to be 
to the rest of mankind, (i. e. such as is their liability to give unintentional 
offence to others,) such they think others are to them: that others are no 
more liable to them than themselves. 

§ 18. ‘And those who are not inclined to evil-speaking’, (those who 
are constitute a topic of épy7, c. 2. 13,) ‘and don’t know (don’t notice) what 
is bad in their neighbours, nor in themselves, but only what is good (all 
their good points); for this is the conduct of the good man’. Comp. 
Plat. Theaet. 173 D, of the wise man, ed dé i Kak@s TL yeyore év model, 7 
ti T@ Kakov éoTLv ek mpoyovey yeyoves 4 mpos avdpav i yuvaikav, paddov 
avrov AeAnOev 7 of Gadarrns Aeyopuevot xdes. An indisposition to evil-speak- 
ing is also a characteristic of the peyadowuyos, Eth. N. Iv 9, 1125 a 8, 
“Stomep odd Kakodoyos, ovde Tay é€xyOpav. (This is from no wish to avoid 
offence, but because he is so supremely indifferent to all others, that. he 
abstains from blaming, as from praising, them.) 

§ 19. And people are liked ‘who do not strive against, try to thwart, 
offer opposition to, those who are angry, or in earnest’ (earnestly, seri- 
ously, occupied with anything); ‘for all such are pugnacious’, Comp. 
§ 12, mavres ydp of Tovotroe payntikol, of dé paxdpevor tdvavria daivovrat 
BovAeoOa, which is the opposite to friendly feeling. ‘And we have a 
liking for any one that has a good feeling of any kind towards us, such as 
admiration, and respects us; and thinks well of us, and delights in our 
society; and this most especially when it happens in the case of any 
thing for which we wish to be admired ourselves, or thought well of, or to 
be agreeable’. The first of the two is also a topic of épy7, 2.17. 

§ 21. ‘And those who resemble one another (have a mutual liking), and 
those who are engaged in the same pursuits’; (the pleasures of similar- 
ity are noticed and illustrated in I 11. 25, see the notes there); ‘provided 
their interests don’t clash’, (they don’t trouble or annoy one another. évo- 
xiv, see note on II 2.9; mapa in the compound here, expresses an aggra- 
vation of the annoyance, the going still further as¢vay from the right path,) 
‘and they are not competitors for their livelihood, (as all Tate are ;) 
whence the proverb (of rival artists or tradesmen) kepapeds kepape’, ‘two 


of a trade’, Hesiod, Op. et D. 25. On this and the opposite proverbs, 
see note on I II. 25. 
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§ 22. ‘And those who desire the same things, so long as there is 
enough for them to share them together: otherwise, the case is the same 
here again’. Here again, as in the preceding topic, the competition is 
fatal to friendship. 

§ 23. ‘And those (we like) with whom we are on such terms as to 
feel no shame in betraying our (apparent) conventional faults before them, 
provided, however, that this does not arise from contempt’; provided 
that they are not so far our inferiors that we totaily disregard their 
presence. That is, those who are so intimate that we can afford to fake 
liberties with them. Such are the members of a domestic circle, or any 
very intimate friend, who knows our ways, and from habit has learned to 
overlook any slight mark of disrespect. Schrader has illustrated this 
by an epigram of Martial, xX 14, which though rather coarse is too appo- 
site to be passed over: /Vz/ aliud video quo te credamus amicum Quam 
guod me coram pedere, Crispe, soles. 

aio xiveo at] See note on II 2. 22. 

ra mpos Soéav] opposed to ra mpds adn Oevavy (=Ta ka avra) in the next 
topic, ‘the apparent or conventional’ faults which violate the rules of 
society and good-breeding—and’ ‘the real’, moral and legal offences, 
Rhet- 116. 23, 12.10. 7d mpds ddéav in this opposition is defined, Topic. © 
3, 118 a 21, épos 8€ rod mpos Sogav ro pndevds ovverdoros py av omovdaca. 
vmdpxewv, which is an exact description of the conventional and unreal, ro 
61a rnv Sd£av aiperov. The same distinction of the conyentionally and really 
disgraceful occurs in Eth. Nic. IV 15, 1128 4 23, ei & éori ra pev kar 
adn Oevav aicypa Ta O€ xara dokay, ovbev Siadéper, ovdérepa yap mpaxréa. The 
conventionally disgraceful is illustrated by Aspasius ad locum, os To éy 
dyopa éoOiew (and this by Theophr. Char. XI 6 BdeAupés, who goes in full 
market, rAnOovens ths dyopas, to the fruit-stalls, and stands chattering 
with the vendor, and eating the fruit). Dancing was another of these 
conventional solecisms. See the story of Cleisthenes and Hippocleides in 
Herod. vI 129, which gave rise to the proverb ov ¢dpovris “Immoxdeidy (dia 
riv pxnow Kal THy dvaideinv): and of Socrates in Xenoph. Symp. I! 17, 
see note 6 p.152 of Cambridge Fournal of Classical and Sacred Philology, 
Vol. I No. 2 on ‘ The Sophists’. 

Compare also I 7. 36, where ro mpds So€éay is defined much as in the 
Topics, 6 AavOdveww péAdov ovk Gv Ehoiro. See note ad loc. 

§ 24. ‘And the reverse, those before whom we ave ashamed to exhibit 
our real faults’. Those whom we respect and stand in awe of, and whose 

~ good opinion we value. 
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‘And those with whom we vie (in friendly rivalry, for distinction ; 
see note on I 2. 22.), or by whom we wish to be emulated—not 
envied (which is destructive of friendly feeling)—we either love (already 
from the very first sight of them) or conceive the wish to become friends 
with them’. 

§ 25. ‘And those whom we help to secure any good for themselves 
(so Victorius)—provided in so doing we do not ourselves incur greater evil’, 
The joint efforts are a bond of sympathy, and fellow-feeling (cvpmaGera) 
makes men friends: but this community of feeling would be destroyed if 
we were to be losers by our help; for then the other’s feeling would be 
pleasurable but our own painful. 

§ 26. ‘Another amiable quality which secures regard, is the remem- 
brance of and continued affection to friends absent as well as present; 
and this is why everybody likes those who extend this feeling to the 
dead. And in general, all (are liked by others) that shew a strong 
affection for their friends, and never leave them in the lurch, never desert 
them in distress and difficulty; for of all kinds of good men those are 
most liked who shew their goodness in the strength of their affections’. 
Eth. Nic. vit 1, sub fin. rovs yap pirodidous emawotdpev; and c. 10, init. 
paddor de rhs pidias ovons €v TO Hireiv, kal rov Piropirav ematvovpévoy, 
piroy apern TO pideiv force, dot ev ois TovTo yivera Kar’ aE&lav, ovTOL povi- 
pot Pidror kal 7 TovTwy didia. Victorius refers to Terent. Phorm. III 3. 30, 
Solus est homo amico amicus, and Apollodorus, from whom Terence 
translated it, povos dideiv yap rovs idous éricrara ; (this is Apollodorus 
of Carystus in Euboea, a poet of the New Comedy, to be distinguished 
from another of the same name, of Gela; his play "EmidicaCépevos is 
represented in Terence’s Phormio, Prolog. 25). Meineke, Fragm. Com. 
Gr. Hist. Crit. Vol. 1 464—6, Vol. Iv 447. 

S 27. ‘And those who don’t assume an artificial character in 
their intercourse with us’; (who are open, sincere, frank, straight- 
forward : this is the social or conversational virtue of adn Oeva, 
Eth. Nic. Iv 13, the mean between ddagoveta and elpavela, 6 8 péoos 
avdéxaoros tis dy ddnOeutiKds Kal T@ Bio kal TO Neyo, Ta UTapxovTa duoroyay 
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elvat wept avrov, Kai oltre peitw ovre éXdtro. 1127 a24. The elpwv of the 
Ethics, the self-depreciator—like Socrates—who affects humility, is here 
6 mAarrouevos of the example) ; ‘and such are those who are always talking 
about their own weaknesses and failings’. 

mAarrew, properly said of a sculptor, who moulds a clay model, is 


extended to moulding or fashioning gen neral, and hence to any arti- 
ficial ¥ production ; artificiose jingere: and so There ‘Tt is hence appliéd to 
the training of the body, cdpara mAdrrovres, Plat. Phaedo 82 D (Heindorf 
ad loc.), Tim. 88 c, and of the mind, Rep. II 377 C, «al mAarrew tds 
Wuxas adrav modd paddov 7) Ta o@para Tais xepoiv. Ib. V 466 A, of a society; 
VI 509 D, of general education; Gorg. 483 A, of moral training. 

‘For it has been already said that in the company of friends we are not 
ashamed of any little violation of conventional propriety (§ 23) : conse- 
quently, if one who zs ashamed is no friend, one who is wot ashamed 
in such cases is likely to be a friend’, 

‘And those who are not formzdadle to us, and in whose society we feel 
confidence ; for no one loves one of whom he isafraid’, I Ep. St John iv 
18, “There ts no fear in love; but perfect love casteth out fear; 
because fear hath torment. He that feareth ts not made perfect in 
love,” gives the reverse ; no one can fear one whom he perfectly loves}, 

§ 28. ‘The kinds of friendship are, (1) companionship (the mere fact 
of being often together, implying no high degree of friendship—sodalitas 
corum gui saepe una versantur, Schrader), (2) intimacy, familiarity, (con- 
stant and intimate, ‘domestic’, association, like that of members of the 
same family, olkesdrns from oikos ; a higher degree of friendship, confirmed 
by habit and long association), (3) actual relationship, and all other 
connexions, relations, of the like nature’. These are three degrees of 
association ; and, év xowevia maca didia eori, Eth. N. VIII 14, init. The 
whole chapter is upon the various degrees and relations of friendship or 
love, of marriage, of parent and offspring, the several bonds of con- 
nexion, and the foundations of them. The same principle lies at the 
root of all, cuvéyer TO Kowor, 

§ 29. ‘Affection and love are produced by a favour or benefit con- 
ferred, and conferred without solicitation, and never disclosed, by 
the benefactor: under these conditions the recipient construes it as 


1 A striking contrast in the point of view between the Philosopher illustrating 
a rhetorical topic, and the Christian Apostle illustrating the love of God. 
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conferred for his sake alone, and from no other motive’; which is the 
definition of pila, § 2. The plural momried includes the xapis and its 
two qualifications. 

§ 30. ‘The affections of enmity and hatred may plainly be studied 
from the opposites (of the preceding topics of duAla)’. On mepi éx@pas 
Oewpeiv, see note on I 9.14. ‘Productive of enmity are anger, spite, 
calumny’. [On émnpeacpos, see note on II 2. 3.] 

§ 31. ‘Now anger is excited by personal offences, but enmity without 
personal offence as well; for if we suppose a man to be of such and such a 
character we hate him. And anger always deals with individuals, as 
Callias or Socrates’ (épy7 is here made to govern the same case as its 
verb épyitecéa. With the statement comp. MI 2. 2); ‘but hatred is 
directed also against classes; for every one hates a thief or an informer’. 
On roév Kdérrnv, the def. art. denoting a member of a class, which we 
render by the zzdefinzte, see note on I 7.13. ‘And the one is curable 
by time, the other incurable. And the one is desire (éfeors subst. of 
edlecOa ‘to aim at’*) of (inflicting temporary) pain, the other of (perma- 
nent) mischief; for the angry man wishes to see (the effect of his ven- 
geance), to the other this makes no difference (whether he see it or not)’. 


1 Compare Pl. Phaedo 88, dmiorlav rots rpoepnucvors \é-yors ; Euthyphr. 13 D, 
n larpots UrnperiKy; 15 A, TA wap’ Huadv SBpa rots Oeots; Theaet. 177 A, THy aborts 
duodrnTa;, 176 B, duolwors Beg; Soph. 252 D, dAAjAos ertkowwvrlas; Gorg. 
622 D, Bonbea éavrd; Parmenid. 128C, Ro7Gea 7 Mapuevidov Ady (Arist. Polit. vit 
(VI) 5, 1320 @ 32, % Bondera rots dwrépous); Symp. 182 D, 7 wapaxédevows TH epwvre 
mapa mavrwv ; Rep. VI 493 D, rode Staxovlay; Ib. 498 B, Urnpectay didrocodla; 
Aesch. Agam. 415, mrepots dmadots Yrvov kehevOos; Soph. Oed. Col. 1026, ra SdrAw 
T@ wh Stkalw xrquara; Trach. 668, rav ody ‘Hpakde? dwpnudtwy; Aj. 717, Oupecv 
"ATpeldas preyddwy Te vexéwy; Eur. Ion 508, rd Oeddev réxva Ovarois; Iph. T. 
1384, ovpavod wéonua (i.e. TO dm’ otpavo} memrwxos). On a similar constr. of 
tid and other prepositions with the genitive after a passive substantive (instead of 
verb) see Stallbaum on Pl. Phaedo gg C, dlvyv bard rob ovpavod. Add to the examples 
there gi en the following: Eur. Here. Fur. 1334, orégavos ‘EAAjvwv tro; Thuc. 
vi 87, émcixouplas ag’ judv; Pl. Protag. 354 A, Tas bro Tay larpdv Oeparelas; 
Gorg. 472 E, rvyxdvew olens two Gedy re kal dvOpdrwv; Rep. 11 378 D, "Hpas dé 
Seouovs ward vidos kal ‘Hdalorov pipers brd warpds; Arist. Eth. Nic. X 9, 1179 a 
25, émiperea Tay dvOpwrlyov bro Gedy; Categ. 8, 8 b 32, weraBody br vdcou; de 
Anima II 8. 11, 420 4 27, % wAnyy Tod dvamveouévou depos bro THs ev TovTos 
foplors Wux7s. 

2 &peois, a rare word. It cccurs twice in Plat. a Iv 717 A, where the 
metaphor is thus illustrated; cxowds uev of juiv obros, od de? ctoxdtecOa: BEAn 
dé avrod Kal olov % rots Béheow eects K.7.A. Ib. 1X. 864 B, é\mlSwy 8 Kad SoEns 
Tis adnDoids wept rd dpitrov pects. Defin. 413 C, BotdAnats Epeois mera Advyou 
ép008, [So also in Eth. Nic, mr 7, 1114 4 6, eects Too TéXovs. For its legat 


sense, ‘appeal’, see Dem. Or. 57, fears mpds EvBouNdny, § 6, Thy els bpas Epeow, 
and Pollux 8. 62 and 126. s.] 
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Comp. def. of opy7 II 2. 1, dpeéts tyswplas haivopévys, and the note. ‘Now 
all painful things (all things that give pain) are things of sense, (pain 
is conveyed to us only by the senses,) but the most evz/ things are least 
perceptible, wickedness and folly ; for the presence of evz/ (of this kind) 
causes no (sensible) pain. And the one is accompanied by pain (in the 
subject of the affection, by definition), but the other is not: for one who 
is angry feels pain himself, but one who hates does not. And the one 
might under many circumstances feel compassion (for the offender, and 
remit the punishment), the other never; for the angry man only requires 
compensation (for his own suffering) in the suffering of the object of his 
anger, but the other his utter destruction (annihilation)’, 

With ro peév pera Avmys x.T.A., Compare Pol. VIII (V) 10, 1312 8 32, 
GAAa padAov 70 picos’ 7 ev yap opyl) pera AUmns Tapeot, doTe ov padiov 
hoyiter Oat, 7 & €xOpa avev Avrns. 

éXejoerev] Victorius refers in illustration to Soph. Aj. 121, where 
Ulysses says of Ajax, émouxreipw b€ wv dSdatnvoy éumns Kalmep dvta Svcperi. 
This shews that the feeling by which he was affected towards his rival 
was not a long-standing grudge or hatred, but a temporary animosity 
arising out of the contest for Achilles’ arms. 

Plutarch in his little treatise, wep) POovov Kai pious, p. 536 D, Wytten- 
bach, Vol. 111 p. 165, gives an account of wioos from which something 
may be added to Aristotle’s description. Inc. 2, it is said that hatred is 
due to a sense of injury either to oneself, or to society at large, and sense 
of wrong to oneself: picos é« pavragias Tod dri movnpos 7 Kowas 7) mpos 
avrév éorw 6 pucovpevos’ Kal yap adiccioOa Sdavres avrol mepixace puceiv 
x7-r. Inc. 3, the author remarks that hatred may be directed against 
irrational animals ; some people hate cats, or beetles, or toads, or snakes ; 
Germanicus could not abide either the sight or the crowing of a cock, 
and so on; envy however arises only between man and man. This is 
not the case with anger; which is sometimes excited even by inanimate 
objects—Bain [quoted on p. 13]. c. 5; Hatred may be praiseworthy, as 
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pecomoynpia—as also anger, in the shape of véweors, righteous indigna- 
tion, or of moral disapprobation—envy never can. In the last chapter, 
538 D, he thus defines it; gore d€ proodvTos pev mpoaipecis Kakos ToinoaL 
(Arist. &peous kaxov)* kal thy Svvapww odtTas dpifovrat, duabeciv tiva Kat mpoai- 
peow emitnpntixny Tod Kakds moujoa (on the watch to do him mischief) 
to Pbove S€ rovto youv dmeort. The distinction between envy and 
hatred, in respect of the amount of mischief which they would do to their 
respective objects, is then described, and the treatise ends, 

§ 32. This section points out the application of the contents of the 
preceding chapter to the purposes of Rhetoric. ‘It is plain from all this 
that it is possible, in respect of enmity and friendship, either, when men 
are enemies or friends, to prove it; or if not, to represent them as such ; 
or if they assert or maintain it, to refute their assertion; or, if there be 
a dispute (about a feeling or an offence), whether it be due to anger or 
enmity, to refer it, trace it, to either of the two which you may prefer’. 

Siadvew] sc. ryv gaow, adiluere, dissolvere, argumentum, obiecta, 
argumentationem, ‘to break up, dissolve’, and so metaph. ‘answer, re- 
fute’ an opposing argument. See Introd. on Avew, p. 267, note. This 
seems the most natural interpretation of @ackovras diadvew. However, 
in Il 11,7, itis applied to the breaking up, dissolution, or extinction of 
the emotions themselves: so that it is Poss¢bJe—I think, not probable— 
that here also it may be meant ‘in case of their asserting that they are 
friends or enemies to proceed to destroy those relations in them’—only, 
I don’t quite see the use of this for rhetorical purposes; and the other is 
certainly not only easier to effect in itself, but also more to the point 
here. If they assert that they are friends or enemies, and you wish to 
shew the opposite, you must refute their arguments, or destroy their case, 
which the preceding analysis will enable you to do. 


CHAP. Vi. 
On Fear, Compare Bain, on the ‘Emotion of Terror’; Zimotions and 
Will, c. 5 [c. vill, ed. 1875]. 
§ 1. ‘What sort of things, and what persons, are the objects 
of fear, and how it is manifested, will be plain from what follows’, 
éotw| as before; see note on I 5. 3. 
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‘Let fear be defined, a pain or disturbance arising from a mental 
(presentation or) impression (favracia, note on I 11, 6) (a vivid presenti- 
ment) of coming evil, destructive or painful: for it is not @Z/ evils that 
men are afraid of, as for instance of the prospect of being wicked or dull 
(slow, stupid), but only those that amount to great pain or ruin: and this 
too only if they appear to be not far off, but close at hand, so as to be 
imminent or threatening. For things very remote are not subjects of 
alarm: for every one knows that he must die, but by reason of death not 
being actually impending, people care nothing at all for it’. 

It is the proximity of danger that causes fear. Gaisford quotes a 
icant No TroOl vads EAtooopevov 
del kupatrey Aéeyerar mavTi padiora Soveiv Oupov. 

On fear, and its proper objects, see Eth. Nic. 1119. At the commence- 
ment of the chapter it is said, hoBovpeba dé Sprov Ste ra HoBepa, radta 8” 
eoTlv os amas eimeiv kaka’ 510 kal Tov oBov opicovrat mpoadoxiay kaxov. But 
of evil in general, all #zora/ evil is to be shunned, ad eee right, 
and to be encouraged: in the control of ¢4zs kind of fear, courage is not 
shewn, It is in overmastering the sense of danger, in controlling the 
fears that interfere with the exercise of our duties, and especially the 
dread of death (the most fearful of all things) in battle, that true courage 
resides—dros pév otv hoBepa A€éyerar Ta mointiKa PoBov. Toiadra & early 
dca aiverar mointixa Avs POaprixfs’ it is not the anticipation of pain 
of all kinds, as the pain of envy, of rivalry, of shame, that is entitled to the 
name of ‘fear’, dN’ emt povats Talis Tovavrais patvopevats oeo Oat AUmats PoBos 
yiverat, dow 7 pots avaipetiKr TOD CHV...... 6 yap Kivduvos emt Tots TovovTo.s 
héyerat povors TV HoBepay, drav mAjawov 7 TO Tihs Tocadtns POopas mouTiKoy. 
uiverat b€ kivduvos drav mAjovov haivnra. Eth. Eudem, Ul 1, 1229 @ 33, 
which is in exact conformity with Aristotle’s definition, Comp. z/ra § 2, 
Touro yap €oTt Kivduvos, poBepod mAnatacpos. 

dvvacGa, to have the capacity, power, the force, and hence value, of ; 
to amount I; S thus equivale icyvew or obevev, Elmsley 
ad Med, 127, ovdéva katpov Svvarar Ovnrois. Thuc. 1 141, tHv adryy dvvarar 
dovAwow. VI 40, Adyou épya Suvdpevot. Similarly it denotes the value of 
money, Xen. Anab. I 5. 6, 6 avyAds Suvarar émra 6Bodovs kal 7npLoBoALoy 
’Arrixovs: or the general force or effect or amount of anything. Rhet. 
III 14.5, Td rod SucaviKod mpoolma tadTd dvvarau dmep Tay Spapyarwv oi 
mpodoyor, ‘amount to much the same’, ‘have much the same effect rome 
also expresses in particular the value or meaning, signification, of a 
word, or anything else (like the Latin valere), Herod. 11 30, duvaras robro 
7d eros of €& dpiorepas xetpds maptotapevor Baowdei. Ib. IV 192, TO ovvopa 
Svvaras xara ‘EdAdSa yhaooay, Bovvoi. Ib. v1 98. Thuc. VII 58, Svvarat be 
rd veodapades edevOepov in eivat. Aristoph. Plut. 842, 70 tpiBovoy ri 
dvvara; (What’s the meaning of this thread-bare cloak Peeielaite Protag. 
324 A, Crat. 429 D, dpa rodrd oot Sivarar 6 Aoyos; Euthyd. 286 C, dvvaras 
6 Adyos. Xenoph. Anab. 11 2. 13. Demosth. de Cor. § 26, ri d€ roir 
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7dvvaro; ‘What did this mean?’ Arist. Metaph. T 6, 1011 @ 7, dvvavra 
& al dropia ai rovadra macat 76 adré. 

§ 2. This being the definition of fear, fearful things, the objects of 
fear, must needs be such as appear’ (fear being é« gavracias) ‘to have a 
great power of destroying, or doing mischief, all kinds of mischief, that is, 
which tend to, take the direction of, great pain’. ovuvreivecy is ‘to send 
together’, said properly, of several things which conspire or converge to 
one focus or centre of attraction; or metaph., which have a common aim 
or tendency. ‘And therefore the signs or indications of such things 
(the symptom of the approaching fever or death, the clouds gathering 
before the storm, the first threatenings or indications of any great calamity, 
as impending ruin, the death of a dear friend, and so forth) are themselves 
fearful: because they announce the proximity of the object of dread, that 
it is near at hand; for this is the meaning of danger—the near approach 
of anything that is dreaded’. 

§ 3. ‘Examples of such things are the enmity or anger of those that 
have this power of doing mischief: for as it is quite clear that they desire 
it, it follows that it must be close at hand’, That they desire it, we know 
from the definitions of épyy and ¢x@pa: the former being an Spegis Tluwpias, 
the other an epeors kakov, II 4. 31. 

§4. ‘A-second is-wickedness or vice armed with power; for it is the 
inclination, the deliberate purpose, the evil will, which is characteristic, 
is involved in the very notion, of vice or wickedness (as of virtue)’, And 
therefore injustice, the desire of unfair advantage, or any other vice, when 
it has the power will be certain to exercise it, in order to gratify this 
constant inclination. 

§5. ‘Again, outraged virtue, if it have the power’ (of avenging the 
wrong: revenge is a virtue, I 6,26, I 9.24), ‘is formidable; for it is plain 
that she has always the inclination when outraged (to right herself by 
retaliation, To dvturerov@ds Sixavov), and now she has the power’. 
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§ 6. ‘And fear in those that have the power of doing mischief’ (poBepéss 
€ott, is to be dreaded); ‘ because any such also (as in the two preceding 
cases) must always be on the watch, ready to act in a state of prepara- 
tion’, He is always prepared to anticipate the attack of others, which 
he dreads, by attacking them as a precautionary measure; but he also has 
the power of executing his designs against them; his fear therefore is 
formidable. 

§ 7. ‘And as the majority of mankind are no better than they should 
be (inclined to the worse; yeipous rod dS¢oyros, ‘ worse than they ought to 
be’, or rod elwOéros, ‘below the mean standing of morality’, ‘rather bad’), 
and slaves to their own interest, and cowardly in all dangers, it is for the 
most part a formidable thing to be dependent upon any one else (at the 
mercy of, in the power of; émi Jenes, see note on 11.7, émi Trois Kpivovor) ; 
and therefore the accomplices in any deed of horror are to be feared as 
likely either to turn informers’ (if they are 7rrous Tod Kepdaivew, especially ; 
though cowardice might have the same effect), ‘or to leave their com- 
rades in the lurch’ (év rots xuvdvvois namely, in which their cowardice is 
shewn); run away and leave them to bear the brunt of the danger. 

That the ‘majority are worse’ is proverbial; of mAelous xakoi. 

éyxatadureiy] See note on cuvdiayayeiv kal cvvdinpepedoas, II 4. 12,ib. § 26, 

§ 8. ‘So are those that have the power of doing wrong, to those who 
have the capacity of (are particularly liable, or exposed to) being wronged; 
for, for the most part, men do wrong whenever they can’, With the doc- 
trine of man’s fallen nature we have here of course nothing to‘'do. But 
the imperfection and frailty of man, his weaknesses and liability to error, 
are recognised by the popular philosophy of the multitude and confirmed 
by the proverbs that convey it, of mAelous kakoi, errare humanum est, and 
the like. Compare the observations on equity, the merciful or indulgent 
consideration of these human infirmities, in I 13. 15—17, and the ordi- 
nary language on the subject illustrated in the note on the airia dvépa- 
mxat, 1 2.7—all of which belongs properly to Rhetoric. Victorius quotes 
Arist. Plut. 362, bs ovdév drexvas vytés éotiv ovdevds, ad elot Tod Képdous 
Gmayres irroves. Plato seems to be nearer the truth on this point, odras 
dv ryjoaro, rods wev xpnorovs Kal movnpovs opddpa dAlyous «iva Exarépous, 
tous d¢ pera&d mrclorovs. 

‘And those who have already been wronged, or think they are 
wronged at the time; for these are always on the watch for an opportu- 
nity’ (of avenging the wrong received). ‘And those that have already 
done a wrong, if they have the power (of doing an injury), are to be 
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dreaded, because they are afraid of retaliation (ro dytimemovOds, Eth. N. 
v 8, init.); for it was previously laid down that anything of that kind is 
to be feared’, § 6, cat PoBos rav Suvapevwy te mojo. Proprium humant 
ingenit est odisse guem laeseris, Tacit. Agric. c. 42. Seneca, de Ira, II 23, 
Hoc habent pessimum animi magna fortuna insolentes: guos laeserunt et 
oderunt (Lipsius ad locum). Ennius ap. Cic. de Off. 11 7, Qvem mefuunt 
oderunt,; guem gquisqgue odit periisse expetit. 

§9. ‘And rivals in the same pursuits, for the same objects, (are 
afraid of one another)—rivals, I mean, for those things which they cannot 
both enjoy together; for with such, men are always at war’. 

§ ro. ‘And those who are evidently formidable to our superiors 
(must necessarily be so to us; the @ fortiord argument, or omne mains 
continet tn se minus), because they must have more power to hurt us, if 
they have it also to hurt our superiors. And also those who are feared 
by our superiors (must also be formidable to us) for the same reason’. 
The difference between these two cases lies in the @oBepoi and oBodvrat. 
The first are those who are evzdently and notoriously objects of dread by 
reason of their rank, power, station on the one hand, and their mandfest 
hostility on the other: the second are secret enemies, men of no apparent 
resources for mischief, whose real character and designs are known to 
our superiors, though not to the world at large. This is the substance 
of Victorius’ explanation. 

§ 11. ‘And those who have ruined or destroyed our superiors’; again 
the @ fortiort argument ; ‘and those who assail our inferiors ; for they are 
either already formidable to us, or (will be so) when their power has 
increased. And of those that have been injured (by us), and our 
acknowledged enemies, or rivals, not the quick-tempered and out-spoken’, 
(the peyadéwuxos is mappnovactys, one who freely and frankly speaks his 
mind to and about his neighbours, without mincing his language, Eth. N, 
IV 9, 1124 6 29; mappyoia ‘frankness’, between friends and brothers, Ib. 1x 
2, 1165 @ 29), ‘but the calm and composed, and dissemblers, and cunning ; 
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for these leave us in doubt whether their attack is imminent, and conse- 
quently never make it evident that it is remote’. Cf. definition, in § r. 
mpaot, such as hide under a calm exterior resolution and a deliberate, 
vindictive purpose: ‘still waters’ that ‘run deep’. 

elipwves] is here employed in its primary and proper sense, of dissimu- 
lation or cunning, Philemon. Fab. Inc. Fragm. II 6, od« gor’ ddoan& 7 pev 
elpav ti pia 8 addexacros, Meineke, Fr. Comm. Gr. Iv 32; not in the 
special meaning which Aristotle has given it in Eth. N. 11 7, and Iv 13, 
sub fin., where efpwveia stands for the social vice or defect in rpooroinats, 
(pretension) ‘self-depreciation’, undue. remissness in asserting one’s 
claims; and is opposed to ddagoveia, excessive self-assertion, braggadocio 
and swagger. 

ddynror, havepoi] attracted to the subject of the sentence, instead of 
adnrov éoret py eva. The participle is used instead of the infinitive in 
most of these cases, OnAds efys morov. Other adjectives follow the same 
rule; Aristoph. Nub. 1241, Zeds yeAotos duripevos, Pl. Phaedr. 236 D, yedotos 
€oopa avtooryedidtwr, Arist. Eth. N. x 8, 1178 4 11, of Geol yedoioe pavodvras 
ovvadXarrovres «.7.A. Comp. IV 7, 1123 6 34. Thucyd.1 70, a&tou vopi- 
Comev elvar trois méAas wWoyov émeveyxeiv, Other examples are given in 
Matth. Gr. Gr. § 279, comp. 549.5. Stallbaum, ed. Gorg. 448 D. 

§ 12. ‘And all fearful things are more fearful, in dealing with which 
(Victorius) any mistake we happen to make cannot be rectified, i. e. 
remedied—when the consequences of an error of judgment in providing 
against them are fatal, and can never be repaired where the remedy (of 
the error and its consequences) is either absolutely impossible, or is not 
in our own power but in that of our adversaries’, When we are threat- 
ened with any formidable danger, from the machinations (suppose) of an 
enemy, if we make any fatal or irreparable mistake in the precautions we 
take to guard against it, the danger is greatly aggravated: our precau- 
tions and defences have failed, and we lie unprotected and exposed to the 
full weight of the enemy’s blow. ‘And those dangers which admit of no 
help or means of rescue, either none at all, or not easy to come by. And, 
speaking generally, all things are to be feared which when they happen in 
the case of others, or threaten them, excite our pity’, Comp. c. 8.13, dca 
ed’ adtaév poBobvrat, radra én’ Grow yryvopeva eheotow. 

‘Such then are pretty nearly, as one may say, the principal odjects of 
fear, and things that people dread: let us now pass on to describe the 
state of mind or feelings of the svdjects of the emotions themselves’, 
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édcewwds, as Aristotle, according to the Mss, is accustomed to write it, 
violates Porson’s rule, Praef. ad Med. p. viii, that €Xewds and not €Aeewvos 
is the Attic form of the word. 

§ 13. ‘If then fear is always accompanied with the expectation of 
some destructive suffering’:—the necessary alternative 7 Avmnpov of the 
defin. § 1 is here omitted and left to be understood: as it stands, the 
assertion is untrue; fear can be excited by something short of absolute 
ruin or destruction. A general who had seen hard service replied to one 
who was boasting that he had never known the sensation of fear, Thex 
sir you have never snuffed a candle with your fingers (this was in the days 
of tallow):—‘it is plain that no one is afraid who thinks that he is not 
likely (av) to suffer anything at all, (that he is altogether exempt from the 
possibility of suffering,) or of those (particular) things that ¢hey think 
themselves unlikely to suffer; nor are they afraid of those (persons) 
whom they think incapable of doing them harm’, (1) otovrat, sc. maOeiv av: 
and vd’ dy is allowed to follow maOeiv, because a passive sense is implied 
in it, ‘to be hurt or injured by’},) ‘nor at a time when they don’t think 
them likely to do so’. 

As an illustration of uf’ dv py olovrar, Victorius quotes Homer Od. 
t (IX) 513, where the Cyclops expresses his disgust at having been blinded 
by a contemptible little fellow, ‘weak and worthless’ like Ulysses: viv 
d€ p? edy oXrlyos Te Kai ovriSavos Kal dkixvs dpOadpod dddwcey éemei p’ eda- 
paocoaro oie. 


} This is one of the very numerous varieties of the oxjua mpds 7d onucuvd- 
Hevov, and is especially common after neuter verbs, but also occurs with transi- 
tives, or indeed any verb which is capable of being interpreted in a passive sense. 
Such are Oaveiv, Eur, Ion 1225, puyety ‘to be banished’, dvacrqvat, yeyorévat, 
Gorg. 515 8, rdoxeuw(very common), éxrlrrew, éxmdelv, Dem. c. Aristocr. 678, éordvat 
(to be stopped) tré; Arist. Top. B 4, 133 4 4, xetoOac; Herod. 1. 39, VIl. 176, 
TedeuTdy, mapeivar; Plat. Rep. VI 509 B, Thy dpx7ny drddecev bard Midwv; Ib. 
Legg. 695 B, bd dBou re deloavres; Rep. II 413 C, oldodcav bre Kowmacudrwr; 
Arist, Ran. 940, &c. &c. And so with ék, daé, mpés, especially in the Tragic 
poets: Soph. Oed. Rex 37, 429, mpés rovrou kvew dvedigecOar; 516, mpds 7’ eund 
memovOevar; 854, madds ef euod Oavelv; gyo, 1454, W ef exelvwv...0dvw, 1488. 
Aj. 1253, Bots taro opixpds wdoreyos...els dddv mopeverar, and 1320, od KAdvovrés 
éoev...7000' Um’ avdpos dprlws. 
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‘Fear therefore necessarily implies, or is a necessary consequence of, 
the expectation of probable suffering in general (the opinion that they 
might suffer, of the /zkelihood of suffering), and (suffering) from particular 
persons (rovrewv), and of particular things, and at particular times’. 

§ 14. Consequently also, the following classes of persons are not 
liable to fear. 

‘Exempt from (not liable to) the expectation of probable suffering are 
those who are, or think they are, in a condition of great prosperity’, (the 
plural of the abstract noun indicates the various items or kinds of success, 
prosperity, or good luck, represented by evruyia,) ‘and therefore they are 
insolent (inclined to wanton outrage) and contemptuous (prone to slight 
—contemptuously indifferent to—the opinions and feelings of others) and 
audacious or rash—men are made such by, (such characters are due to), 
wealth, bodily strength, abundance of friends, power—and (on the other 
hand) those who think that they have a/veady endured all the worst 
extremities (all that is to be dreaded, wayra ra dewa) and_have been thus 
cooled down (frozen, their sensibilities blunted, all the animal heaf,a 
its accompanying sensibility, has been evaporated) (to apathy and indiffer- 
ence) as respects the future (possibility of suffering) like those who are 
already under the hands of the executioner (76y, in the very act of under- 
going the sentence of death); but (that fear may be felt) there must be 
at the bottom’ (of Pandora’s box, as a residuum; or underlying, as a 
basis or ground of confidence, vmeiva,) ‘a lurking hope of salvation re- 
maining, (wept ob about which is concerned) to prompt the anguish’ (of 
the mental struggle, dy», implied in fear). Romeo and Juliet, v 1. 68, 
Art thou so base and full of wretchédness, and fear’st to die? and foll. 
King Lear, Iv 1. 3, Zo Je worst, The lowest and most dejected thing 
Of fortune...... lives not in fear. 

drorupman(opevor] tupmavitew denotes a punishment—often capital, as 
it is here—of somewhat uncertain signification. It is generally under- 
stood to mean flogging or beating, sometimes to death, with cudgels ; 
so much is certain; and the rvpmravoy, the drum, or instrument made to 
resemble it, probably served as the block. So Alford explains it, note 
on Ep. to Hebr. xi, 35, q. v. “an instrument like a wheel or drumhead 
on which the victim was stretched and scourged to death.” (It was not 
scourging, but beating to death with sticks). It is sometimes called TPOXOs, 
Schol. ad Arist. Plut. 476, 3 répmava kal kipwves* tupmava Evda ep’ ois 
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érupmdutov' éypdvro yap taity th tywwpia. “Non infrequens verbum” 
(drorupmaviter : it is common only in Plutarch; Wyttenbach supplies seve- 
ral instances; and it appears in the Septuagint, Maccab. III 3.27, IV 5. 32, 
9.20, where the instrument ts called rpoxos, in the Epist. to the Hebrews, L.c., 
and in Josephus) ‘‘nec tamen eadem ac diserta significatione ; nam uni- 
verse est verberare, ut rupravitew, sed addita praepositio adfert notionem 
ad finem verberare ; quod est vel eiusmodi ut verberatus inter verbera 
moriatur, fustwarium: vel ut vivus dimittatur, quae fust7gatio quibus- 
dam dicitur :” and then follow some examples. Wyttenbach, ad Plut. Mor. 
170 A de Superst., item ad 60 A. Hesych. trupmavifera, ioxupds rimrerat. 
rvpravov, eidos tiyzwpias. Phot. Lex. rvpmavoy, rd rod Syplov Evdrov, S Tovs 
mapadiwWopévovs Siexeipitero. Comp. Bretschneider, Lex. Nov. Test. 
S.V. 

dro-rupmavitew, as Wyttenbach observes, denotes the fatal character 
of the beating, dé ‘off’; that the punishment was ‘finished off’, ‘brought 
toanend’. So dmepyaferOa: ‘to complete a work’, droreXeciv, droxaurev, 
dropaxe Oar (‘to fight it out’, Lysias, rpos Siueva § 25), dromeipacbat, dro- 
roApay, drobvnokew (to die off, die away), doxvaiew (grate away), dorpiBew 
(rub away, to an end), droAAvoba and droAAvva. The same notion of carry- 
ing out, or completion, is conveyed by éx in composition, as exredety, 
e&ixéoOat, éxBaive, and others; the difference between the two prepo- 
sitions being, that amo is ‘from a surface’, ‘off’, éx is ‘from the inside’, 
‘out of’, ‘out’, The verb drorupmravitew in this form: denotes the aggra- 
vation of an ordinary beating; and corresponds to the Roman /ustu- 
ariumt, which is confined to capital punishment by dcating with sticks 
for desertion in the Roman army ; Cic. Phil. 1 6, Liv. v 6 ult. Fustu- 
avium meretur gui signa deserit aut praesidio recedit; and is opposed, 
in its severity and fatal termination, to the ordinary flage/latio or verbera. 
The verb is found in Lysias, kar’ "Ayoparov, § 56, (Ayéparoy) ro Sypio 
mapédore, kal dmetupravicbn, 57 and 58. Demosth. Phil. I 126.19, avti 
Tov TH pev Bonbety rods dé drorupmavicat. Rhet. 11 6.27. 

onpetov d€—ovdels Bovdeverar mept tév dvedmiorwy] ‘an indication’ (a 
sign, not an absolute proof, or conclusive sign, dwdSerEts or rexunptov) ‘ of 
this is, that fear inclines men to deliberation, and yet no one deliberates 
about things that are hopeless’, or beyond the sphere of expectation. On 
the objects of BovAevors, see Eth. Nic. 111 5. We do of deliberate about 
things eternal and unchangeable; or about the constant motions of the 
heavens, or of the processes of nature; or about things that are con- 
stantly varying; or about things accidental and due to chance. We 
deliberate only about things which concern ourselves and human affairs 
in general, and of these only such as are in our own power, in which the 
event can be controlled by our own agency: and this is repeated through- 
out the chapter. Comp. VI 2, 1130 @ 13, ovdels dé Bovdeverat mept Trav pr) 
evdexouevoyv Gddos exe, things necessary and invariable; over which 
therefore we have no control. It is plain therefore that these things 
which we do not deliberate about are dvéAmiora; they are beyond our 
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knowledge and control, and cannot therefore be the objects of future 
expectation. 

§ 15. This is now applied to the Jractice of the rhetorician. ‘And 
therefore they (the audience) must be made to think, or feel, whenever 
it is better (for you, the speaker) that they should be afraid, (when the 
occasion requires you to excite this emotion in your hearers,) that they 
are themselves liable to suffering ; for in fact (as you suggest) others 
greater than they have suffered (and therefore a fortiord they are liable to 
it); and you must shew that their equals and those like them (in position, 
character, and circumstances) are suffering or have suffered, and ¢hat 
from such as they never expected it from, and in the particular form, and 
at the particular time, when it was unexpected’. 

mapackevdtew] ‘to bring into a frame of mind, or excite a feeling 
is used here as above, 11 1.2 and 7. See the notes there. 

§ 16. ‘From this explanation of the nature of fear and things fearful, 
and of the several dispositions that incline us to fear individually, we may 
plainly gather what confidence is, and the sort of things that inspire 
confidence, and the dispositions or habits of mind that incline us to con- 
fidence: because confidence is the opposite of fear, and that which 
inspires the one, the object of the one, is opposite to that which inspires, 
the object of, the other: and therefore, the hope (which @apoos implies, z¢s 
hope) of what is conducive to security, is attended by a fancy’ (or mental 
representation, or impression, derived from and connected with sense, see 
on 111.6) ‘of their being close at hand, and the expectation’ (éAzis in its 
alternative, general, sense) ‘of things to be dreaded by a fancy of either 
their non-existence or remoteness’. This latter fancy being characteristic 
of fear, defin. § 1, we may infer that the opposite fancy is characteristic 
of confidence. 

5—2 
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§17. ‘Things that inspire confidence are (therefore) things dreadful 
or dangerous when at a distance’—it is the remoteness of them, not the 
things themselves as the text seems to say, that inspires the confidence— 
‘and things that embolden us (cheering, inspiriting) when close at hand. 
And if there be means of rectifying, setting right again, repairing, reme- 
dying, the mischief we dread (after it is done), or of helping, defending 
ourselves against it, rescuing ourselves from it, (defore it is done; comp. 
§ 12, where Schrader thus distinguishes the two, correctio mali prae- 
teritt, auxtlium mali tmminentis,) numerous or effective, or both, and 
we have neither been already injured ourselves nor injured others "the first 
on the principle on which the proverb is founded, “the burnt child dreads 
the fire,” what we have already suffered we fear to suffer again; and the 
second, because when we have done no injury we fear no retaliation— 
‘or again if we have either no rivals and competitors at all, or such as we 
have are powerless ; or, if they have power, are our friends or benefactors 
or indebted to us for services’. All these are topics opposite to those of 
fear, comp. §§ 8, 9, 10, 12; from which it appears that the rivalry of the 
avrayouorai consists in the competition for the same things, where there 
is not enough of them for both the competitors ; the rivalry, which naturally 
engenders ill-feeling, makes you afraid of some injury from your com- 
petitor, a fear which is exchanged for confidence, as far as the other is con- 
cerned, when there is no rivalry between you. ‘Or if those who have the 
same interests are more numerous or more powerful, or both, (than 
those whose interests are different, our rivals or competitors)’. 

§ 18. This isan answer to the question mas dvaxeiwevor Oapparéor eioiv 
§ 16. ‘The feelings and dispositions in ourselves indicative of confidence, 
are, the opinion which we entertain of great success in our previous 
undertakings, and of having hitherto been exempt from injury, or if we 
have often run into danger and escaped’: all of these are apt to make 
men sanguine as regards the future. Comp. Virg. Aen. I 198, O socit, 
neque enim ignart sumus ante malorum, O passt graviora, dabit deus 
his quogue finem. Vos et Scyllaeam rabiem...revocate animos maestum- 
que timorem mittite, forsan et haec olim meminisse iuvabit...illic fas 
regna resurgere Trotae. Durate et vosmet rebus servate secundis. Hor. 
Od. 1 7.30, O fortes, peioraque passit mecum Sacpe viri, nunc vino 
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pellite curas, cras ingens iterabimus aequor. ‘¥or there are two things 
which make men insensible (to danger), either never to have ex- 
perienced it (from ignorance, which inspires confidence) or to have 
plenty of helps, resources, means of defence, to resist and overcome it; 
as in dangers at sea, those who have never had experience of a storm are 
confident as to the future, and those who have derived from their ex- 
perience plenty of resources’, What is said here of the inexperience of 
men at sea tending to confidence seems to be contradicted by the 
observation in Eth. Nic. 111 9, 1115 1, odx odtw 8€ ws of Oadarrior' of pev 
yap ameyvexact Thy gwTnpiay Kal Tov Odvaroy Tov ToLodToy ducyxepaivovaw, of 
& evermides eiot mapa thy eureipiay. Victorius thus reconciles the appa- 
rently conflicting statements: in the passage of the Ethics the brave 
men, who have had no experience, do keep up their courage though they 
despair of safety, and are indignant at such a death as that of drowning; 
the death which they covet being death on the field of battle: the sailors 
on the contrary are sanguine by reason of the resources which their 
experience has taught them. Still the contradiction is not removed by 
this explanation ; for in the Rhetoric the inexperienced are confident, in 
the Ethics they are in despair, though their courage may not fail. In 
fact the two cases are not identical, nor intended to be so, In the Ethics 
the virtue of courage is displayed in the extremest danger, in the 
other there is no virtue at all; the ignorance of the. danger inspires 
confidence—not courage—and that is all. ‘The passage of the Rhetoric is 
explained by another in Magn. Mor. 1 21, quoted by Schrader, gars yap 
kal kat’ éumeiplay tis avdpeios, oloy of orpariarar’ ovrou yap oldace bv éumes- 
plav, drt év rowviT@ Tom@ 7) ev ToLovT@ Kaip@ 7) ovTws éxovtTs ddvvaroy TL 
mabeiv...mddw ody elow avdpeion ex Tod evayriou THs eumetpias’ ol yap dmetpor 
Tov aroBnoopever ov poBodvyrar dia TH aretpiay. 

dixas yap drabeis| ‘Tritum apud Graccos proverbium a priore horum 
modorum pendet, quo affirmatur, suave esse bellum inexperto: yhukvs 
dmeip@ modepos.’ Victorius, 

§ 19. Comp. § 10. ‘And whenever (the danger apprehended) is not 
an object of apprehension to our peers (those resembling us in rank, 
station, wealth and resources), or to our inferiors, or to those whose su- 
periors we suppose ourselves to be; this opinion (of superiority) is enter- 
tained toward those whom we have overcome (in some previous compe- 
tition, or contest for the mastery), either themselves, or their superiors or 
equals’, 
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1 poBovvra: 

§ 20. Another ground of confidence is, ‘the supposition that we possess 
in greater quantity or in a higher degree those points of superiority which 
make (our enemies) formidable: such are wealth, bodily strength’, (carry 
on rAjGos and icyxus to the three following genitives,) ‘number and power 
(force) of friends, of territory, of military provision, (the last) either of 
every kind, or the most important and valuable. 

§ 21. ‘And if we have done no injury, either to no one at all, or to 
few, or if those few are not the sort of persons that are feared’. Compare 
§ 8, which supplies the reason: it is, because they don’t fear retaliation, 
On epi dv (=ovs) PoBodvra, see note on I 9.14. 

‘And, in general, if our religious relations are in a favourable state 
(our account with Heaven stands well), and especially’ (ra re dAAa kai, 
‘not only in everything else, but especially in this’: comp. adds re 
kal, kal 67) kai) ‘in the communications of’ (ra do, ‘what proceeds from’ 
the intimations as to our future conduct derived from them) ‘ omens’ (szg7s 
from heaven, to direct us) ‘and oracles’. Victorius quotes Cicero (who 
calls onpeia sometimes zo¢ae, indications, sometimes szgvza@), and Plutarch 
to shew that Adyva means ‘oracles’. Adyiov and ypynopos are used indiffer- 
ently by Herodotus for ‘oracle’, and the word is also found, though rarely, 
in other writers; Thucydides, Aristoph. Eq. 120, Eurip. Heracl. 405. 

‘For the angry feeling is accompanied with confidence, and to abstain 
from wrong oneself and yet to be wronged by others is provocative of 
anger, and the divine power is supposed to aid (side with) the injured’. 
The argument is this, Innocence of wrong is a ground of confidence: but 
this may be extended to the general (dos) case of the divine favour, and 
the feeling of confidence is heightened if we believe that we have heaven 
on our side, which we argue from favourable omens and oracles. This 
divine authority strengthens our conviction of our innocence, of our 
having right on our side (so Victorius), and therefore our confidence. 
Another reason for this increase of confidence is the angry feeling which 
is excited in us by the sense of unjust treatment from others to whom we 
have done no wrong, for anger always implies confidence; and at the 
same time we feel ourselves under the protection of heaven, which is 
always supposed to take the part of the innocent and injured. 6ap)a- 
Aéov 7 dpyy. Comp. Cic. Acad. Pr. 11 44.135, ipsam iracundiam fortitu- 
dinis guast cotem esse dicebant (veteres Academici), referred to by Victo- 
rius and Majoragius. 
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§ 22. The last ground of confidence is ‘the thought or opinion, in 
undertaking any enterprise, that we are not likely to, or (certainly) shall 
not, meet with any disaster, or that we shall succeed. Andso much for 
objects of fear and confidence’. 


CHAP, VI. 

On shame or modesty, and shamelessness or impudence and 
effrontery. 

Prof. Bain’s remarks on shame—L motions and Will, p. 142—are so 
brief that they may here be quoted entire. It falls under the general 
head of Emotions of Self, and in the subordinate division under that of 
self-love. “The feeling of shame is resolved by a reference to the dread 
of being condemned, or ill-thought of, by others. Declared censure and 
public infliction, by inviting the concurrent hostile regards of a wide 
circle of spectators, constitute an open shame. One is also put to shame 
by falling into any act that people are accustomed to disapprove, and 
will certainly censure in their own minds, although they may refrain from 
actually pronouncing condemnation. This is the most frequent case in 
common society. Knowing the hard judgments passed upon all breaches 
of conventional decorum, it is a source of mortification to any one to be 
caught in a slip; they can too easily imagine the sentence that they do 
not actually hear. The character of the pain of all such situations exactly 
accords with the pains of expressed disapprobation.” [Chap, x1 § 16, 
ed. 1875.] 

§ 1. ‘The exciting causes of shame and shamelessness, the objects of 
them, i.e. the persons to whom they are directed, and the dispositions or 
states of mind that they represent, will be clear from the following ana- 
lysis’. mota here is generally expressed by émt moios, of the exciting 
causes, which occurs in § 3. 

On aidés, as a mdOos, the sense of shame, see Arist. Eth. Nic. 11 7, and 
more at large, Iv 15. There, as here, no distinction is made between aids 
and aicyvvn. On the distinctions which may and may not be made be- 
tween them, see Trench, VV. 7. Sym. [§ X1X] p. 73; and on aidés contrasted 
with coppoodyn, ib.§ Xx. p. 76. They differ as the Latin verecundia (aides), 
and pudor (aicxtvn): the first is a subjective feeling or principle of honour, 
Germ. scheu ; the second presents this in its objective aspect, as the fear of 
disgrace (from others, external) consequent on something already done, 
Germ. schaam and schande. WDéderl. Lat. Syn, Vol. Il. p. 201. aildds 

_ precedes and prevents the shameful act, aioyvvy reflects upon its conse- 
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quences in the shame it brings with it. This latter conception of aicxvvn 
corresponds to Aristotle’s definition here, and in Eth. N. Iv 15 init. ddB8os 
mis dSogias. On aldds, as a principle of action, and véyeots, the two pri- 
mary notions of duty, duty to oneself, and duty to others or justice, see 
an interesting note of Sir A. Grant, on Eth. N. 11 7.14. In Soph. Aj. 
1073—1086, the two fundamental principles, by which human conduct 
should be regulated, the foundations of law, justice, and military disci- 
pline, are aids or aloxdvn, and deds or PdBos. Seds yap @ mpoceot 
aicxivn @ 6p0d carnplay exovra révS’ éemisraco. See Schneidewin’s note 
on line 1079. 

Aristotle both here and in the Ethics represents aiddés or aloxivn, and 
consequently the opposite, as mdOn, instinctive emotions; and Bain by 
classing shame amongst the emotions takes the same view, Eth. N. Iv 
15, init. wept d€ aldods Bs twos dperijs ov mpoonjker héyew' mabe yap waddov 
Zouxev } Ect. dpiteras yoor Pofos (which is a maOos) ris adofias, amore- 
Aeira Sé 7G wepi ra dewd PoB@ wapamrjowr' épvOpaivovras yap oi aicxuvd- 
pevot, of d€ roy Odvarov PoBotpevor Bxpidow. coparixa oy daiverat ras 
elvat duddorepa, Sep Soxet madovs paddov 7 eEews eivan This view of 
‘shame’ or ‘modesty’ as a mdos and not a é&e, an emotion and not a 
moral state or virtue, is commented on and criticized by Alexander 
Aphrodisiensis in his dzopiat kai Adoets, Bk. A C. xa’ (21), wept aidods. The 
chapter opens with a reference to the two passages of the Nic. Ethics in 
which the subject is treated, and after an examination and criticism of 
the definition, he proceeds thus; 7 yap aidds ovc fouxev Grda@s eivat hoBos 
adokéias, addAa moAd: mporepov aAXoTpLoTnsS mpos Ta aimypa, Sd’ Hv of ovTes 
exovtes HoSodvrat rv em avrois ddokiav. ei dé éaru rovodtov 7 aldds, ovk er’ 
dy odSé abs amdds €in, GAN eEis Tus Kal Sudbeois, F TO mpoetpnuevoy ererar 
mabos. 

The character of the dyairyvyros, as depicted by Theophrastus, Cha- 
ract. c. 6. mepi dvacoyvvrias, has not much in common with the analysis of 
Aristotle. One common feature appears in § 6 of this chapter, 7d xepdai- 
vew dro pixpav 4} adm aicypév; Theophrastus’ definition of dvaioxvvtia 
being xarappovnors d6£ns aicxpod évexa xépSovs. But the completest por- 
trait of the dvaicyuvros that Greek antiquity has bequeathed to us, is 
doubtless the ddAavror@dns of Aristophanes’ Knights. In this character 
the ideal of ‘shameless impudence’ seems to be reached, and human 
nature can go no further. 

§ 2. ¢orw] marking the popular nature of the definition, which may 
be assumed for the occasion, though perhaps not strictly exact and sci- 
entific, has been already noticed several times, and will occur again in 
the definitions of the next two chapters. 

‘Let it be assumed then that shame is a kind of pain or disturbance 
(of one’s equanimity, or the even balance of the mind, which is upset for 
Frat clase of evil whichmernd exactions ane 

a o tend to discredit’ (loss of reputation— 
poBos ris adogias, the Jopudar definition, in Eth. N.1v 15, init.)-—* present 
past or future’ (this marks the confusion or identification of aiéés and 
uisxuvn, see above), ‘and shamelessness a kind of slight regard of, con- 
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temptuous indifference to’ (on ddrywpia, note on II 2.1, comp. II 2.3), ‘and 
an insensibility to these same things’, On the connexion of dvayvrtia 
and 6dvywpia, comp. Demosth. de F. L. § 228, riva rév ev rh moder hyoar 
av BdeAvpararoy eivar kal mAelorns dvaiWeias Kat dAvywpias peatov (see 
Shilleto’s note); adv. Conon. 1268 and 9, §§ 38, 39, 6 Toivyy mayT@v dvat- 
S€orarov...tHv dé rovTov mpds Ta ToLradT’ dAtywpiav k.T.d. 

§ 3. ‘From this definition of shame it follows of necessity that we 
are ashamed of all evils which are of such a kind as are thought to bring 
disgrace either on ourselves, or those we care for: and of this kind are 
all deeds or acts that proceed from any form of vice, throwing away one’s 
shield for instance, or running away; for these proceed from cowardice. 
Or to defraud (a friend) of a deposit, for this proceeds from injustice’, 

dmocrepetv, as distinguished from other varieties of the confusion of 
meum and tuum, is applied to the meaner vices of cheating and defraud- 
ing, as opposed to robbery and theft accompanied with violence, It is 
particularly appropriate to withholding a deposit, from the preposition 
with which the verb is compounded: you not only deprive your friend of 
his loan, but you keep Jack from him something which is his due: as dé 
in dmraireiv, drodidévat, dwovepew, et sim, Comp.1 7.5 and note (1). Cic. 
Tusc. Q, 111 8, Sed guia nec qui propter metum praesidium religuit, quod 
est ignaviae; nec gui propter avaritiam clam deposttum non reddidit, 
guod est tntustitiae...Victorius. 

§ 4. ‘And sexual intercourse with forbidden (improper) persons, or 
in forbidden places (as a consecrated building), or at forbidden times ; 
for this proceeds from licentiousness’. dmov ov Set, dre wy Set. This 
variation of the negative, where no difference is intended, is by no means 
unusual. If translated strictly, ov denotes articular places, and 1 
times zz general, any indefinite or hypothetical times; /¢. ‘at times, if 
any, when it is forbidden’. 

§ 5. ‘And to make a profit of mean and trifling things, or of things 
base and vile, or from the helpless and impotent, as the poor or the 
dead; whence the proverb 40 rod (even) a corpse of its winding-sheet; 
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for this arises from sordid greediness and meanness’. Hor. Ep. 1 1.65, 
Rem facias,; rem Si possis recte; st non, guocungue modo rem. 

kepdaivery dr’ alcypav] is illustrated by the well-known story of Ves- 
pasian, Sueton. Vesp. c. 23, Reprehendenti filio Tito, guod etiam uUrinae 
vectigal commentus esset, pecuniam ex prima pensione admovit ad nares, 
sciscitans, num odore offenderetur? e¢ 2//o negante, at qui, zmguit, e lotio 
est’. Erasm. Adag. p. 199, ‘e turpibus, velut ex lenocinio guaestuque cor- 
ports’ Another illustration of profit derived from a disgraceful source 
was (in the opinion of the Athenians of the 4th cent. B.C.) the practice of 
the Noyoypddos, or Sixoypados, (Sixoypadia, Isocr. dvridocis § 2,) the rheto- 
rician who wrote speeches for the use of parties in the law-courts. The 
amount of discredit which this employment brought upon those who 
practised it may be estimated from the following passages. Antiphon 
commenced this practice (Miiller, Ast. Gr. Lit. c. xxxiii. § 1. Wester- 
mann, Geschichte der Beredtsamkett, 40. 10), and thereby brought upon 
himself the assaults of the Comic poets; ka@amreras 8 7 kop@dia tov ’Av- 
Tiupavros ws...Adyous Kata Tov Sikaiov ovyKetpévous drrodiouevov mohAOy xpy- 
parev. Plat. Phaedr. 257 C, dia maons ths AowWopias exader Aoyoypador. 
Stallbaum adloc. In Legg. XI 937 Dad fin., it is solemnly censured and 
denounced: a prohibitory law is enacted, and the penalty is death to the 
citizen, and perpetual banishment to the alien, who shall presume thus to 
pervert the minds of the administrators of justice. See also Stallbaum, 
Praef. ad Euthydem. p. 46. Dem. de F. L. § 274, Aoyoypadous roivuy kal 
cod.ioras droxakéy; where Shilleto cites other examples from the Orators. 
Isocrates, wept avriSdcews, is obliged to defend himself from the imputa- 
tions of his enemies and detractors, who charged him with making 
money by this employment, § 2, BAacdnpotvras epi ris eurs SiarpiBijs Kab 
Aéyovras ws Eote mrepl Sikoypapiav—which is much the same, he continues, 
as if they were to call Phidias a dollmaker, or Zeuxis and Parrhasius 
signpainters. And again § 31, é« d€ rijs mep) Sucacrypia mpayyarelas eis 
épy}v Kal picos vpas karaotnoew. Lastly, the author of the Rhet. ad Alex. 
36 (37), 33, has this topic, for meeting @ calumnious charge, éav S€ d.a- 
Barroow nas ds yeypappévous Noyous Aéyouev } héyew pederapev 4 ds emi 
pic twit cuynyopotpev «.7.d. I will only add that this sense of the word 
is not to be confounded with the other and earlier one of prose writers 
and especially of the early ‘chroniclers’, antecedent to and contempora- 
ries of Herodotus; in which it is employed by Thucyd. I 21 and Rhet. 11 
LEST a7 eons 


kay dd vexpod épew] Prov. “contra avaros ac sordidas artes exer- 
centes dicebatur.” Victorius. 

Other proverbs of the same tendency are quoted by Erasmus, 
Adagia, p. 199. Avaritia et rapacitas. dmd vexpod popodoyeiv ‘to take 
tribute of the dead’, aireiv rods dvdplavras &dura, ‘to beg of the very 
statues’, xvayorpog, Aristoph. Equit. 41, ‘a skinflint’, And Appendix to 
Adagia, s.v. avaritia, p. 1891. 


p: 68. 
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aicxpoxepdelas...dvedevOepias] Eth. N. Iv 3, 1122 @ 2, 8, 12; aveevbepia, 
Ib. c. 3, is the extreme, in defect, of the mean or virtue in the expendi- 
ture of the money, the excess being dgwria, reckless prodigality: it is 
therefore undue parsimony, meanness, stinginess in expense, aig ypokepdeia 
is one of Theophrastus’ Characters, N’. 

§6. ‘And either to lend no assistance at all when you have the 
power or too little’. (jrrov sc. tot d€ovros). ‘Or to receive assistance 
from those who can less afford it’. 

§7. ‘And borrowing when it will look like begging, to ask a favour 
under the guise of a loan (begging is a sign of impudence); or begging 
when it will bear the appearance of asking for a return’ (of a favour: the 
shamelessness of this consists in the pretence that yo have a clazm 
upon the person from whom you are in reality begging : a favour, even 
supposing that your claim is well founded, ought never to be conferred 
from any expectation of a return: comp. I 9.16, and 19, also 11 4. 2, on the 
unselfishness of friendship), ‘and asking for a return (repayment or com- 
pensation) when it will have the appearance of begging’. (If you have 
really done the other a favour, and so have a claim to compensation, still 
you must not put it in such a way as to seem to beg for it; begging isa 
sign of impudence.) The ‘borrowing’ propensities of the dvaicyuvros . 
appear in Theophr. Char. 6’, dy droorepet, pos Tovrov amedAOav Saveiter Oar: 
and also near the end. Victorius interprets the three cases differently. 
He understands the d0£e of the other party in the transaction ; the first case 
is ‘to anticipate the other by asking for a loan, when you fancy he is 
going to beg of you’; the second is that of the poorer party who begs when 
the other is going to demand repayment, and so stops his mouth; the 
third is that of the richer of the two, who has often assisted the other on 
former occasions, and being tired of lending‘-him money, when the other 
comes to renew his solicitations stops #zs mouth by asking for repayment. 
This I allow to be just as good, perhaps better, in point of sense, cer- 
tainly more amusing, than my own interpretation: but as far as I am 
able to judge, the latter is more naturally suggested by the Greek, and 
more in accordance with precedent, as collected from the language of the 
previous topics of these chapters on the ma6y. The first of these three, 
according to Victorius’s interpretation, is well illustrated by Timon of 
Athens, II 2. 49, What a wicked beast was I to asfurnish myself against 
such a good time... was sending to use Lord Timon myself, &e. 

‘And to praise (your friend, from whom you want to get money) in 
order to induce him to suppose that you are begging, and after a failure, 
repulse, rebuff, to go on all the same’—this is the Snowe res of 
importunity— for all these are signs of illiberality or meanness’. 
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§ 8. ‘To praise a man to his face is flattery’ (swdaudi onpeiov)—Terent. 
Adelph. 11 4.6, Ahk vereor coram in os te laudare amplius, ne td assen- 
tandi magis quam quod gratum habeam facere existimes (Victorius)—‘as 
is also overpraising a man’s good qualities, and disguising (by smearing 
over and so obscuring, as a writing, or blotting out) all his bad points 
(all his peccadilloes and weaknesses) ; and excessive sympathy with his 
distress (exhibited) in his presence, and everything else of the same 
kind ; for they are all signs of flattery’. of ramecvol xodaxes, Eth. N. Iv 
8, 1125 a 2, Ib. VIII 9, 1159 @ 14, dmepexopevos yap idos 6 kodak, 7) mpoc- 
qotetrat ToLovTos ecvar Kal paAdoy didelv 7 didciobar. A distinction is taken 
between dpecxos and xoda€ in Eth. Nic. IV 12, sub fin., which is here 
disregarded. The dpeokos, the ‘over-complaisant’, is what we usually 
understand by xoda€ or flatterer; but coAaé is here confined to zuterested 
flattery ; eis xpnuata kal dca dia xypnuarwv, and is in fact equivalent to 
the ordinary mapdouros. Theophrastus, Char. f’,e’, maintains the dis- 
tinction. One of the characteristics of koAakeia is Kat éemaweoa dé 
dxovovros : this appears also in the dpeckos, Ch. e’. 

§ 9. ‘And the refusal to undergo labours which older men (than 
ourselves are willing to endure); or men brought up in the lap of luxury, 
in luxurious habits (which engender tenderness, and delicacy, and ef- 
feminacy, and in general tastes and habits averse to labour); or those 
who are in higher authority’ (if they condescend to undertake them, we 
are a fortiort bound to do so: or rather perhaps, in consideration of 
the adaxia which seems intended to include all the preceding, for the 
same reason as the last mentioned, that they have not been zuzured to 
labour); ‘or in general, those who are weaker, less capable of undertaking 
them, than ourselves ; for all these are signs of softness, delicacy, or 
effeminacy’. The of év é£ovoia paddov may be illustrated by the case of 
a commanding officer on a march dismounting from his horse, and walking 
on foot by the side of his men. Such an example would certainly shame 
any of the men who complained of fatigue. [Xen. Anab. 111 4. 46—49.] 

§ 10. ‘And receiving favours from another, either once or fre- 
quently, and ¢hen reproaching him with the service he has done: all 
signs of a mean spirit and a low, grovelling, mind and temper’, On 
puxpowvxia ‘littleness of mind’, see Eth. N. Iv 9. 
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§ 11. ‘And saying any thing about yourself, making any kind of 
boast or profession about yourself ’,—no expression, however exaggerated, 
of self-laudation that you abstain from; no profession of any art or 
science that you do not lay claim to—‘and taking the credit of, appro- 
priating, other people’s merits and advantages’, symptomatic of quackery, 
undue and unfounded pretension or assumption. The worthiness of 
praise distains his worth, If that the praisd himself bring the praise 
Jorth. Troilus and Cressida, I 3. 241. 

émayyédeoOa| to announce or proclaim—to the world in the way of 
profession in general, or especially the profession of any art, science, or 
practice; and almost technically (by Plato) applied to the magnificent 
profession—without corresponding performance—of the Sophists. Rhet. 
Il 24. 11, of Protagoras’ profession, what he undertook to do, viz. rov 
Arrw Aoyov Kpelrrw mroveiv.—On ddafoveia see note on I 2.7. 

‘And in like manner the products or results of each of all the va- 
rious vices of the character, and the outward signs of these (inward 
vices) and every thing that resembles them; for they are disgrace- 
ful (base and therefore to be shunned, in themselves), and provocative of 
shame (in us)’. 

§ 12, ‘And besides all these, the want (absence) of any of these 
estimable things of which all our peers, or most of them, have 
a share. By ‘peers’ I mean clansmen (members of the same race or 
tribe), fellow-citizens, equals in age, relatives, or, in general terms, 
those who are on an equality (on a level) with us; for zow (that we have 
reached this stage, not perhaps before), it is shameful not to participate in 
advantages, such as education, or anything else in the same way, to so 
high a degree as they do. And all these disadvantages are still more dis- 
graceful if they appear to be due to ourselves, and our own fault; for by 
this it does appear that they result rather from (internal) vice’ (of character, 
the bad mpoulpeo.s which stamps them with the vicéous character), ‘if we 
ourselves be to blame for the introduction (pre-existence), the actual 
(present) existence, or future growth of them’, 
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1 dkovras (rd 8’ els Blay dovra,’) 

§ 13. ‘And the endurance, present, past, or future (in the anticipa- 
tion) of any such things as tend to dishonour and reproach, men are 
ashamed of; and these are all acts of service or subservience of person 
or shameful deeds, under which head comes wanton outrage’ (meaning 
here that particular kind of v8pis which lies in an outrage on or violation 
of the person; vmnpereiy is equivalent to yapifeo Oa, sud copiam facere, the 
surrender of the person to the service or gratification of another). 

Ta els dkoAaciay| sc. hépovta, cuvreivovra; guae spectant ad incontinen- 
tiam. ‘Turpe est ea pati quae ab intemperantia alterius proficiscuntur’. 
Schrader. ‘And of these, all that have a tendency or reference to (all 
that subserve) licentiousness (the reckless and indiscriminate indulgence 
of the appetites) are disgraceful, whether voluntary or involuntary; the 
involuntary being such as are done under compulsion (forza maggiore), 
(even these are disgraceful) because the submission to, tame endurance 
of, them, and the non-resistance (not defending oneself against the 
violence), proceed from unmanliness or cowardice’. Inordinary cases, 
compulsion, any superior external force which cannot be controlled, 
absolves a man from responsibility for his actions—Eth. Nic. II 1, on 
the voluntary and involuntary—but in these cases if the force be not 
absolutely overwhelming he is bound to offer all the resistance in his 
power: to refrain from this shews cowardice or an unmanly spirit, and 
therefore such acts are still disgraceful, though not for the same reason 
as the voluntary. ra © eis Biav dkovra is added as an explanatory note 
to dkoyra: it interrupts the reasoning, and should therefore be separated 
from the context by some mark of a parenthesis. 

§ 14. This concludes the first branch of the analysis of shame and 
its opposite, moia aicxvvovrat kal dvaucyvvtotaw, § 1, shameful ¢hings. We 
now proceed to consider the second, mpos rivas, the Zersovs, namely, before 
whom, in whose presence, this feeling is especially excited (Zz. to whom 
the feeling is, asit were, addressed). These two divisions exhibit the two 
man in their objective aspect, ¢hings and persons. The third, commenc- 
ing at § 24, gives the subjective view of them, shewing how the persons 
who feel shame and the reverse are themselves affected by them, and what 
in them are the signs of its manifestation. 
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‘Such and such like are the things that men are ashamed of. And 
as shame is a fancy or mental impression about discredit or loss of re- 
putation (def. § 2), and this on its own account, with no reference to any 
ulterior results or consequences (of the loss of it), and no one cares for the 
opinion except on account of those who entertain it, it follows of necessity 
that the persons to whom shame is addressed are those whom we hold 
in account (take account of, regard and esteem)’. 

§ 15. ‘We take account of those that admire and look up to ws, and 
those whom we admire and look up to (comp. I 6.29), and by whom we 
wish to be admired, and those whom we are ambitious of rivalling (11 2. 
24, note, 4.24), and those whose opinion we don’t despise’. 

§§ 16, 17. ‘Now the persons whom we wish to be admired by, and 
whom we ourselves look up to, are those who are in possession of any 
good of that class which is highly valued (which confers distinction), or 
those from whom we have an excessive desire to obtain something that 
they are masters of, as lovers ; those that we vie with, or strive to rival, 
are our equals; and those that we look up to as authorities on any 
question (regard as likely to speak, or rather see, the truth in any dis- 
puted question on which their opinion is asked) are the men of practical 
wisdom; and such are men advanced in life and the well educated’. 

§ 18. Inthe first clause of this section, as Schrader has noticed, there 
is a momentary transition from the Zersons who feel shame to the things 
which produce it; in the second, a return is made to the masculine. 
Supply alcyvvovra, ‘And of things that take place, of acts done, under 
our very eyes, and openly (in broad daylight, or very prominent and 
conspicuous 77 position) men are more ashamed: whence also the pro- 
verb, the seat of shame is in the eyes. And the shame is deeper in the 
presence of those who will be always with us (constantly in our society, 
as members of our family, intimate friends; and the closer the intimacy 
the deeper the shame), and those who pay attention to, take particular 
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notice of us (study our character and actions); because both these are 
cases of special observation’. 

duddrepa] the abstract neuter; ‘both the preceding ¢hings, or cases’; 
these two facts, or observations on the manifestation of shame, that it is 
more felt in the presence (1) of intimate associates and (2) curious ob- 
servers, are confirmed by the proverb that the seat of shame ts in the eyes; 
—when we are very much ashamed of anything we turn away our eyes, 
and dare not look our friend in the face. So Sappho to Alcaeus, supra 
I 9. 20—whatever the true reading may be—directly expresses this in the 
phrase aides éxer dppara. 

The principal organ by which the emotion is expressed or manifested 
is naturally regarded as the sea¢ of that emotion: and this is by no means 
confined to shame, but is extended not only to other emotions, but even 
to justice by Eurip. Med. 219, Sikn yap ovk eveor’ év ofOadrpois Bporéy: 
the eyes are in this case represented as the organs of injustice, not dzscern~- 
ing right and wrong. So Eur. Hippol. 246, cal ém’ aloxdvny dpa térparrat. 
Id. Gyesph. Fr. Xv1iI (Dind.), aidds év épOadpoior yiyverat réxvoy (apud Sto- 
baeum). Arist. Vesp. 446, dAAd rovras y odk eu ovd ev dPOarpoiow aidds 
—rév madaay éuBadov. Athen. XIII 564 B (Gaisford), cat 6 "ApiororeAns Se 
épn rovs épacras els ovdev GAXo Tod Gadparos TdY épwpevav amoBAérew Ff 
rovs dpOadrpovs, ev ois Hv aidd Karoxeiv, Theogn. 85, oiow emi yhooon 
te kai dpOarpoiow erect aidds. Theocr. XXVII 69, dppacw aidopérn. 
(Paley ad Suppl. 195, Latined.) Apollon. Rhod. 111 92 (Victorius), Suidas 
s.v. aldds. Kal érépa rapoipla “aidds ev dpOadpois,” map Soov of Kexakwpevoe 
Tovs 6POarpods ov« aidodvra, } dtu rods mapdvtas dpavres aldodvrar paddov 
of advOperot 4 To’s amévras. Eustath. ad Il. N 923.18 (Gaisford), "Apioro- 
Tédovs yap Procopsrara mapadopévov oixntnptov aidods elvar rods 6pOadpos. 
Id. ad Odys. & 1754. 39, "Aptororédous hapevov rv aida ev dpOadpois eivat, 
Noe ofa ray aidnpdvev kal €& adtis dyews xapaxrnpiCouévar, of ef’ ols aideicOat 
Xp) XaGou ra BrEapa kal Brérewv areves dxvotcw. In Probl. XXXI 3,957 
6 11, this is directly stated as a matter of fact without any reference to 
the proverb or to vulgar opinion, ev 6@adpois yap aides, as an explanation 
of something else. 

So of love, the eye is the medium or channel by which it is con- 
veyed; Eur. Hippol. 527, pws, pws, 6 kar’ cupdrey orders mobov. Aesch, 
Agam. 419, dupdrav 8 év dynvias &ppet mac’ ’Adpodira, on which see 
Donaldson, New Crat. § 478. Ib. 742 (Dind.) padOaxdv dupdrov Bédos 
bn EiOupov épotos avOos. Plat. Phaedr. 251 B, rod KddXous Thy drroppony did 
Tdv opparey—the Emanation theory—which is afterwards explained, ib. 
251 G5 Cratyl, 420 B, épas 8¢, drt eopet €Ewber...emeloaxros Sud Tév dupdroy 
+. -€kaQeiro. Arist. Eth. Nic, 1X 12, init. damep rois épdou ré épav ayamnro- 
TaTov eott Kai wadAov aipodyrar ravtny tiv aicbnow 4 ras Aouds ds Kata 
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ravTyy pddiora tod epwros dvros Kal yevouévov KT.rX. Heliodorus III 8, 
quoted by King, Gnostic Gems, p. 113—4, on Backavia ‘the envious’ or 
‘evil eye’, In the same passage love is described as a kind of ophthalmia, 
or infection by the eye. Similarly @6ovos, ‘the evil eye’, Aesch. Agam. 
947 (Dind.), uy tis mpdcobev dupdrwy Bador pOdvos—where Paley quotes 
Eur. Infs Fragm. 11, ev xepoiv, } omddyyvoiow, 4 rap’ Sppara 06 Fuw 
(6 POdvos).—poBos, Aesch. Pers. 168 (Dind.), dudi 8 dfOarpois PoBos. 
axos, Soph. Aj. 706, éducey aivoy dyos dm oupatwv”Apns. S. Petr. Ep. 11 ii. 
14, dpOadpods Exovtes perrods porxadidos, S. Joh. Ep. 1 ii. 16, 9 émiOvpia trav 
opOaruay. xapa, ‘tears of joy’, Soph. Electr. 894, 1304, 1231, yeynos- 
épmet Sdkpvoy dupdarav dno. Aesch. Agam. 261, xapd p’? vpépmer Sdxpvov 
exkadoupern. Ib. 527. Prov. vi. 17, haughty eyes are an abomination to 
the Lord, Isaiah v.15, the eyes (i. e. pride) of the lofty shall be humbled. 
Ezekiel v. 11, ezther shall mine eyes (i.e. either mercy or justice) spare. 
Habak. i. 13, chou art of purer eyes than to behold evil. All these various 
examples shew, what may also be inferred from our own ordinary lan- 
guage, in which we speak indifferently of the eye of mercy and of pity on 
the one hand, and of the eye of anger, of envy, of scorn, of hatred, of jea- 
lousy on the other, that the eye may be taken to represent in language 
any emotion whatsoever, good or bad, of which tt is in nature. the most 
prominent organ of expression. 

§ 19. ‘Again, in the presence of those who are not liable to the same 
imputations (as we lie under for some shameful act); for it is plain that 
(in this matter) their feelings and opinions must be contrary to our own, 
And of those who are not inclined to be indulgent, to make allowance for, 
apparent faults; for things which a man does himself he is generally 
supposed not to find fault with in others, and therefore (the converse 
must be true) what he does not do himself he is plainly likely to condemn 
in others’. Such as—according to Hudibras—Compound for sins they 
are inclined to, by damning those they have no mind fo (1 i. 215]. 

véyeots is righteous indignation, moral disapprobation or reprobation; 
the Opposite of eicos and ovywonun, which take the indulgent and mer- 
Se et edat aces 8s eC orap. 0.8, 

§ 20. ‘And of those who are inclined to gosséping (to telling tales, 
betraying secrets, publishing, divulging them to their acquaintance in 
general): because there is no difference (in regard of the effect upon the 
other) between not thinking (a thing wrong) and not publishing it to the 
world’, That is, as far as the effect upon the person who has done some- 
thing wrong is concerned, and the amount of shame which it causes him, 
it-makes no difference whether the other really thinks it wrong, or merely 
says so, to the world. In no other sense are ‘not thinking’ and ‘not 
telling’ the same. ‘ Ze//-¢ales are, such as have received an injury, —for 
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these are always on the watch, lying in wait (rapa lurking in the neigh- 
bourhood) (for an opportunity of retaliation)—and those who are cen- 
sorious and inclined to evil-speaking in general: for the latter, (supply 
kaxodoyovat, Or kakds Néyovat,) if they speak evil of the inoffensive or inno- 
cent, a fortiori are likely to do so of the offenders or guilty. 

maparnpeiv] ifr. 111 2.15. Xen. Mem. II 14. 4, with an evil design, ‘to 
lie in wait for’, Polyb. XviI 3.2, ap. Liddell and Scott. Add Arist. Top. 
© 11, 161 a 23, drav 6 dmokpwopevos Tavavtia TO epwtavtt mapatnph mpoo- 
ernpedtayv, of one, who in a dialectical discussion ‘wantonly’ (mpdés, in 
addition to his proper functions, as a work of supererogation) ‘and spite- 
fully or vexatiously (émnpeagwv) lies in wait to catch his opponent’ in 
some logical trap or other. 

‘And those whose occupation or See ee ee 
lies in finding fault with their neighbours, such as the habitually sarcastic 
(Susy mockers, Ps. xxxv. 16), and comic poets or satirists in general: 
for these are in a sense (in some sort may be considered as) profes- 
sional evil-speakers, and libellers of their neighbours’. To the readers 
of Aristophanes, and indeed of Comedy—especially ancient Comedy— 
in general, this satirical and libellous character, which has become 
identified with their art (kap@deiv, Aristoph., Plato, &c.), needs no illus- 
tration. Hor. A. P. 281— 4. 

xAevaorais] See II 2.12, and note. II 3.9. 

‘And those with whom we have never before met with a failure (in- 
curred reproach or damage, sustained a repulse, lost credit—explained by 
nooénkores 72fra); for we are to them as it were objects of admiration and 
respect’ (Sidkewrat, /é¢. we are to them in such a disposition, or position, 
attitude, posture)—they have never yet had occasion to find fault with us, 
we have hitherto not lost caste in their estimation—‘and this is why we 
feel ashamed in the presence of (are reluctant to refuse) those who ask a 
favour for the first time, because (on the supposition that) we have never 
yet lost credit in their eyes (and this respect which they have for us we 
should be loth to impair) ’. 

domep Oavpatspevor] Objects of shame (ods aicyvvovra:) are those 
before whom men feel ashamed of any offence against virtue or propriety: 
comp. 4) avrg i) dv dpovrites, § 3: also §§ 15, 24. 

‘And these are either such as have recently conceived the wish to be 
friends with us—for they have hitherto seen only the best of us—and 
hence the merit of Euripides’ answer to the Syracusans—or, of acquaint- 
ances of long standing, such as know nothing against, know no ill of us’, 
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(are privy to, conscious of, no vice or misconduct in us,) whose good 
opinion of us is unimpaired. 

The answer of Euripides to the Syracusans is given—duvented say 
some—by the Scholiast, in these words: Evpimidns mpos rods Supaxociovs 
mpéaBus drooraXels kal rept elpnrns Kal dirias Seopevos, ds éxeivor dvévevor, 
eimev’ @er, dvdpes Svpaxdoror, ef kai Sia pndev GAdXo, Gddd ye dua 7d apre 
dpav déecOa, aicyiverOar Huds ws Oavyafovras, We know nothing from 
any other source of Euripides having ever been employed on any other 
occasion in any public capacity; but as Aeschylus fought at Marathon, 
and Sophocles was one of the ten generals who conducted the exhibition 
against Samos under Pericles, there seems to be no a priorz objection to 
the employment of another tragic poet in a similar public service. That 
Euripides could speak in public we learn from a reference of Aristotle to 
another answer of his, Rhet. 111 15.8. Nevertheless the objection has 
been held fatal to the soundness of the reading, and Ruhnken, Ast. 
Crit. (ap. Buhle), has proposed to substitute ‘Yrepidou for Evpimridou in our 
text, the one name being constantly confounded by transcribers with the 
other. Sauppe Orvat. Att. Vol. 111. p. 216, Pvagm. Oratt. XV argues the 
question, and decides (rightly, I think) in favour of the vulgate. There 
is in fact no reason whatsoever, except our ignorance, for denying that 
Euripides could have been sent ambassador to Syracuse. Sauppe thinks 
that the occasion probably was the negociations carried on between 
Athens and Sicily from 427—415, previous to the Sicilian expedition. 
His note ends with an inquiry whether another Euripides, Xenophon’s 
father, Thuc. II 70, 79, may possibly be meant here. The extreme appo- 
siteness of the answer to Aristotle’s topic, which seems to have suggested 
the suspicion of manufacture for the special occasion, tells in reality at 
least as much in favour of its genuineness; it is because it zs so appro- 
priate, that Aristotle remembers and quotes it, 

§ 21. ‘And not only the ¢hzzgs already mentioned cause shame, but 
also the signs and outward tokens and indications of it’ (a onpeioy is, in 
logic, the ovdinary accompaniment of something the existence of which 
it indicates ; the invariable accompaniment, a certain proof of the exist- 
ence of it, is a rexprpuov), ‘as in the case of sexual intercourse, not merely 
the act itself, but the signs of it. And similarly, people are ashamed not 
merely of shameful acts, but also of shameful words, foul language’. 
Quod factu foedum est, idem est et dictu turpe. Soph. Oed. R. 1409, adv’ 
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ov yap avday 206 & pnde Spav xaddv. Isocr. ad Demon. § 15, a move 
aloxpor, radra vopite pnd€e A€yey eivar kador. 

§ 22. ‘And in like manner we are ashamed (of any disgraceful 
action) before those who will reveal or betray it to them’ (viz. the before- 
mentioned rots Oavpd¢ovow and the rest: avrois is due to Victorius for 
varia lectio adrovs); ‘as servants, and their friends’. 

§ 23. ‘And in general, people are not ashamed in the presence of 
these for whose opinion, in respect of perceiving the truth and forming a 
sound judgment on it, they have a very great contempt—for no one feels 
shame in the presence of children or brutes—nor of the same things’ (ravra 
cogn. accus. after aioyvvovra: understood) ‘in the presence of persons well 
known to them and of strangers; but in the presence of intimates they 
are ashamed of things which are considered (Soxodvra) really and essen- 
tially, in that of the remote (from them in connexion), of what is only 
conventionally, disgraceful’. On this distinction of mpés dAndevay and 
mpos Sdgav=mpos roy vouoy, see note on Il 4. 23: and on dmodey (the ter- 
mination) note on I 11, 16. 

§ 24. This section is the commencement of the third division of the 
analysis of shame and its opposite; the sudjective view of them, shewing 
how they appear in the persons themselves who are affected by them. 

‘The likely subjects of shame themselves are, first of all men of such 
a disposition, or in such a state of mind, as if they had certain others 
standing to them in the same relation as those of whom we said they 
stand in awe’, Such are persons whom they respect and admire, whom 
they regard as authorities, whose judgment and opinions they look up to. 
A somewhat complicated assemblage of words to express this simple 
meaning, that the disposition to shame is the same state of mind as that 
which has been before described as felt in the presence of certain classes 
of persons of whom we stand in awe; which are immediately specified. 
‘These were (i.e. ave, as we described them, dy ris ths ddéns povriger, 
tav Gavpafovray, kal ovs Oavpater k.rr. ante §§ 14, 15) either those that we 
admire, or that admire us, or by whom we wish to be admired, or those 
from whom we require any aid or service which we shall not obtain if we 
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lose our credit with them; and these either as actually looking on, actual 
spectators (of what we say or do), of which Cydias’ harangue on the 
allotment of Samos furnishes an example—for he required them to ima- 
gine the entire Greek people to be standing round the Athenians in a 
circle, as actual spectators, and not mere (future or expectant) listeners, 
of the decree they are about to make—or if such be near at hand, or 
likely to be listeners’ (to what we have to say: this especially for the 
deliberative speaker). 

The Sayov xAnpovyia here referred to is not the allotment of the 
Samian lands amongst Athenian citizens after the revolt of the island 
and its subsequent reduction by Pericles in 440B.c. Thucydides, who 
gives an account of the treatment of the Samians after their defeat, I 117, 
makes no mention of any such allotment. It is referred by Ruhnken, 
Hist, Crit., and by Grote, Wzs¢. of Gr. X 407 and note, 408, to Timotheus’ 
conquest of Samos in 366, and the subsequent Athenian settlement there 
in 352; of the former of which Cornelius Nepos speaks, Vit. Timoth. c. 1, 
ap. Clinton / AH. subanno 440. It was against this allotment of Samos that 
Cydias (of whom nothing seems to be known beyond this notice, his 
name does not even occur in Baiter and Sauppe’s list of Orators,) made 
his appeal to the Athenian assembly, and invited them to decide the 
question of spoliation, as though all Greece were standing round them 
looking on. Isocrates, Paneg. § 107, is obliged to defend his country- 
men from the reproach (dvecdi¢ew) of this and similar practices, not spe- 
cially named, by the plea that the appropriation of the territory was not 
due to rapacity, but solely to the desire of securing the safety of the 
desolated properties by planting a colony to defend them. 

‘And therefore also men in misfortune don’t like (are ashamed) to be 
seen by their gzondam rivals or emulators, because these are admirers’; 
and therefore, by the rule previously laid down, they are ashamed to 
appear before them in this undignified and melancholy condition, 

§ 25. And men are disposed to feel shame, ‘whenever they have 
attached to them any disgraceful deeds or belongings, derived either 
from themselves or their ancestors, or any others with whom they are in 
near relation’. dyyuoreia, ‘nearness of kin’, gives the right of succession 
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eee Victorius quotes Eur. Hippol. 424, dovdci yap 
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gular, and’ the exceptions, is well treated in Jelf’s Gv Gr. §§ 384, 385. 
Porson, Addenda ad Eur. Hec. 1149, had restricted the exceptions to per- 
sons or animate objects: Hermann, ad Soph. Electr. 430, corrects this too 
limited statement. Lobeck, Phrynichus, p. 425. On Aristotle’s use of this 
licence, see Zell ad Eth. Nic. vol. 11. p. 4, Waitz ad Organ. vol. I. p. 535. 

‘And, as a general rule, those on whose behalf (account) we our- 
selves feel ashamed (when they are guilty of any shameful act). These 
are such as have been just named (sc. mpdyovor 7 GAXou Tivés K.7.A.) aS well 
as all such as fall back upon us (dvaepopevor, ve-lati, who refer to us, as 
patrons or authorities), those, that is, to whom we have stood in the 
relation 6 : or admirers; or indeed if there be any others, like 
ourselves, to whom we look up as competitors for distinction: for there 
are many things which out of consideration for such we either do or 
avoid doing from a feeling of shame’. 

§ 27. ‘And when we are likely to be seen, and thrown together’ (dva- 
otpeper Oa, versari, conversari,; of converse, conversation, in its earlier 
application) ‘in public with those who are privy to (our disgrace), we are 
more inclined to feel ashamed’. Comp. Thucyd. I 37.4, xdv roit rd 
evirpenes daomovdov ovx iva pr Evvadiknowow érépors mpoBeBAnvrat, GAN ee 
kata povas ddikdor, kal draws ev 6 pev av kpardor Bidlwvrat, ob & dv Adbwor 
méov Exaow, Hv S€ rod Te mpooAdBaow dvacyvytdor. ‘May be spared 
their blushes, as there are none to witness them.” According to the pro- 
verb, Pudor in oculis habitat. Arnold ad loc. 

LG which also Antiphon the poet referred (dev, from which princi- 
ple he derived his remark) when, on the point of being flogged to death 
by Dionysius, he said, as he saw those who were to die with him (his 
fellow-sufferers) covering their faces as they passed through the gates (at 
the city gates, where a crowd was gathered to look at them), “ Why hide 


your faces? Is it not for fear that any one of these should see you 
to-morrow?” 
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On Antiphon the tragic poet, see II 2.19; and on dzorupmaviferbat, 
C5. 14. 

éyxadirrecOa, ‘to hide the face’ especially for shame. Plat. Phaedr. 
243 B, yunry tH Kepadj, kal odx dorep Tore Um’ aloxvyns éyxekaduppevos. In 
Phaedo 117 C, Phaedo covers his face to hide his tears, doraxri éydper Ta 
Saxpva, dare éyxadvypduevos dméxXaov evavrdv. Stallbaum refers to Dorville 
ad Charit. p. 274. Aesch. c. Tim. § 26, (Timarchus) yupvds émayxpariatev 
...0UT@ Kakds kal alcypds Stakeipevos To cdma Vad péOns Kal Bdedupias, Gore 
Tous ye ev dpovotyras éyxadvWacba, aicyuvOevtas imp Ths ToAEwS K.T.A. 
In the 3rd of the letters attributed to Demosthenes, 1485.9, rijs ’Apioro- 
yelrovos Kpicews avanynabevres eyxadiaode (hide your faces for shame). 

Also for fear, Arist. Plut. 707, pera rad éyd pév evOds évexaduapnv 
Seicas, Ib. 714. 

Plutarch, X Orat. Vit., "Avripdy, relates this story of Antiphon the 
orator. He was sent on an embassy to Dionysius tyrant of Syracuse ; 
and, at a drinking party, the question arising, which was the ‘best 
bronze’ in the world, ris dpuoros éort xaAxos; Antiphon said that was the 
best of which the statues of Harmodius and Aristogiton were made. 
Dionysius interpreting this as implying a similar design upon himself 
ordered him to be executed. Others say that the order was given in a fit 
of passion brought on by Antiphon’s criticism of his tragedies. 

4 py tis idy] The alternative 7 prefixed to the interrogative sentence, 
expresses the opinion of the writer or speaker, ‘It zs so—isn’t it?’ ‘You do 
think so, don’t you?’ and is most familiar in the Platonic dialogues ; also 
very frequent in our author. The alternative, which conveys this, refers 
to a suppressed tlause or clauses, “Is it so and so, or so and so,—or 
rather, as I myself think and suppose that you do also, is it not thus?” 
In order to express this, in translating we supply the negative. Socrates’ 
# ov ; ‘You think so, don’t you?’, which occurs so constantly (in Plato) at 
the end of his arguments, may seem to contradict this. But it really 
amounts to the same thing. Socrates, meaning to imply that he expects 
the other’s assent, says (literally) ‘or not??; which is, being interpreted, 
‘You surely don’t think otherwise?’ Dionysius’ 4} py consequently mean 
when expressed at full length ‘Is it anything else, or is it not rather as I 
suppose, lest’... 

‘So much for shame: of shamelessness, the topics may plainly be 
derived from the opposites of these’. 


CHAP, VII. 
xdpis, the dos, or instinctive emotion, of which this Chapter treats, 
represents the tendency or inclination to benevolence, to do a grace, 
favour, or service, spontaneous and disinterested (§§ 2, 5) to another, or 
to our fellow-man. It also includes the feeling of gratitude, the instinct- 
ive inclination to ve¢urn favours received. 
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§ 1. ‘The objects of benevolence, the circumstances and occasions 
(on which it is exercised), and the dispositions, characters, and moods 
of mind (of those who exercise it), will be evident when we have 
defined benevolence’. 

§2. ‘Let us then assume benevolence to be that, in accordance with 
(under the influence of) which he who has the feeling is said to doa service 
to one who is in want of it, not in return for anything (as a compensation 
or payment)’—it must be spontaneous as an instinct—‘nor for his own 
benefit, but for the advantage of the o/her party (to the transaction, 
éxeivg): the favour is great if it be (conferred on) one who is in extreme 
need of it, or if (the benefit it confers) be of great value or difficult (of 
attainment), on occasions of the like kind (eyddors kat xaXemois), or if 
it be unique’ (a solitary instance of such a service, the only time it ever 
was conferred: supply 7 dv povos 6 droupyav vmovpynon or simply yapion- 
rat), ‘or the first of its kind or the most important of its kind (/¢. more 
than any one else has ever done)’. 

A passage of Cicero, de Invent, XXXVIII. 112, will serve as a com- 
mentary on this. Beneficia ex sua vi, ex tempore, ex animo eius gut 
facit, ex casu, considerantur. (The character of acts of benevolence is 
gathered or determined from these four considerations.) Ex sua vi 
guaerentur hoc modo: magna an parva, facilia an difficilia, singularia 
sint an vulgaria, vera an falsa, guanam exornatione honestentur: ex 
tempore autem, si tum quum indigeremus, guum ceteri non possent, 
aut nollent, opitulart, st tum quum spes deseruisset: ex animo, si 
non suit commodi causa, st eo consilio fecit omnia ut hoc conficere 
posset: ex casu, st non fortuna sed industria factum videbitur aut st 
industria fortuna obstitisse. From this close resemblance I should 
infer, not that Cicero had Aristotle’s work before him when he wrote 
the de Inventione, but rather that it had been handed down, perhaps 
from him in the first instance, as a common-place in the ordinary books 
of Rhetoric. 

It was a disputed question, says Ar. again, Eth. Nic. viii 15, 1163 
@ 9, seq., whether the magnitude of a favour or benefit is to be measured 
by the amount of service to the recipient, or by the beneficence! of the 
doer. of it: the former being always inclined in the estimate of its 
value to underrate, the latter to overrate it. of péev yap madres rovadrd 
pace AaBeiv mapa rédv evepyerdv & puxpd iv exeivors Kal e&fv map’ érépoy 
AaBeiv, Karagpuxpifovres” oi 8” dvdrradw Ta péyrota Tay map adrois Kal & Tap 
adAov ovk Hy, kal év kvdvvois } TovadTais ypelas. 


ligeaten aye : 3 
TH TOU Spdcavros evepyecta. The amount of pains, labour, risk, or sacrifice 


incurred by the conferrer of the benefit here seems to be regarded as the measure 
of his ‘ beneficence’. 
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py avri twos] This might seem at first sight to exclude gratitude 
from the notion of xdpis; but this I believe cannot be intended; though 
gratitude and ingratitude are not distinctly noticed in the chapter. 
The case is this. ydpis in this chapter is employed exclusively in its 
subjective sense (see the Lexx.), to denote one of the instinctive feelings ; 
when therefore it is applied to express gratitude, it is the feeling only, 
and not the actual return of the favour, which is taken into account, 
This is expressed by the words pz) davri twos, which signify that it is ‘in- 
dependent of the actual requital of the benefit conferred’: and, indeed, 
gratitude may be equally felt when the receiver of the favour has no 
means of repaying it in kind. This independent or subjective feeling 
of gratitude is therefore opposed in the words jy) dvri twos to the notion of a 
pcos, the ‘payment’ or wages which a workman receives in fulfilment 
of an implied contract; where there is no feeling of gratitude or obliga- 
tion remaining on either side aftér the work is done and paid for. Whereas 
gratitude is a permanent feeling, and the sense of obligation still remains 
after the requital or repayment of the service. The opposite to this is 
Oru dwéS@xav GAN ovKk édoxay, § 5. It may be argued in certain cases 
that what appears to proceed from gratitude or spontaneous benevolence, 
is in reality nothing but the repayment of an obligation, with which ydpis 
is not concerned. 

§ 3. ‘All our natural impulses are waszs, and of these those especially 
which are accompanied by pain at the non-attainment (7) yeyvouevov) of 
their object : such are the appetites and desires, aslove’. On épe&is see p. 9, 
note on II 2.1. The connexion of this remark is with the deouev of the 
preceding definition. The feeling (and the consequent act) of benevolence 
always implies the satisfaction of some want in the recipient of the 
favour; if he did not waz it, it would be no favour. And besides this, 
the magnitude of the want is a measure of the magnitude of the favour 
and of the benevolence that prompts it. Aristotle therefore proceeds to 
notice some of the principal wants, in the satisfaction of which ydpis 
is manifested in the highest degree. 4A// our natural impulses imply 
wants—the épééeis, the ‘conative’ or striving faculties, all aim at some 
object which they desire to attain. To the ‘impulsive’ element of our 
nature, rd dpexrixov, belong the appetites and desires such as love (the 
animal passion), (Besides these the dpegis includes @upds, and BovAnais 
‘the will’.) These appetites and desires, being always accompanied with 
pain when thwarted or failing to attain their object, are for this 
reason ‘wants in the highest degree’ ; padiora derfoeis. 

kal ai (émiOupiar) év rais Tod copatos Kakdcece Kal ev Kwddvois (udduora 
Sejoers eloiv)] ‘Also those (desires) that occur in (belong to) bodily 
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sufferings or injuries (are wants of a high degree): for in fact (this a moze 
on the preceding) every one that is in danger or in pain feels desire’. 
For émiOupei 6 Avmovpevos compare supra c. 4 § 3, yeyvopévav dv Bovdovrat 
xaipovor mavtes, TY evavrioy S€ AuTotvTal, Gate THs BovAjoews onpeElov 
ai Nomat Kai ai 7jdovai. 

kdkwots, in its ordinary use, and especially in its legal application, 
denotes a particular kind of injury or suffeiing, viz. ill-treatment. It 
also however bears the more general sense, at least three times in 
Thucydides, 11 43, where xaxous is a repetition of xaxompayovvres, and 
implies ill-fortune, disaster, suffering : VII 4, and 82, rois re tpavpace kat 
Th GAAn kaxdoet, where the sense is unmistakable, and coincides exactly 
with the use of it here. 

‘And therefore it is, that those who stand by (assist or succour, 
maptordpevot) a man in poverty or exile, however slight the service they 
render, by reason of the magnitude of the want and the occasion, confer 
a great favour’ (or, ‘are very agreeable, acceptable’. The word seems to 
include both senses); ‘like the man who lent the mat éy Avkeio’, A 
Sriend in need ts a friend indeed. 

I have not attempted to translate the word Avkefg. We do not even 
know whether it is the name of a man or a place: it might also be the 
title of a play or a speech, from which the instance was borrowed. 
Victorius says, ‘historia ignota mihi est;’ Schrader, ‘quis, cui, quando 
dederit, incertum (rather zgzotum) est.’ The meaning is plain enough: 
it is a case like that of Sir Philip Sidney’s cup of cold water, in which cir- 
cumstances of time and place enormously enhance the value and im- 
portance of something which in ordinary circumstances is trifling and 
worthless [cf. Vol. 1. pp. 84, 144]. 

§ 4. ‘Accordingly, the service that is received’ (by the recipients, 
which seems to be the subject of éyew) ‘must be especially directed 
to these same things’ (viz. the satisfaction of the more urgent wants and 
desires. I have followed Bekker in retaining radra. MS A‘ has radra, 
and Q, Y°,Z° rowira, which is adopted by Victorius), ‘or if not, to 
things equal or greater. And therefore, now that the times, circum- 
stances, and dispositions of mind, which give rise to benevolent feeling, 
have been pointed out, it is plain that it is from these sources that we 
must provide our materials (for producing it in our audience), by 
shewing that the one party (the recipient in the transaction) either is 
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or has been! in want or pain such (as has been described), and the 
other either has done or is doing a service in a case of need, the service 
and the need being each of the kind mentioned’, 

§ 5. ‘It is plain too from what sources (or topics) may be derived 
the materials for depriving (those who have conferred a favour) of (the 
credit of) this kindly and benevolent feeling, and making them (and 
their act appear, representing them as) devoid of all such fecling and 
intention’, This is Victorius’ interpretation, and 1 think more consistent 
with what follows than that of Schrader, who understands it of the 
audience, and not of the benefactor; and explains it, ‘facere ut affectu 
illo, qui ad gratiam habendam referendamve fertur, vacui fiant audi- 
tores.” dxdpioros and dydprros, ‘without grace’, stand in the first instance 
for ‘unpleasing, disagreeable’,—so in Homer, Theognis, Herodotus— 
and express the opposite of xeyapurpévos, supra § 3: and this, with the 
substitution of the special sense of ydpis as a mdOos for the general sense 
of grace, beauty, favour, is the meaning given to the words by Aristotle 
here: ‘without grace’ is here to be understood ‘without this kindly 
feeling’. The ordinary use of the word for ‘ungrateful’ is founded upon 
a third sense of xdpus, viz. gratitude. 

‘For (we may argue) either that the (boasted) service is, or was, done 
from motives of self-interest, and this, as we said, (fv, by definition, 
§ 2,) is not benevolent feeling, or that the service was an accident of 
coincidence, or done under constraint, or that it was a payment and 
not a free gift, whether the party was aware (of his obligation to the 
other, so Victorius) or not”: for in both cases (whether conscious or 
unconscious) it was a mere barter or exchange, and therefore again in this 
respect no benevolence’, 


1 veyevnuévovs. There seems to be no intelligible distinction here made 
between elvas and ylyvecOat; at least, none that is worth expressing in the transla- 
tion. What again is the difference intended between the two verbs in this 
passage, yevdueva 4 dobpeva, 11. 8.13? It may be supposed that Aristotle has 
only used the latter verb in default of a perfect of the former. And it is certain 
that the Greek writers do occasionally employ forms of “ylyveo0as where our idiom 
requires the substitution uf the simple ‘to be’, If the word here be translated 
literally, the notion of ‘becoming’ must be rendered by ‘having come to be in, 
or fallen into, such want’. 

2 If I understand Aristotle aright, I cannot see how the alternative ere wh 
eldbres can be fairly and properly included in this topic; though it might of course 
be employed by an unscrupulous speaker to delude an unintelligent audience. 
1t seems to me that the forgetfulness or ignorance that anything is due to the 
person who receives the favour does alter the character of the transaction ; that 
the gift in such a case may be a free gift, and the feeling that prompts it xdpus, 
disinterested benevolence, and that the rt dvrl rwos does not here fairly apply. 
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auvérecev] avy, as in o¥prropa and ovppopa, marks the ‘coincidence.’ 

ounvayxdcbnoav] The ovv in this compound—compare Lat. cogere, 
compellere—conveys the notion of bringing close together, squeezing, 
crowding, and hence of compression, constraint; and thus enforces the 
dvaykn of the verb with which it is combined. Compare ovpméfew 
and oupmidetv (Plat. Tim.). : 

In illustration of the topic dwédmxav dAN ovx edwxay, Victorius very 
appositely cites the case of Demosthenes and Halonnesus referred to by 
Aeschines xara Krnowpadrros § 83. ‘Addvynoor édidov (Philip offered to gzve, 
make us a present of Halonnesus), 6 & (Demosthenes) dmnydpeve pi), hap- 
Bdvew, et diSmow GAXa pw) drodidwow (if the offer is to be regarded as a free 
gift instead of a repayment), wep) ovAAaBay dSiapepopevos: and (in Athen- 
aeus VI 223 D—224B) by the orator Cothocides ; and the Comic Poets, 
Antiphanes (év Neorrid:), Alexis (€v 2rpari@ry and év ’AdeAgois), Anaxilas 
(€v Evavdpia), and Timocles (év “Hpwow), who ridicule the objection 
as a mere verbal quibble. The phrase seems to have passed almost into 
a proverb, Victorius truly observes, “maioris tamen ponderis res erat 
quam videbatur, ut ex hoc quoque loco intelligitur.” Demosthenes seems 
to have advised his Athenians to refuse the offer as a gift, and only to 
accept it as a repayment of an outstanding obligation. The argument 
derived from Aristotle’s topic when applied to the case would be different. 
This offer is prompted by no xdpis or kindly feeling, as Philip represents 
it ; for it is no free gift but the mere payment of a debt. Consequently 
he is dydpioros, and we owe him no ydpis, or gratitude, in return. 

ov ovrws]| ‘neither in this way’. ‘ Wedther in this way’ (i.e. in the 
two last cases of intentional or even unintentional repayment, included 
as one under the head of repayment), is it true yapis, any more than in 
the two preceding, where the act is (1) not disinterested, or (2) accidental 
or compulsory. 

§ 6. ‘And (in estimating the value of the feeling or act of benevo- 
lence) we must examine it under all the Categories; for ydpis may be 
referred to that of substance (the fact) or quantity, or quality, or time, 
or place’, Schrader has illustrated the first three of these, but examples 
are hardly necessary where they so readily suggest themselves. Brandis, 
in the tract so often cited [Phzlologus iv i], p. 26, observes on this 
passage, that though there can be no doubt that when Aristotle wrote 
this he had the list of categories lying before him, whether or no the 
book was then written cannot be decided. 

‘And it is a sign (of the dyapioria, the absence of benevolent feeling, 
that there was no intention of obliging us, and that we therefore owe 
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CHAP. VIII. 


them 7 no ) thanks), if people have previously refused a smaller service!’, 
because it is clear that they must have had some interested motive in 
conferring the greater, which destroys the favour: ‘ orif they have done the 
same or equal or greater to our enemies ; for it is plain that here again 
the service was not disinterested’, was not done for our sake. ‘Or if the 
service was worthless, and the doer of it knew it to be so’;—(like the 
‘Calabrian host’ and his pears, Zorcis comedenda, which he tries to force 
upon his unwilling guest; Hor, Epist.1 7. 14 seq. Prodigus et stultus donat 
quae spernit et odit)—‘ for no one will admit that he wants things worthless’, 

‘Having thus dispatched the subject of favours bestowed from feel- 
ings of benevolence and the reverse, let us now pass on to things piti- 
able, the objects of pity, and the states of mind or dispositions in which 
it resides’, 


CHAP. VIII. 

§ 2. Pity, according to the popular definition, which is all that Rhe- 
toric requires, is a feeling of pain that arises on the occasion of any evil, 
or suffering, manifest, evident (apparent, to the eye or ear), deadly or 
(short of that) painful, when unmerited; and also of such a kind as we 
may expect to happen either to ourselves or to those near and dear to us, 
and that when it seems to be near at hand: for it is’plain that any one 
who is capable of feeling (/#z. is to feel) the emotion of pity must be such 
as to suppose himself liable to suffer evil of some kind or other, himself 
or his friends; and evil of that kind which has been stated in the defini- 
tion, or like it, or nearly like it. 

On awopérg = haveps, evident, unmistakable, see note on p. 10 (II 2. 1). 
Victorius understands it to mean “ quod nobis malum videatur: possemus 
enim in hoc falli, atque eam miseriam esse iudicare quae minime sit.” 
But this surely would be expressed by Soxeiv, not daiverOar: and to say 
nothing of the numerous examples by which the other interpretation is 
supported, (some of which are given in the note above referred to,) this 
seems to be more appropriate to what follows, and to the nature of the 
waOos itself: for the feeling of pity is strong in proportion to the vivid- 
ness with which the suffering is brought home to us*. The actual sight 
of it, when we see the effect of the injury (and perhaps also a graphic 
description of it from an eye-witness), gives it a reality and a force which 


1 Toup, quoted by Gaisford, very unnecessarily conjectures ef €\arrov pev, 
‘si minus dederint quam par esset.’ 

2 A remark of Lessing, at the end of the first section of his Zaokoon, will serve 
as a commentary on Aristotle’s @awoudvy. ‘* Alles stoische ist untheatralisch ; 
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intensify our sympathy. That this is Aristotle’s meaning appears most 
clearly from a subsequent passage, § 8, where’ these painful things are 
enumerated, and are found to be all of them bodily affections: and still 
more perhaps from § 14, where the effect of mpd opparav roveiy 1S 
described. Aristotle has omitted, designedly or not, all mention of 
mental suffering: perhaps he thought that not being actually vészble it 
was incapable of exciting pity. See further on this in note on 11 8. 8. 

Again, this view of the meaning of the word is in exact agreement 
with a preceding observation upon pain, II 4.31, that ‘all painful things 
are objects of sense, (that is, all feelings which can properly be called 
painful are excited by sensible objects,)! and the greatest evils, as wicked- 
ness and folly, are the least sensible; for the presence of vice causes no 
pain’. Victorius, who however does not refer to this passage, has 
pointed out that the kind of evil which excites pity is distinguished and 
limited by the epithets péapriké kai Avtnps; which upon the principle 
laid down in c. 4. 31 excludes the greatest evils, moral and intellectual, 
as objects of pity. —-- aS 

With rot dvakiov rvyxdvery Comp. II 9.1, dvrixerrar TO édeeliv...6 
Kadovor vewecav' TO yap AvmeicOa emt rais dvakias Kakompayiats K.T.A. 
When a bad man suffers we look upon it as a deserved punishment, and 
feel no pity, unless we deem the punishment to be excessive. ‘ Alas’, 
says Carlyle, of the end of the Girondins, ‘whatever quarrel we had with 
them, has not cruel fate abolished it? Pity only survives.” Fvench Re- 
volution, Pt. 111. Bk. Iv. c. 8, ult. 

The last clause of the definition, 6 kav avros k.7.X., expresses the com- 
passion, sympathy with the sufferer, the fellow-feeling, implied in pity. 
flaud ignara malt miseris succurrere disco. It is only in this form, as 
‘Compassion’, that the emotion enters into Mr Bain’s list; Ezodions 
and Will, p. 112, [chap. VII § 22, ed. 1875]. Compassion, according 
to him, is one of the benevolent affections, a group subordinate to 
the family of Tender Emotions. This appears to be a juster view 
of the nature and connexion of the feeling than the account given 
by Aristotle. The fact is, as I have elsewhere stated2, that the con- 
ception of general benevolence and love and duty to our fellow-crea- 
tures, is of modern and Christian origin, and finds no place in Ari- 
stotle’s Ethical System: the ydpis of the preceding chapter includes but 


und unser mitleiden ist allezeit dem leiden gleichmassig welches der interessirende 
gegenstand aussert. Sieht man ihn sein elend mit grosser seele ertragen, so wird diese 
grosse secle zwar unsere bewunderung erwecken, aber die bewunderung ist ein halter 
affekt, dessen unthiitiges staunen jede andere wirmere leidenschaft, so wie jede andere 
deutliche vorstellung, ausschliesset.” 

1 This however seems to require some qualification: it is true of course of all 
bodily pain; but are not certain mental states, as doubt, suspense, uncertainty, 
disappointment, also painful? In the case of é\eos, Ar. probably means that at 
least some sensible image, a mental representative, or gayracla, proceeding from 
some object of sense, is required to excite the painful feeling. But surely we can 
pity the mental as well as the bodily sufferings of a friend, provided he makes 
them sufficiently distinct and intelligible to us. 

2 Review of Aristotle's System of Ethics, 1867, p. 52. 
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a small part of it, being in fact confined to doing a service to a friend 
in need. Again the limitation of pity to those sufferings to which 
we ourselves or our friends are exposed, ascribes a selfishness to the 
emotion which seems not necessarily to belong to it. In fact if this were 
true, the God of the Christian, and the gods of the heathen would be 
alike incapable of it. Hobbes, in accordance with his theory of uni- 
versal selfishness, goes beyond Aristotle in attributing the feeling solely 
to self-love. Leviathan, Pt. 1. c. 6, ‘Grief for the calamity of another is 
Pity; and ariseth from the imagination that the like calamity may befall 
himself; and therefore is called also Compassion, and in the phrase of 
this present time a Fellow-feeling. And therefore’ (he continues, another 
point of contact with Aristotle,) ‘for calamity arising from great wicked- 
ness the best men have the least pity; and for the same calamity those 
have pity that think themselves least obnoxious to the same.’ [Hobbes, 
as is well known, analysed Aristotle’s treatise in his Brief of the Art 
of Rhetorick, first printed zzéh date in 1681. The Leviathan was pub- 
lished in 1651. S.] 

The Stoic definition, quoted by Victorius from. Diog. Laert., Zeno, VII 
I, is in partial agreement with that of Aristotle, but omits the last clause; 
Zheds €ore AUN ws emi dvakias Kaxorabodytt. Whence Cicero, Tusc. Disp. 
Iv 8.18, mcsericordia est aegritudo ex miseria alterius tniuria laborantis. 
But the Stoics, though they thus defined pity, nevertheless condemned 
the exercise of it: Diog. Laert., u. s., § 123, éAXerpovas ju) eivar ovyyveunv 
7 éyew pndevi' py yap mapréevar ras é€k Tov vopouv emuBaddovaas Kodacets, 
érei té y elkew Kal 6 édeos adrn O 7 emeikera ovdévera eats Wuxns mpos 
KoAdoets mpoomowoupéevn xpnarorynta’ pnd olecOar okdnporépas avras eivas. 
“Pity, anger, love—all the most powerful social impulses of our nature— 
are ignored by the Stoics, or at least recognised only to be crushed.” 
Lightfoot, Dissert. 11 on Ep. to Philip. p. 320. 

§ 3. ‘And therefore, neither are those who are utterly lost and 
ruined inclined to pity—for they suppose themselves to be no more liable 
to suffering, seeing that their sufferings are all over (their cup of suffering 
has been drained to the dregs)—nor those who deem themselves trans- 
cendantly happy; on the contrary, they wax wanton in insolence. For, 
supposing themselves to be in possession of every kind of good, it is 
plain that they must assume also their exemption from all liability to 
evil; which in fact is included in the class total of goods’. 

mendvdact] See note on elpyabw, I 11. 29, and the examples of the 
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indicative perfect there collected. Cf. Tvoia fuit. Fuit Ilium et ingens 
gloria Teucrorum. 

§ 4. ‘Persons inclined to think themselves (especially) liable to 
suffering are such as the following; those who have already suffered 
some disaster from which they have made their escape (i.e. were not mav- 
TehGs dmodwdédres, completely ruined by it), and men advanced in years, 
by reason of the prudence (or wisdom) and experience’ (which belong to 
advanced age), and the weak (in dody; who are powerless to protect 
themselves against aggression and injury), and those who are of a rather 
more timid disposition than ordinary (this is weakness of mind), and men 
of study and cultivation, for these are men who can accurately calculate’ 
(the chances of human life; by the experience and knowledge which their 
studies have taught them. So Victorius). 

kal Svamedevyores] This is a remarkable exemplification of that rule 
of Rhetoric, that every question has two sides, of which either may be 
maintained indifferently according to circumstances, and that all its 
materials and reasonings are confined to the sphere of the probable. 
Here we have a flat contradiction of the statement in the chapter on 
oBos and Oapoos, 11 5.18, where we are told that repeated escape from 
danger is a ground of confidence. The fact is that it may give rise to 
either, according to the temper and turn of mind of this or that indi- 
vidual: the sanguine will derive confidence from repeated escapes ; the 
anxious and timorous, and the student or philosopher, the Solon, who 
has learnt by bitter experience that no one can be accounted happy 
until the end has come,—the second class, the memaWevpévor, [will be 
affected in exactly the opposite manner], for the reason given by Aristotle 
himself, evAéytoros yap. There can be no doubt that he had two different 
kinds of characters in his mind when he made the opposite statements. 

oi SeAdrepor paddov] It is quite possible to find a distinct meaning 
for both these comparatives and not regard them as mere tautology. 
The comparative in Greek, Latin, English, when it stands alone, with 
the object of comparison suppressed, has two distinguishable signi- 
fications ; paAdov, for example, is either (1) p@AAov rod déovros, ‘400 
much’, (ne guid nimiés), more than it ought to be ; or (2), what we express 
by ‘rather’, (itself a comparative of athe ‘early’—comp. Ital. piutosto, 


* By these they have been taught the instability of all human fortunes; rdv- 
O@pwrwa, their constant liability to accident and calamity and ‘all the ills that 
flesh is heir to.’ BéBara 8 ovdels Ovyrds evruxe yeyds. Eur. Fragm. ap. Stob. 
p- 562 (Fr. incert. 44 Dind, [fr. 1os9, ed. 5]). Ovnrds yap dy Kat Ovnra meloecOae 
ddxe* Oeod Blov Sfv ats dvOpwros wv; Ibid. p- 568 (No. 45 Dind. [fr. 1060, 
ed. 5]). 
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piutosto grasso ‘rather fat’), i.e. more than ordinary, paddov rod el@Ooros, 
a little in excess, rather more than usual. Hence of detAdrepot paddov May 
be rendered ‘rather too timid’, more in a slight degree than men usually 
are, and also ‘unduly timid’, more so than they ought to-be. Examples of 
this ‘double comparative’—it being assumed apparently that it is zz a/l 
cases a mere tautological reduplication—are given by Victorius ad 1 7. 18, 
and by Waitz (from Aristotle) on Top. I'1, 116 6 4, Vol. 11 p. 465. I have 
shewn on I 7.18, that w@Xov xddXuov there is not a case in point, both 
of the words having each its own meaning. Of the reduplicated com- 
parative and superlative, some examples are given in Matth. Gr. Gr. 
§§ 458, 461, and of the latter, by Monk, Hippol. 487. 

evAdytotos, Opposed to dAdyoros § 5, means one that ed Aoyifera, 
is good or ready at calculating, or reasoning in general: and marks 
the reflecting, thoughtful man, as opposed to the careless and un- 
reflecting, who does not look forward or take forethought at all. 

§ 5. ‘And those who have parents or children or wives (are inclined 
to pity), because these are one’s own (part and parcel of oneself) and 
at the same time liable to the accidents before mentioned’. 

§ 6. ‘And those who are neither in a state of feeling implying 
courage, as anger or confidence,—for these (raira, ra ma@n) take no 
thought for’ (‘are devoid of calculation or reflexion’, as before) ‘the future 
—nor in a temper of insolence and wantonness—for these also never 
reflect upon the possibility of future disaster, but those who are in a 
state of mind intermediate to these. Nor again those who are in excessive 
terror, for people who are startled (frightened out of their wits) have no 
pity for others because they are absorbed by their ow emotion (or 
suffering)’. oixe(@ ‘that which is ¢heir own’, or proper to them at the 
moment, and so does not allow them to think of the suffering of o¢hers, 
opposed to T@ ddrorpic. Comp. zuzfra § 11, rd yap Sewov Erepov tov 
€Aeewvod, kal exkpovoTikoy Tod éd€ov k.t.A., and King Lear, V 3. 230. Albany. 
Produce thety bodies, be they alive or Wend. This judgment of the heavens, 
that makes us tremble, touches us not with pity. Compare also, I 14. 5, 
& of dkovovres oBodvra paddov i) €Acodow, and Cic. Tusc. Disp. II 27, 
quoted by Victorius on that passage. 

mpos T@ olkei@ madet.] From the primary, physical, sense of mpés with 
the dative ‘ at, by, upon’, (BdANew wort yain, Hom. Il. A 245,) and so 

‘resting upon’, is immediately derived, by an obvious metaphor, that 
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dy) OTav Exn oUTws wrt avaurnoOnvat TOLAUTAa TUP- 
of ‘mentally resting upon, fixed upon, devoted to, busily engaged in (as a 
pursuit)’, or as here, ‘absorbed in’; generally with eva: but also with other 
verbs signifying a state of rest. The usage is very inadequately illustrated, 
in fact, hardly noticed, in most of the graminars and lexicons that I 
have consulted, with the exception of that of Rost and Palm: I will 
therefore add a few examples that I have noted, though some of these 
are to be found in the lexicon above named. Wyttenbach, on Plut. 
de ser. num. vind. 549 D (Op. vii p. 328), and on Plat. Phaedo 84 Cc 
(p. 223), has supplied instances chiefly from Plutarch and still later writers, 
to which Heindorf refers in his note on a passage of the Phaedo. Plat. 
Rep. VI 500 B, mpos Tois ova thy Sidvovay éxovre (with the mind, Le the 
attention fixed upon), Ib. VIII 567 A, mpds r@ Kad’ tyepay (Bio i.e. tpopf) 
dvaykatavrar elvat, Ib. IX 585 A, mpos mAnpdoes Te Kal HOov@ yiyveo Oat. 
Critias, 109 E, Parmen. 126 C, mpos immuxy ra moda diatpiBe. Phaedo 84C¢, 
Phaedr. 249 C, mpds ékeivors det gore pripn, D, mpos TH Oeip yryvopevos. 
Demosth. de Cor. § 176, jv...mpds TO oKomeiv...yévnobe (seriously occupy 
yourselves in the consideration...give your serious attention to it). Id. 
de Fals. Leg. § 139, dAos mpds TH Arjppate qv. Aesch. c. Timarch, § 74, 
mpos TH avaykn taltn ylyvecOa. Ib. adv. Ctes. § 192, mpods érépw rut 
THY yropny éxev. Arist. Pol. vitl (Vv) 8, Zev. 1308 & 36, mpos rois idios 
oxoAa¢ew (to have leisure to attend to their private affairs), 1309 a 5, mpos 
trois idiors eivat, Ib. line 8, diatpiBew mpos Tots épyous. Ib. c. 11, 1313 6 20, 
mpos To Kal? nuépav ovtes doxoro. wow emiBovdrevew. Ib. VII (VI) 4, 
1318 4 13, mpos tois epyos SiarpiBev. Similarly in Latin: Cic. de Or. 
I 8.34, studium in quo estis. Hor. Sat. 1 9.2, totus im ills. Epist. 1 
I. II, omnts in hoc sum. 

§ 7. ‘We pity also any of those that we deem men of worth: for 
if there be any one who thinks that there are none, such will believe that 
every one deserves to suffer’. 

6 yap pndéva oidpevos (etvar emeck#) x.7A.] Such as Timon ‘of 
Athens’, 6 pucdvOpemos, Vict. and Schrad.; of Timon, see Arist. Av. 
1549, Lysistr. 808 seq., Phryn. Com. Movdrpomos, Fr. 1., Lucian, Tim. 
Hemsterh. ad Luc. I p. 99. Plut. vit. Anton. c. 69 ult., 70. Meineke, 
Fist. Com. Gr. 1 p. 327. Cic. Tusc. Disp. IV 11. 25, (odium) 2” hominum 
universum genus, quod accepimus de Timone, gui wodvOpwros appellatur. 
Id. de Amic. xx. 87. Schrader cites also Mamercus, in Martial. 
Ep. v 28, which concludes thus; Hominem malignum forsan esse tu 
credas: ego esse miserum credo cui placet nemo. 

‘And indeed in general, (a man is inclined to pity) whensoever he 
is in such a mood as to call to mind things similar that have happened 
either to himself or to one of those he loves, or to anticipate the possi- 
bility’ (yevéoOa without dv) ‘of their happening either to himself or 
his friends’. On the ellipse in rév adrod see the note on the parallel 
case, II 2. I, } rev avrov. 

avapynoOjvac] Victorius quotes Virgil’s Dido, haud ignara mali miserts 
succurrere disco ; and Theseus, Soph. Oed. Col. 562. 
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édmica| eédAmis and sKEKey like éveidos, cupdopd, roootros (which 
is sometimes used for ‘so little’) and others, are voces mediae, 
i.e. have in themselves a szzdd/e or indifferent sense, to be determined 
either way by the context. ¢ ei mis is ‘expectation’ or ‘anticipation’, 
and becomes either hope or fear, according as the expectation is of good 
or evil. Pind. Nem. 1 32 (48), kouwal yap épxovr’ édaides moduméver dvOpd- 
mov (Dissen ad loc). Plat. Legg. 1 644 C, ddfas peddAdvrav, oly Kowvoy pev 
dvoua éAmis, idtov dé PoBos pév 4 mpo AUmns Amis, Oappos S€ 4 mpd Tov 
évavriov (Stallbaum ad loc.). It occurs in the sense of simple expectation, 
and of anticipation of evil, two or three times in Sophocles. In the 
former, Trach. 721, tiv éAnida—ris rdyns Kpivew mdpos, Aj. 600, xaxay 
edrid’ éyov. In the latter, Oed. R. 771 (quoted by Victorius), xo¥ px 
arepnOns y, és TocodTov éAmidwy éyov BeBdros. Ib. 1432, €Amidos wp’ dreé- 
omacas (the expectation of evil). So spes and sferare. Virg. Aen. 
IV 419, hunc ego st potut tantum sperare dolorem (apud Victorium), Cic. 
de Or. III 13. 51, guoniam hacc satis spero vobis...molesta et putida widert. 
Juv. Sat. Iv 57, 2am quartanam sperantibus aegris: with which Ruperti, 
in his note on the passage, compares the German, /ch will nicht hoffen 
dass dieses geschehe. Sallust, Cat. 20, mala res, spes multo asperior. 

éArioat yeveoOa] See note on I 4.9, Vol. I. p. 65. 

§ 8. ‘We have now stated the moods of mind in which men are 
inclined to pity ; what the objects of pity are, is plain to be seen from the 
definition : that is, of things which cause pain and suffering all are piti- 
able that are also destructive, and (in fact) everything that is destructive 
and ruinous; and all evils of which chance is the cause, provided they be 
of sufficient aeuced 

On Avanpa cal ddvynpa, Victorius and Schrader are agreed, that Aumnpés 
représents mental, and ddvnpos bodily, pain or suffering. But it 1s cér- 
tain that in ordinary usage either of them can be applied to both. That 
Avan and Avmnpéds include bodily pain appears from the regular opposition 
of Sov and Avmn expressing pleasure and pain zz general: equally so 
in Aristotle’s psychology, where 7jSovy and Avy are the necessary accom- 
paniments of sensation zz all animals, and in Plato’s moral philosophy 
(Gorgias, Phaedo, Philebus, &c.), where they most unmistakably include 
all kinds of pleasures and pains. ddvvn and odvynpos, though most fre- 
quently perhaps applied to pain of body (as especially in Homer, also in 
Plato and in Soph. Phil. 827, ddvvn bodily, opposed to ddyos mental, pain), 
can also be used to express mental suffering, as may be seen by consult- 
ing Rost and Palm’s Lexicon. ’Odvvn, proprie corporis......transfertur ad 
animi dolorem (Ellendt, Ler. Soph. s. v.). The derivation of pee from 
a root ed ‘eat’, a, éoOiw edo, and of dumn from a root /up ‘to break’, 


(Curtius, Grundz. der Gr. Etym. 1. pp. 218, 240,) ‘throws no light upon 
WE 
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the distinction between them: both, according to the natural growth of 
language, have a physical origin, and are transferred by metaphor to the 
expression of mental affections. But, read by the light of the explanatory 
§ 8, the difficulty is at once cleared up. Only ddvnpd is repeated, which 
shews that the difference between this and Avmypa is—here at all events— 
one of expression merely and not of conception. This is confirmed by 
the details of things painful which are enumerated in § 8, all of them 
evils affecting the body alone. And this is in fact an explanation of the 
meaning of daivouevm xax@ in the definition, that being most evident or 
palpable which is presented immediately to the sense. Comp. note on 
ghawopére § I. : Pepe 

Of dvaipertixa Victorius says that it is not in itself precisely distinguish- 
able in sense from @Oaprixd, but (as I have expressed in the translation) 
the latter term applies only to some particular cases of Aumnpd and ddv- 
ynpa, whilst dvaperixa is extended to a// things destructive. 

§ 9. ‘Painful and destructive are, death’ (in its various forms, plur. 
sundry kinds of death) ‘and personal injuries’ (such as wounds or blows 
inflicted in an assault—dixn aixias is an action of ‘ assault and battery’ 
under the Athenian law) ‘and all bodily suffering or damage’ (of any kind, 
see ante II 7. 3, and note), ‘and old age, and disease, and want of food’. 

§ 10. ‘The evils which are due to chance (accident or fortune) are the 
entire lack, or scarcity, of friends—and therefore also to be severed’ 
(parted, divorced, torn away, divelli, distrahi, ab aliguo, Cicero,) ‘from 
friends and familiars is pitiable—personal ugliness or deformity, weak- 
ness of body, mutilation’ (or any maimed crippled condition of body, 
which prevents a man from taking an active part in the service of the 
state, and discharging his duties as a citizen). 

The three last of the evils mentioned, afcyos, doOévera, dvarnpia, occur 
again, as Victorius notes (without the reference, which is also omitted by 
Gaisford who quotes him), Eth. N. 111 7, 1114 @ 22, seq., in a passage (which 
will serve as a partial commentary on the text of the Rhetoric) in which 
the distinction is drawn between defects and injuries bodily and mental 
as misfortunes, due to nature or accident, and the same when we have 
brought them on ourselves by carelessness or vice. Thus aivypérns or al- 
axos may be due to nature, dia pvow, or to the neglect of athletic exer- 
cises, dyupvaciay, or carelessness in general, duéAetay: in the former case 
it is the object not of censure but of pity; in the latter it is to be blamed. 
The same may be said of do@évera, and mjpwors, the equivalent of dva- 
mnpia in the Rhetoric; the instance of the mutilation or crippled condi- 
tion there given is ddimdness; ‘no one would reproach a man blinded 
either by nature or disease or a blow, but would rather pity him; but if 
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the blindness proceeded from drunkenness or any other form of licen- 
tiousness every one would condemn it’. We have here the necessary 
qualification supplied which limits and distinguishes the cases in which 
ugliness, weakness and mutilation are really pitiable. 

‘And when an ill result follows from what might naturally have been 
expected to lead to good’, i.e. when in any enterprise or course of action, 
we have done everything that seemed likely to ensure success, and yet 
fail (or ‘come to grief’) in spite of all our endeavours, this again is a mis- 
fortune, or piece of z//-/uck: ‘and the frequent repetition of accidents of 
this kind’, 

With dyadov te mpafar comp. ypnordov re mparrov, Arist. Plut. 341. 
Victorius refers in illustration of this disappointed expectation to Ari- 
adne’s complaint in Catullus, Epith. Pel. et Thet. 139, certe ego te in 
medio versantem turbine leti eripui, et seq. 

§ 11. ‘And the occurrence or accession of some piece of good for- 
tune after a calamity (or disaster which prevents one from enjoying it; 
as when a man succeeds to an estate in his last illness), as the present 
from the ‘Great King’ did not reach Diopeithes till after his death’. 
This is illustrated by Schrader from Vell. Paterc. 11 70, Dectderat Cassiz 
caput cum evocatus advenit nuncians Brutum esse victorem. 

metrovOoros yevecOa] for memovOor, the genitive absolute being sub- 
stituted for the proper case after the verb. This irregularity occurs more 
frequently in Aristotle than elsewhere. Comp. Rhet. II 23.7 (this is a 
doubtful instance), Ib. § 24, dwoBeBAnpevns Twos...eddxer. Ib. § 30, dua 
eipnuévov yvopitev. Polit. 11 11, 1273 67, BéArwoy b€...dAN apxdvray ye 
émipedeiaOar tijs cxyodjs. Ib. c. 2, 1261 4 5, apxdvTwy Erepou érépas dpxov- 
aw dpxyas. De Animal 5, 410429, gdyot yap thy ux €k rod ddov 
elovévat dvamvedvrwy (for the ordinary dvamvéovow). Ib. Il 8, 420 6 26, 
dvaykaioy eiow dvanveopévov eictevat Tov dépa. Phys. VI 9.7, 240 @ 9, oup- 
Baiver 8) 76 B etva kal TOT.... map dAAnAa Kwoupévoy (for kvovpeva’. De 
Gen. Anim, II 2.8, 735 4 34, é&eAOovros 5€ drav dromvedon TO Oepuor k.T.r. 
In Rhet. I 3. 5, ws xeipov, an absolute case, nomin, or accus., is probably 
an example of the same irregularity. The same usage occurs not unfre- 
quently in Plato, but generally with the addition of ws. See Phaedo77 E, 
94 E, S:avoodpevoy ds dppovias ovens. Rep. I 327 E, os py dkovoopevav 
odrw dvavoeicbe. V 470 E, VII 523 C, os AEeyorrds pov Siavood. Cratyl. 439 
Cc. Theaet. 175 B, yeda ov Suvapévar doyifecOa. This is further illus- 
trated by Matth., Gr. Gr. § 569. 

Somewhat similar is the very common transition from dative to 
accusative, and especially when the adjective or participle is joined with 
an infinitive mood as the subject; in which case it may be con- 
sidered, as a kind of attraction: so Sympos. 176 D, ovre avrds éOedy- 
cau dv meiv, otre GAA@ oupBovdredoayt, GAws Te kal Kpaimrak@vrTa 
éru éx tis mporepaias; where the participle is attracted back to 
meiv. Ib. 188 D, where Suvapévous is similarly attracted to opsdew from 
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the preceding jjuiv, with which it ought strictly to agree. Instances of a 
change (without such attraction expressed, but apparently derived from 
it by analogy,) from dative (or genitive) to accusative may be found in 
Elmsley’s note on Eur. Heracl. 693. Two of these are, Aesch. Choeph. 
408, pol kdvoveay, and Soph. El. 479, Umeori pou Opacos...kvovear. Add 
Plat. Rep. lI 414 A, ripas doréov (avti...Nayyavovta, V 453 D, npiv yevoTéov 
kal metparéov...edmi{ovras. The opposite change occurs in Rhet.1I 5. 13, 
where peifou is substituted for peifova after vmepéyeu. 

AvoreiOet] This reference to the death of Diopeithes, commander of 
the Athenian troops who defended the Thracian Chersonese against the 
incursions of Philip, B.C. 342—341, see Grote, H7st. of Gr. [Chap. 90] Vol. XI 
p. 622 seq., furnishes one additional item of evidence, hitherto I believe 
unnoticed, as to the date of publication of the Rhetoric. Demosthenes 
defended Diopeithes and his conduct against the Philippizing party at 
Athens in the speeches epi ray év Xeppovyom and the third Philippic, 
both spoken in the last half of 341. Grote, u.s., p. 624. The earliest 
date assignable to the death of Diopeithes is consequently 340 B.C. This 
may be added to the passages, which go to fix the date of this work, cited 
in the Introd. p. 37 seq. Little more is known of Diopeithes: the refer- 
ences to him in Demosthenes are collected by Kaiter and Sauppe, Orazores 
Attic? 11. Ind. Nom. p. 40. Most of them occur in the two speeches 
above mentioned: he is referred to again in the letter attributed to Philip 
(Orat. 12), and de Cor. § 70, as the author of a certain Wy¢icpa together 
with Eubulus and Aristophon. In the Schol. on Demosth. (Baiter and 
Sauppe, u.s., III p. 72 617) wept ray ev Xeppovyow, we have the following 
notice, odros 6 AvomeiOns (there are three others named in the Orators) 
matnp av Mevdydpov tot Kwpixod 6 dé Mévavdpos didros Av Anpuoobévors, 
dv Ov vmep AtomeiOous Bovdeverar. [See however A. Schaefer’s Demosthenes 
II 422, where the father of Menander is identified with Diopeithes of 
Cephista and not with Diopeithes of Szzez, the general referred to in 
the text.] Compare also Clinton, Fas¢i Hellenic 11 144. 

mapa Baowews] The ‘Great King’, the king of Persia, as unique 
amongst sovereigns, and standing alone, far above all the rest who bore 
the title, appears consequently as BaoiAevs, without the definite article. 
Being thus distinguished from all other kings, his title, like proper names, 
and some of the great objects of nature where there is only one of the 
kind, requires no additional distinction, and consequently the article is 
omitted.—The reigning king of Persia was at this time Ochus, who took 
the name of Artaxerxes (Artax. III.), Diodorus apud Clinton, Fasti 
ffellenict, p. 315: on Ochus, ib. p. 316. 

‘And (it is pitiable) either never to have attained to any good at all 


(i.e. desired good or success) or after having attained to lose the enjoy- 
ment of it’. 
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§ 12. ‘These and the like are the things (the ills or sufferings) that 
we pity: the objects of pity (persons) are our friends and acquaint- 
ance—provided they are not very closely connected with us; for in 
regard of the latter we are in the same state of mind’ (have the same 
feelings, i.e. in this case the feeling of anxiety and alarm) ‘as we are 
about ourselves when threatened with (the like disaster)’, peANovras 
(ravra meiceoOa). ‘And for this reason it was that Amasis, as is reported, 
wept, not at the sight of his son led away to death, but of his friend beg- 
ging: for this is a spectacle of pity, that of terror: for the terrible is dis- 
tinct from the pitiable, nay, it is exclusive of pity, and often serviceable 
for the excitement of the opposite feeling’. 

Aeon oe eetPe here by an Oversight called Amasis, was in 
reality Psammenitus, his successor on the throne. The horrible story 
of Cambyses’ ferocious cruelty here alluded to is told by Herodotus 
III 14, with his accustomed naiveté, as if there was nothing in it at 
all extraordinary or unusual. It will be sufficient to quote in the 
way of illustration Psammenitus’ answer to Cambyses’ inquiry, why he 
acted as Aristotle describes, which will likewise serve as a commentary 
ON oikevornre in our text. @ mai Kvpov, Ta pev oiknia nv pelo Kaka 7) Bote 
dvak\aiew, TO O€ Tod éraipov mévOos aé.ov nv Saxpvav’ os ex moAAdy kal 
evdaipovav éexmecay ei mr@xninv dmixrar emt ynpaos odd. Ta oiknia are, 
his sov’s death, and his daughter's humiliation. As to the substitution of 
Amasis for Psammenitus, Victorius and Buhle think it may be explained 
either by a slip of memory on Aristotle’s part, or by a variation in the 
story in the account given by other authorities. I have no doubt myself 
that the true explanation is the former. We have already seen that 
our author is very liable to misquotation, as I believe to be the case 
with all or most of those who, having a wide range of reading and an 
unusually retentive memory, are accustomed to rely too confidently 
upon the latter faculty. The vague #s daciv confirms this view. If 
Aristotle had remembered as he set down his example that he had 
it from Herodotus, it seems to me quite certain that he would have 
mentioned his name. 

éxxpovarixdy] prop. ‘expulsive’, inclined to strike or drive out (hav- 
ing that ature or tendency), the metaphor being taken, according to 
Victorius, from two nails, one of which being driven in after the other 
forces it, out, or expels it. He quotes Eth. Nic. 111 15, sub fin., (ai 
émiOvpiar) ay peydda kal oodpal daw, kal Tov Aoyiopov exxpovovow. 
Plut. p. 1088 A, non posse suaviter vivi secundum Epicurum c. 3, (aévos) 
im Dror rover, dorep Frov chodporépav, éxxpovdpevos diraddarrerat, and 
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Cic. Tusc. Disp. IV 35. 75, edéam novo quidem amore veterem amorem, 
tanquam clavo clavum, eiciendum putant. jdrov Pro exkpovew is a 
proverb, occurring three times in Lucian, de merc. cond. c. 9, VOL tL 
p. 716, ed. Hemst., pro lapsu inter salut. c. 7,1 733, Philopseudes, c. 24, 
III 39, Jr, hacir, exxpovers Tov Hov.—evavrig] sc. made. 

xptjoupoy] seems to refer to the rhetorical wse of the topic, rather than 
to the promotion of the feeling itself, to which the word is less appropriate. 
On the mutual exclusiveness of terror and pity compare I 14. 5 (note), 
and-§ 5 of this chapter. The pity and terror therefore, which it is the 
object of tragedy to excite and purify, Poet. VI 2, can never be simul- 
taneous. 

I will just observe here in passing that these two emotions are 
appealed to in that branch of Rhetoric which was collectively called 
affectus and divided into indignatio and miseratio, technically delve- 
ois and @deos; Seivwois is otherwise called cyerAtacpos (Rhet. I 21. 10). 
Though they might be scattered over the whole speech, the proper place 
for them is the conclusion, the émidoyos or feroratio, because the impres- 
sion is then most vivid and intense, and is ‘left behind’, like the bee’s 
sting, in the minds of the audience, rd kevrpoy éeyxaréAeure Tois dkpowpe- 
vows (Eupolis, of Pericles). 

The importance of these to the rhetorician may be estimated by 
the fact that Thrasymachus, one of the most celebrated of the early 
writers on Rhetoric, gave his work the title of @deo (Cicero, mtserationes) 
referred to by Aristotle, Rhet. 111 1.7, and ridiculed by Plato, Phaedr. 
267 Cc. The €Aeo certainly ‘had a wider scope than their name would 
indicate’ (Thompson’s note ad loc.), for Aristotle expressly mentions in the 
passage quoted that they included remarks upon language and style. 
See further on this subject, Introd. p. 367, and 368 note 3. 

§ 13. ‘Further’ (returning to the last term of the definition, xai 
TodTo Grav mAynowov aivyra) ‘men are pitied when danger or suffering 
is impending and close at hand’, (Sewdy is any object of déos or dread ; 
derived from d€os as édecwds from édeos, kdetvds from kdéos.) ‘We pity 
also those who are like us, in age, or character, or habits of mind (moods, 
states of mind, moral and intellectual, virtuous and vicious), in repu- 
tation (of various kinds, expressed by the plural), or in blood (race and 
family): for in all these cases there seems to be a greater likelihood of 
the same misfortune occurring to oneself as well as the others (Kat 
avrg): for here again’ (évradéa, xai as well as in the case of fear, referring 
to 11 5.12, “the same things that we dread for ourselves, we pity in 
others”) ‘in a general way we must suppose’ (Aafeiv ‘to take up, receive’, 
an opinion; to assume or believe ; or perhaps ‘to gather’ as the result 
of observation, and so form an opinion of conclusion) ‘that all things 
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that we dread in our own case, the same we pity when they happen 
to others’, 

§14. ‘And seeing that all calamities and sufferings are (especially) 
objects of pity when they appear close at hand, and yet things that 
either have happened ten thousand years ago, or will happen ten 
thousand years hence, neither in expectation or recollection do we ever 
pity equally, if at all, (6uoiws, as we do things close at hand, whether 
past or to come,) it necessarily follows from this (that pity is heightened 
when the object is brought near us) that those (orators) who aid the 
effect of their descriptions (/i¢, join with the other arts of Rhetoric in 
producitg €Xeos) by attitude (gestures, action in general), by the voice, 
and dress, and the art of acting in general, are more pitiable (i.e. more 
successful in exciting pity): because, by setting the mischief before 
our very eyes (by their graphic representation of it) they make it appear 
close to us whether as future or past’. 

mpo oppdareav] which is almost technical in Rhetoric, is again used 
to denote a vivid, graphic, striking representation, III 2. 13, Ib. Io, 6, 
and in III 11. 1, seq. is explained and illustrated. Comp. Poet. c. XVII 
I, det dé rods piOovs cumardvar Kal rH Aé~er cwarepydferOa (aid the 
effect by the language) drt padiora mpd oppatay TiOéyevov’ ovTw yap ay 
évapyéctara opay, womep map avrois yryvopévots Tois mpaTropévois, evpioKket 
TO mpémov Kal Kir Gy AavOavorro ta vmevaytia, Ib. § 3 we have the 
same phrase that occurs here, rois oxnpaor ovvarrepyafopevov, Com- 
pare also Poet. XIV 1, rd oBepdy Kal edeewov ex THs dWeas yiheoOa 
KT, de Anima III 3, 427 0 18, m™po Opparov yap éore Tmoinoac bat, Oomep 
of év rots pynpovikois TiOépevor Kal eidwAorowodvtes'. Cicero expresses this 


1 Referring to mental pictures, in aid of the memory as a kind of memoria 
technica, such as that of a large house-front with various windows, or the plan of 
a building, or any other divisions, occurring in a regular order, in which the topics 
of a speech or argument may be lodged as it were; the plan of this is retained in 
the mind, and will suggest the topics in their proper order. These ‘mnemonic’ 
artifices—7a@ pyvnuwovxd, ‘*mnemonics”—are described in Auct. ad Heren. II. 
xvi. 29, seq. Such aids to the memory are of two kinds, loci and imagines ; the 
former are ‘the places’, or compartments, the sequence of which suggests the 
order or arrangement of the z#zagines, which are the ‘forms, marks, images, of 
the particular things which we wish to remember, such as horse, lion, eagle, &c.” 
The same subject is treated by Cicero, de Orat. 11 86. 351—360, from whom the 
author of the other treatise has manifestly borrowed. The invention of this 
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by the equivalent phrase, swbicere oculis, Orat. XL 139. Auct. ad Heren. 
IV 47.60, ante oculos ponere (de similitudine); hoc simile...sub aspectum 
omnium rem subiecit. Quint. Vill 6. 19, ¢ranslatio...signandis rebus ac 
sub oculos subiciendis reperta est. Ern. Lex. Tech. Gr. s.v. dppa. 

§ 15. ‘And things that have happened recently, or are about to 
happen speedily, excite more pity for the same reason’; i.e. because the 
recent occurrence or immediate anticipation makes almost the same 
impression upon us as if the suffering or disaster were actually present, 
and enacted as it were before our eyes. 

§ 16. ‘And all signs (of any tragic event), and acts (of the sufferer, 
represented in narrative or description), (the exhibition) for example 
(of) the dress of the sufferer and everything else of the same kind, or 
his (last) words, or anything else connected with those who are in 
the very act of suffering, for instance such as are actually dying’ (zz 
articulo mortis). It is hardly necessary to mention the use that is made 
by Mark Antony of this ‘sign’ in exciting the people after the murder 
of Caesar by the exhibition of his ‘mantle’,—‘you all do know this 
mantle”—pierced by the dagger of his assassins, in Shakespeare’s 
Julius Caesar, WW 2.174, since it must be fresh in every one’s recollection. 
The incident and accompanying circumstances and the effect of Antonius’ 
speech are related by Plut., Vit. Anton. c. 14, from whom Shakespeare 
may have derived it; and referred to by Quint., vI 1. 31. Suetonius, 
Jul. Caes. c. 84, gives a very different account of what passed on this 
occasion. See also Appian, Bell. Civ. 11 146 (Schrader). Another 
example occurs in Aesch. Choeph. 980, where Orestes after the death 
of Clytemnestra holds up to the spectators the bathing robe in which 
his father was murdered, iSeoGe...7d unydvnpa, Seopdy GOXi@ marpi K.rd. 
982, éxreivar avrov, which is also referred by Hermann to the display 
of the robe. 

‘And most pitiable of all is the case when men have borne themselves 
bravely (worthily), at such critical moments, because all these things 
intensify our commiseration (in three ways), by the appearance they 
have of being close upon us, and by the suggestion (or impression, &s) 
of unmerited suffering and by the vivid representation of it (as though 
it took place before our eyes)’, The gender and construction of avafiou 


ars memoriae is there attributed to Simonides, §§ 351—353. The theory of the 
art and practice is, that as of all mental impressions those derived from the senses 
of which the sight is the keenest and most powerful, are the most distinct vive 
and intense; guare sfacillime animo tenert posse ea quae Berciperentur auriPus aut 
cogitatione, st etiant oculorum commendatione animis traderentur. 
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are both uncertain ; it may be either masc. or neut.; and may be made 
to agree either with mdOovs if neut., or, as I rather think, used as masc. 
and construed thus; kal ws rod maBous bvtos dvaElov (‘being that of one 
who did not deserve it’; whose sufferings were unmerited because he 
was orovdaios) kat €v opOadpvis havouévov: andso I have rendered it. Or 
again, if dvagiov be considered as neut., it may be interpreted with rod 
maous dvros, ‘unworthy’ of the sufferer, in the sense of undeserved by 
him—though this is rather a non-natural explanation of the word. Or 
thirdly, a comma may be placed after dvros, and dva€iov will then be mas- 
culine with rod ma@dvros understood. 


CHAP. EX: 

The subject of the following chapter, véweors, is briefly noticed by Ari- 
stotle, Eth. Nic. 117 sub fin., together with aldds, as a maGos, an instinct- 
ive emotion, which re nearly to a virtue, and may therefore be 
included in a list of virtues. The detailed description of it, which ought 
to have followed that of aidws in Iv 15, is lost, together probably with 
some concluding observations leading up to the separate discussion of 
justice in Bk. v., and justifying its connexion with the other virtues and 
conformity to the law of the ‘mean’, which is barely mentioned in the fifth 
book as it stands at Prescot vepeots is defined in Eth. N. II 7, as here, 
O vepeanTiKos Rumeirar emt rots dvatias e& mpdrrovaw, and is placed in the. 
scheme as a mean, or virtuous state of feeling, between @6dvos the excess, 
and emxaupexaxia the defect, of indignation. Of this we shall have to 
speak further in the ee enaron of §§ 2—5, which reads like a criticism 
and retraction of the misstatement of the Ethics, and very much 
strengthens the evidence of the later composition, as well as publication, 
of the Rhetoric. See Introd. p. 48. A definition of véueors and déovos 
is found likewise in Top. B 2, 109 b 36, pOdvos earl Aimy emi awwopern 
eumpayig TOV €TLELk@v Twos, and again, p. 110 a I, @Oovepds 6 Avirovpevas 
€mt Tals TOV ayabav evmpayiats, VEMEONTLKOS oy O er ecuehas éml Tas TOV 
kaxav evmpayias. Fuller and better than all these is that of Eudemus, 
Eth. Eud. 111 z. 2, 0 RepleanriKos, kal 0 ékddouy of dpxatot Ae vepeaw; 0 
Aumeta Bas pev emt Tals mapa Bie agiav ‘kaxompayiats Kal evmpayiats, xalpew 
& én rais afiaus" “80d kal Gedy olovras etvar thy vépeow. Comp. § 2 of this 
chapter, 8d kat rots Bevis drrodi8opev TO vewecav. 

Of the earlier_notion of véweois, alluded to in the foregoing passage, 
viz. that of divine vengeance or retribution, or the power that exercises it, 
a good description is found in a fragment of Euripides, Fr. Inc. 181 
(Dind.), drav & dns mpos dios Hppevoy Twa, Napmp@ Te mAOUT@ kal yever yav- 
povpevor, oppby TE peta THs TUXNS émnpkota’ TovTov Taxelay veperw evOd 

mpoadoKa’ émaiperar yap peifov va peifov meon Ee tad tn altum, ut 
lapsu graviore ruant. Claudian, in Rufinum, I 2 

This doctrine of the dpyaior is well illustrated two stories in Hero- 

dotus, that of the interview between Solon and Croesus, I 29—33, and 
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what followed it c. 34, perd 5€ BdA@va oixopevov, EhaBe ek Geod vépeots 
peyadn Kpoioov’ és elkdcat, dre evopute Ewutov elvat avOpamav dmavrev ohBia- 
rarov; and the story of Polycrates, I11 39—43. On these two stories see 
the remarks in Grote’s Hist. of Gr. Iv 263, and 325 (Chap. X1and SRI |: 


Compare also Hom. Od. XIV 283, Aus 8 omifero pyvw Eewiov, dare 


pddiora vewecoara kaka épya. Herodotus says in another place, VII 10, 


Tov Oavévros 1 Sikn mpaooes KoTov. 

According to Aristotle’s definition of vépeots ‘a feeling of pain at 
undeserved good fortune’, it represents the ‘righteous indignation’, 
arising from a sense of the claims of justice and desert, which is aroused 
in us by the contemplation of success without merit, and a consequent 
pleasure in the punishment of one who is thus undeservedly prosperous. 
It is no selfish feeling, § 3; if it had any reference to oneself and one’s 
own interests it would be fear of evil consequences arising to us from the 
other’s prosperity, and not zzdignation. It implies also its opposite, the 
feeling of pleasure at deserved success or prosperity. In this narrow 
sense it is treated in the present chapter. It is in fact one form in which 
‘moral disapprobation’, founded upon the distinction of right and wrong, 
shews itself in our nature. Aristotle, in classing it with the wa67, makes 
it zxstinctive; not therefore a virtue, nor necessarily requiring moral 
cultivation. Of moral approbation and disapprobation see the account 
given by Butler, at the commencement of his Dissertation on the Nature 
of Virtue. He also seems to regard these two as natural instincts, when 
he says of them, “we naturally and unavoidably approve of some actions 
under the peculiar view of their being virtuous and of good desert; and 
disapprove others as vicious and of ill desert.” See also Serm. VIII. ‘On 
deliberate anger or resentment.’ Prof. Bain, Emotions and Will, p. 321, 
[Chap. Xv § 22, ed. 1875], in treating of ‘moral disapprobation’, expresses 
himself thus; “the feeling that rises up towards that person (a guilty 
agent) is a strong feeling of displeasure or dislike, proportioned to the 
strength of our regard to the violated duty. There arises a moral re- 
sentment, or a disposition to inflict punishment upon the offender,” &c. 
But such an instinctive sense of right and wrong has a much wider 
scope and sphere of action than Aristotle’s véueots, which is confined to 
one particular class of cases upon which this moral instinct or faculty 
operates. 

§1. ‘The nearest opposite to pity is what is called righteous indigna- 
tion ; for to the feeling of pain at undeserved misfortunes is opposed in 
some sort (or sense), and proceeding from the same temperament, the 
feeling of pain at undeserved good fortune’. 

padiora pév] seems to have for its correlative dd£ere dé, § 3, and the 
sense is this:—Pity is most opposite to righteous indignation}, though 


1 T find, on looking through a very long note of Victorius, after writing the 
above, that he has so far anticipated me in this obscrvation. 


— 
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envy seems to be as much so, but zs not. I have therefore substituted a 
period aftér 76 veweoay for the comma of [Bekker’s Oxford edition of 1837. 
The punctuation given in the text is also found in Bekker’s Berliz 
editions and in Spengel’s]. 

§ 2. ‘And both of these feelings are indicative of good character 
(i.e. of a good disposition of mind shewing itself outwardly in the cha- 
racter): for it is our duty to sympathise with unmerited misfortune and 
pity it, and to feel indignant at unmerited prosperity: because all that 
happens to a man’ (ré yryvopevoy, Victorius, ‘guod fiz’, ‘all that is done’; 
meaning I suppose ‘ whenever the rule of justice is violated’, in any case, 
generally. But I think ‘happens’, which includes the injustices of nature 
and fortune, as well as those of man, is more to the purpose here) ‘not in 
conformity with his deserts is unjust, and this is why we ascribe (or 
assign, render as a due; see note on I 1.7) righteous indignation to the 
gods as well as to men (kal Trois Oeois)’. 

mapa tyv agiav] i.e. in violation of the principles of distributive justice. 
@éia is the ‘value’ of anything, by which its worth or merits or deserts 
are measured. It is the principle and basis of distributive justice, and 
should determine the assignment of power and property in the state. It 
does in fact regulate the distribution of them; only the standard of a 
citizen’s value, his aéia, varies with the constitution under which he lives; 
for in a democracy the principle of distribution is founded upon liberty, 
in an oligarchy upon wealth or birth, in an aristocracy upon virtue. See 
the passage of Eth. N. v 6, 1131 @ 24 seq. from which I have been quot- 
ing. Quarrels and factions and complaints always arise out of the undue 
apportionment of civil rights and power in the state, dray } iooe py toa 
py too toa €xy@ou kal vépwvra. But the true standard by which the share 
of the individual citizen should be measured is virtue or merit and the 
power of doing the state service, Pol. 111 9 ult. Justice in this sense is a 
proportion. éru ék tov kar’ a€iay rovro dhdov' 7d yap Sikacoy év rats diavo- 
pais opodoyovar mdvres kar’ agiay twa deiv eivat, THY pevTor ov THY avrHy 
Aéyovot mavres Umdpyetv. Compare Ib. VIII 12 on the three forms of con- 
stitution, 1160 4 13, the change from aristocracy to oligarchy is due xaxia 
TOV GpXOVT@Y, OL Vvépovat Ta THis méAews Tapa THY agiay; and in family life 
car dgiav 6 dvjp apxet, kai mepi radra & Set roy Gvdpa. If he encroaches on 
his wife’s rights his government becomes an oligarchy, mapa ryv d&iav yap 
avro Trovel, kal ovx 7 Gpeivov. On the same subject of political justice see 
Pol. 111 9, from the beginning. 

§ 3. ‘But it may be thought that envy as we// (as véuects, Kai) is 
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opposed in the same way to pity, on the ground that it is very closely 
connected, or indeed identical, with righteous indignation, though it is in 
fact different; for though it be be true that envy is also (kai as before) a 
pain causing perturbation of mind and directed against good fortune, yet 
the good fortune is not that of the undeserving, but that of an equal 
and one like himself’. Compare with this Poet. XIII 1455 a4, of pity and 
fear, 0 pev ‘yap Tept Tov avakuov €oTe Suoruxoivra, 6 6 5€ mepi tov dpotoy, EAeos_ 
mey _mepi rov dvakiov, PoBos dé mept rov Spotov. With adda rod toov kat 
cpoiov comp. c. 10 § 1, Pdovos, Avan rept Tovds opoious. 

‘The absence of all selfish, interested motive, distinct from (indepen- 
dent of) the feelings Rescues (and their dévect objects, supply trav 
maOéy,) these emotions, on the contrary (ddd), being entirely on our 
neighbour’s account, must be common to them all (common to all men 
who have the feeling); for they are zow no longer the one righteous 
indignation and the other envy, but (both of them) fear—on the suppo- 
sition namely that the pain and perturbation are due to the expectation 
that some evil consequence to ourselves will follow from the other’s good 
fortune.’ 

TO pa) ote K.-A.] The grammar of this sentence is to be explained 
by regarding all the words drt a’rgé—rov mAnjouov as one collective abstract 
notion, which would be commonly expressed by a verb in the infinitive 
mood, and therefore neut., ro; this notion being negatived by yy ‘the 
non-existence, want, absence of it’. The usage is by no means un- 
common, but occurs generally in much shorter phrases, from which 
this differs only in the number of words included. Matth., Gr Gr. 
§ 272 c, and Jelf, Gr. Gr. § 457. 1, 2, 3, will supply sufficient ‘examples. 
Aristotle's formula descriptive of ne Aédyos or eidos ‘the formal cause’, 
To TL Mig elvas, ‘the—what it was (designed) to be’, is a good illustration. 

ov yap és] On ér in a negative=#5y in an affirmative sentence, see 
note on 77, I I. 7. 

§ 4. ‘Plainly too these will be accompanied by the opposite feelings 
also (in addition, kai); for one who feels pain at unmerited ill fortune, 
will feel either pleasure or no pain at the misfortunes of those who do 
deserve them (évavriws=d&iws); for example, no man of worth would 
feel pain at the punishment of parricides or murderers, when it befalls 
them, for at the sufferings of such we should rejoice, as in like manner 
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at the prosperity of such as deserve it: for both (the sufferings of the 
one and the prosperity of the other) are agreeable to justice and give 
joy to the good man’ (ére peév rd eérverkés éemawwodper...kal...uerapepopev 
dytt tov ayabov, Eth. Nic. v. 14, 1137 4 1), ‘because (being a good man 
himself) he must needs hope that what has fallen to the lot of his like, 
may fall also to his own’, 

Tovs maTpaXotas kai prarpovous AvnOein| Vater explains the accus. after 
the fre eras a 'change of construction, Ar. having intended 
to write, ovdels a ay éeAenoer (Sic) xpnoros. This is quite unnecessary. The ac- 
cus. after passive and neuter verbs, indicative of the local seat of any affec- 
fion, an an extension of the cognate accus., is common enough fi fully to justify 
the construction of the text. At the | edie time there is a difference be- 
tween such an expression as this, and the ordinary case of the local accus., 
such as ddyety thy xehadnv. The accus. xepadyv directly and properly 
expresses the seat of the affection as in the subject who himself feels 
the pain : and this is the ordinary case. But in our text the seat of the 
pain! is transferred from subject to object, the feeling niigrating, 2 as it 
were, and taking up its temporary residence in the parricides and 
murderers who are the odjects of it. But whatever the true explanation 
may be, there are at all events several precisely parallel instances— 
some of which may be found in Matth. Gr. Gr. § 414, and Jelf, Gr. Gr. 
§ 549 c—dquite sufficient to defend this pastcular use of the accus. 
Comp. for instance Soph. Aj. 136, o€ pev _e& mpdocoyr” emixaipo. Eur. 
Hippol. 1355, rovs: vs: yap. evoeBeis Ocot Ovnoxovras ov Xalpovowv, where the 
dying are just aS much the objects Of the joy (or the absence of it) 
as the murderers are of the pain in the passage before us. Similarly 
aioxvverOa, (frequent in the Rhet. and elsewhere,) as in Eur. Ion 1074, 
where aioxivopa Tov rodvupvov Oeor, is to feel awe zz the presence of the 
god; who is the object of this feeling of shame, just as the murderers are 
of the painful feeling. Victorius thinks that the prepos. d:a is understood, 
‘as it often is in the Attic writers, such as Thucydides, Lysias, Aristo- 
phanes’! He contents himself however with the general assertion, and 
quotes no example. 

§ 5. ‘And all these (raira is explained by 6 ydp, ‘wamlich’, x.r.d.) be- 
long to the same kind of character (or disposition), and their opposites 


1 Tt is in fact not the pain, but the absence of it, that is here in question: but 
as this would make nonsense of the illustration, nonentities having no local habita- 
tion, I must be allowed to substitute the positive for the negative conception. 
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to the opposite temper; that is to say, it is the same sort of man 
that takes a malicious pleasure in mischief and that is given to envy ; 
for whenever the acquisition or possession of anything (by another) 
is painful to a man (envy), he must needs feel pleasure at the privation 
or destruction of the same (émtyatpexakia) ’. ; 

orépnois, Categ. 10, is one of the four kinds of opposites, relative 
opposites, contraries (as black and white), state and privation (e&s, 
arépnous), affirmation and negation. orépyovs is defined ib. 12 @ 26 seq. 
It is the absence or want of a state which is atural and usual to that 
in which “thé ‘state resides, as sight to the eye: ru@Ady ov To pn Exov 
Opiv,” GXNE 75 py Exew Ste wehueev Eye. A man’s blindness is a 
orépnots, because with him sight is natural: the térm is not applicable 
to animals ‘born without eyes, ée yéeverfjis odk Ow exovra: these carinot 
properly be said to be deprived of sight, which they never had. orépnows 
therefore in the present passage implies a loss of some good which 
had been previously gained or possessed, and is distinguished from 
Oopa, as privation or loss from ruin or destruction. Victorius under- 
stands 6opa of destruction, decay, as opposed to yevéoes which is 
implied in yryvouévm ; a man may be deprived of or lose a fossession, 
that which grows may decay and come to nothing, ‘Interitus manifesto 
generationi alicuius rei contrarius est.’ I cannot think this interpreta- 
tion as appropriate as the other: yiyver@a, to come to the possession of 
something, to gain or acquire it, is properly opposed to vmapyew, to have 
it already in possession, long-standing and settled. 

‘And therefore all these feelings (véyeots, pOovos, émtyatpexaxia) are 
obstructive of pity, but different (in other respects) for the reasons 
already stated; so that they are all alike serviceable for making things 
appear not pitiable’. 

The introduction of these episodical remarks, §§ 3—5, upon the 
connexion and distinctions of the three 7a0n above mentioned, otherwise 
not easy to explain, may possibly be accounted for, as I have already 
suggested, by referring them to the statements of Eth. Nic. 11 7, 1108 
64, which Ar. now sees must be retracted. There they are reduced to 
the law of the mean by making véyeois the mean state of the pleasure 
and pain felt at our neighbour’s good or ill fortune; of which $Odvos 
is the excess, the pain being felt at all good fortune deserved or un- 
deserved, and émyaipexaxia the defect ‘because the feeling falls so short 
of pain that it is actually pleasure’. The words of § 5, Kal ore roo 
7Oovs...0 yap adros éorly émiyatpéxakos kal POovepés, k.7.A. are, whether they 
are intended for it or not, a correction of the blunder made in the Ethics. 
It is plain enough, as we are here told in the Rhetoric, that the two 
ma6y in question are but two different phases of the same 960s or mental 
disposition: the same man who feels pain at his neighbour’s good fortune 
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will feel pleasure at his misfortunes, and the two cannot be opposed as 
extremes. Again, the description of értyaipexaxia as a defect of véueors and 
opposite of ¢édvos cannot be sustained: the objects of the two feelings 
are different : ezvy is directed against the good fortune of another, the 
malicious pleasure of the other is excited by his 2/7 fortune. See also 
Grant’s note on the above passage of the Ethics. 

After this digression we return to the analysis of véyeots. 

§ 6. ‘Let us begin then with an account of righteous indignation, 
who, that is, are the objects of it, the occasions that give rise to it, and 
the states of mind of the subjects of it, and then pass on to the rest (of 
the man, to what remains to be said of them)’. 

§ 7. ‘The first of these is plain from what has been already said, 
for if righteous indignation is (as it has been defined) a feeling of pain 
which is roused against any one who appears to enjoy unmerited pros- 
perity, it is clear first of all that this indignation cannot possibly be 
applied (directed) to every kind of good’; (virtue for example and the 
virtues are exceptions.) 

§ 8. ‘For no one is likely to feel indignant with one who becomes 
just, or brave, or acquires any virtue in general’, (that is, one who by 
exercise and cultivation attains to any special virtue, or to a virtuous 
character in general)—‘nor indeed is compassion’ (the plur. Aco in- 
dicates the various acts, states, moments of the feeling) ‘bestowed 
upon (applied to) the opposites of these’ (vices, namely, which ought to 
be the case, if the others were true)—‘ but to wealth and power and such 
like, all such things, namely, to speak in general terms (without men- 
tioning possible exceptions, dwAa@s opposed to xa0’ éxagrov), as the good 
(alone) deserve’. 

So far the meaning is clear; the good as a general rule are entitled 
to the enjoyment of wealth and power and the like, and when they 
do acquire them we feel no indignation because we know they deserve 
them ; it is upon the undeserving that our indignation is bestowed. 
But as the text stands, and as far as I can see there is no other 
way of understanding it, there is another class of persons, viz. thos¢ 
who are endowed with natural or personal advantages, such as birth 
or beauty, which, being independent of themselves and mere gifts 
of nature, cannot be objects of moral indignation, though they may 
be of envy, who are coupled with the morally good as deserving 
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of wealth and power. This however cannot possibly be Aristotle’s 
meaning: birth and beauty certainly have no claim fer se to any other 
advantages. When a bad man makes his way to wealth or power, 
we infer that they have been acquired by fraud or injustice, and thence 
that he is undeserving of them, which excites our indignation ; but no 
such inference can be drawn from the possession of birth or beauty, there 
is no such thing as illicit, or undeserved possession of them. Aristotle 
seems to have meant, what Victorius attributes to him, that, besides 
moral excellence, zatwral gifts and excellences are also exempt from 
righteous indignation, for the reason above given—that they ave gifts 
of nature, and the possessors are in no way responsible for them: and 
this is fully confirmed by the connexion of what immediately follows. 
Bekker, Spengel, Buhle and the rest are alike silent upon the difficulty, 
and Victorius, though he puts what is probably the right interpretation 
upon the passage, has not one word to shew how such interpretation 
can be extracted from the received text, 

§9. ‘And seeing that antiquity (possession of long standing) appears 
to be a near approach to a natural gift or endowment’ (i. e. to carry with 
it a claim or right, nearly approaching to that conferred by nature), ‘of 
two parties, that Have possession of the same good, the one that has 
come by it recently, and thereby attained his prosperity, provokes the 
higher degree of indignation: for the xouveaux riches give more offence 
than those whose wealth is transmitted from olden time and by right of 
family (or inheritance): and the like may be said of magistracies (offices 
of state), of power (in general), of abundance of friends, of happiness in 
children (a fair arid virtuous family), and anything else of the same sort. 
Or again, any other good that accrues to them, due to the same 
causes; for in fact in this case again the newly enriched who have 
obtained office by their wealth (been promoted in consequence of their 
wealth) give more pain (or offence) than those whose wealth is heredi- 


tary, And the like in all similar cases’, Comp. 11 16: 4. dpyatémovros, 
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dprimovros, veomAovtos, all occur in other authors. The first in Aesch. 
Agam. 1043, Blomf. Gloss. 1010, Soph. El. 1393, and Lysias [Or. 19 § 49] 
ap. BIf. Gl. daprimdouros as a synonym of the third is found in Eur. Suppl. 
742, and vedmAovros twice in Rhet, If 16.4; as a term of contempt, 
Demosth. epi rav mpos ’AdeEavdpov cuvOnkay § 23, p. 2181; Arist. Vesp. 
1309, veorAovT@ Tpvyi. 

§ 10. ‘The reason of this is, that the one seems to have what is his 
own (that which naturally and properly belongs to him), the other not; 
for that which constantly presents the same appearance (shews itself in 
the same light) is thought to be a truth (or substantial reality), and there- 
fore it is supposed that the others (of érepot Soxodaww) have what does not 
really belong to them. Here we have a good example of of the. distinction 
between ¢gaivecOa and Soxeiv. The former expresses a “sensible presenta- 
tion, a farracia, an appeal to the eye or other senses: Soxeiy is an act of 
the understandix ing, an operation and result of the judgment, a dééa an 
opinion or judgment, appealing to the reasoning faculty or zwtellect, con- 
sequently ro daivecOa represents a lower degree of certainty and author- 
ity than doxceiv. Eth. Eud. vii 2, 1235 6 27, Tois_pey yap Boxei, tois de 
gaiverat Kav pn Song’ ov yap ev tavT@ uD Voxis 1 pavracia xal i béEq, 
The distinction appears: again in mepl evumviwy C. 3, 461 os, gaiverat peep 
ovv mavras, Soxet dé od mavTas TO Paiwopevoy, GAN €av TO Eemixpivoy KaTéxnTae 
) ph) Kuvhrat Thy oikelay kivnow. Ib. 462 @1, ov povoy aveira, adda kal 
doer eivar Svo rd ev, dv dé py AavOavy, paveirar pev ov Sdker de, w.r.A. See 
also Waitz ad Anal. Post. 76 6 17, II p. 327. 

§ 11. ‘And whereas every kind of good is not to be indiscriminately 
assigned to any one at random, but a certain proportion and fitness 
(appropriateness) is (to be observed in the distribution or assignment of 
the one to the other)—as for instance arms of peculiar beauty (high 
finish) are not appropriate to the just man but to the brave, and dis- 
tinguished marriages’ (i.e. the hand of a lady distinguished for beauty, 
virtue, accomplishments, high birth and so forth, ryv aay dei yapeiv rov 
d&vov, III 11.12) ‘should not be contracted with men recently enriched, 
but with members of noble houses—then as I say (odv) if a man being 
worthy fails to obtain what suits him’ (is appropriate to his particular 
sort of excellence) ‘it is a case for indignation’. 

rov ruxovros aétov] The good that is ‘worthy of’ a man, here seems to 


1 The use of the word vedw\ouros is assigned to the author of the argument as 
one of the reasons for ascribing the speech rather to Hyperides than Demosthenes. 
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mean that which suits, befits, is appropriate to him: son omne bonum 
cuivis homini congruit, Victorius. Similarly d&ov with a-dat. of the 
person is used to signify ‘worth his while’, ‘meet’, fit’, as Arist. Ach. 8, 
déiev yap “EXNdd, ib. 205, rH moder yap akov EvddaBeiv tov dvdpa, and 
Equit. 616, dguov ye maow érohodvEat. 

éay oby k.T.A. after kal ret €xacroy is an Aristotelian irregularity of con- 
struction. The apodosis of érei is veyeonrdy at the end of the second 
paragraph. The unnecessary ody has crept in like the apodotic 8¢, in the 
resumption of a previous statement, (on which see I 1.11, note on do» 
82, Vol. I. p. 20}—after the parenthetical illustrations; the _protasis is 
forgotten, or overlooked in the writer’s haste, and a new sentence intro- 
duced by ovy terminates with the apodosis. I have collected a number of 
examples of similar irregularities from our author’s writings. I will here 
only quote those that illustrate this particular form of oversight. ézel dé... 
ra pev ovv, Top. © 8, 1604 35. émel dvayxaiov ... and after five lines, rijs pev 
obv Ovpabev, de Somn. et Vig. c. 3, sub init. ézel dé...dvayn ody... Rhet. II 
II. 1. el ydp, ...dvaykn dy, Phys. VI 4 init., 234 6 10, 15. émel d€...o7ou pev 
ovv, Pol. VII (VI), 5, 1320@ 17,22. The remainder are cases of ef 57— 
Sorte, emei—dare, ef ovv—wore, émet 5E—b1d (!), wei —OArov dé, which may 
be reserved for a future occasion. Meanwhile see Zell on Eth. Nic. VII 
14, II p. 324. Spengel in Trans. Bav. Acad. 1851, p. 34. Bonitz, Avis¢. 
Stud. Pt. Il. p. 129 seq. One example cited by Bonitz, p. 131, from de 
Anima III 3, has a parenthesis of nearly 20 lines between its eel d¢ and 
ort pev ovv. On odyin resumption, after a parenthesis, ‘well then, as I was 
saying’, see Klotz on Devar. de Partic. p.718. Hartung, Partikellehre, II 
22 seq. 

‘It is matter of indignation also (subaudi veneonrov from the foregoing 
clause) for the inferior to compete with the superior, nay and especially 
where the inferiority and superiority lie (or manifest themselves) in the 
same department, province, study or pursuit’. With rods ev ro avré must 
be understood WTTovas kat _kpeirrovas from the preceding. The case here 
described is that of an indifferent artist, painter or sculptor, setting him- 
self up as the rival of Apelles or Phidias; of Marsyas and Apollo; of the 
frog and the ox in the fable. 

padiora nev otv] The pév in this phrase is the ordinary correlative of 
dé in the next sentence, ei dé ~The other particle, od», though its 


: : ats 
I will venture Fere to express my conviction that Dr Donaldson is right in 
the account he gives of these two particles, Mew Crat. §$ 154, 155; that uéy viz. 
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precise meaning in this context may not be quite certain, and it is somes 
what unusual in this collocation, is nevertheless fully justified by similar 
examples to be quoted immediately. The origin of the particle is, as it 
seems to me, as yet unexplained. It has been traced to various roots, as 
may be seen byconsulting Donaldson, Mew Cratylus § 189, Klotz on Devar. 
ae Partic. p. 717 seq., Hartung, Partikell. 11 8, Doderlein, and Rost, in Rost 
and Palm’s Zex., but in none of these derivations have I been able to find 
any intelligible eobhexion with the actual senses of the word. Yet until 
we know the root of the word and its affinities, we shall hardly be able to 
trace historically the various senses which diverge from its primary 
meaning. It is_a_ connective particle, which draws an inference or con- 
clusion from something preceding, ‘then, accordingly’, (1) logically i in an 
argument, and (2) in the continuation of a narrative, the conseguence pri- 
marily implied having passed into the mere notion of what is subsequent. 
“that which /o//ows’, in both its senses. Hence in all Greek authors pev 
ovy is habitually employed in this’ second sense, like the French ‘or’, and 
our ‘now’ or ‘then’, to impart a slight degree of liveliness and animation 
to a continuous narrative or discussion. From the first or inferential 
signification, it acquires this intermediate sense of, ‘so then’, ‘well then’, 
‘accordingly’, which lies halfway between the logical and the temporal 
application; just like our ‘then’, which has both these senses, only 
derived in the reverse order, the particle of time in the English ‘then’, 
passing from the temporal to the logical use. For this pév ody at the 
commencement of a new paragraph the orators—Demosthenes in parti- 
cular, with whom pév ody is comparatively rare, Aeschines in a less 
degree—often substitute roivuy or pev roivuy, which is used precisely in the 
same way. “yey ovv, in continuando sermone cum quadam conclusionis 
significatione usurpatur.” Hermann ad Viger. note 342. 

The other prevailing signification of yev ody when used in combination, 
which, though by no means confined to them, is found chiefly in dialogues 
as those of Plato and Aristophanes—in the former most frequently in the 
familiar wavy pev odv—has a negative corrective sense conveying an em- 
phatic assertion, sometimes to be rendered by a negative; being employed 
to correct, in the way of strengthening or heightening, a previous statement 
or assertion; and while it assents to a proposition indicates an advance 
beyond it. Dem. de Cor. § 316, dta ras evepyecias, ovous vmeppeybess, 
ou py ovv elrrot tus Gy nAdixas. Ib. § 130, dpe yap mrore—owe Reyoo j xGes 
pev ovv kal mpany kt. Aesch. Eum. 38, deioaca yep ypais ovdev, dytimats 
pev oo. Eur. Hippol. 1012, paraios ap’ jy, etaree pev ovv dpevav. In all 
these cases it may be translated ‘nay more’, or ‘nay rather’. Similarly in 
answers it expresses a strong assent, mavy eh ovv, wdAuoTa pev ovv, KouLd7 
pev ody, ‘just so’, ‘quite so’, ‘exactly so’, In all these cases it may be 
rendered ‘zmmo’, ‘nay rather’. Herm. ad 7 Vig. n. 343. In the same 


is the neut. of an older form pels, pla, wév, of which pla alone remains in the 
language, the numeral ‘one’; and 6é connected with dv0 ‘two’; though as far as 
I know he stands alone in the opinion; the origin usually assigned to it being 
that it is a weaker form of 64. Donaldson’s view of the primary meaning and 
derivation of these particles is so completely in accordance with all their actual 
usages, and is so simple and natural, that it seems to me to carry with it its own 
evidence, and to need no further proof of its truth. 
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sense it appears in the Aristophanic éyod peév ody, éuod pév ody, ‘no, mine; 
no mine’, in answer to Cleon’s nauseous offer to the Demus, Equit. 911 ; 
and elsewhere. mdvv pév ody is to be explained thus; I not only assent to 
what you say, but I go farther, I am absolutely convinced of it; ‘nay 
more (or nay rather), absolutely so’. The ovy in all these instances, and 
others like them, conveying thus a strong emphasis, at the same time 
may be considered to retain its consequential sense, ‘conclusionis signi- 
ficationem’, indicative of what /o//ows, something else, ‘accordingly’, 
which is contained in the assent to the preceding statement, and thus the 
two usages of it are connected. The pév in the combination of the two 
particles is explained by Dr Donaldson, Wew Cratylus §154—rightly I think 
—by a tacit reference to some suppressed sentence with the correlative 
dé, wev being always opposed to d¢ expressed or understood. mavy peév ody 
would imply adAws d€ od. (Donaldson supplies ri & éreira; ‘but what 
then?’) Following this explanation we may render padvora pev ody in our 
text ‘nay more, most of all, in the highest degree’. 

I will now conclude this long note on a phrase which I have never 
seen fully explained, with a few examples parallel to that of our text. Soph. 
Ant. 925, GdAX’ eZ pev obv rad” eorw év Oeois KaNGd...... ei © of duaprdvover 
«tA. Plato, Phaedo 90 E, dvdpioréov nai mpobupnréov vyias exew, got 
bev ovv kat rois adAows x.7.A., On which Stallbaum, not. crit., observes, 
oty utpote de vitio suspectum seclusimus. With what reason, we have 
seen, Eth. Nic. VI 7, init. évratéa pev odv, where ovy, as here, seems 
to be superfluous, and is certainly unusual. Ib. VII 9, 1151 @ 14, éxeivos 
pev ovv edperarecotos, 6 8 ov. Polit. 1 2,1252 6 29, ywopern pev ody Tov 
Gnv evexev, ovca S€ rod ed (Hv. Ib. IV (VIL) 10, sub init., ra prev otv rept 
Atyurtov Zeadarpios, bs haciv, otrw vopobericavtos, Mivo Sé rd mept 
Kpyrnv. De Soph. El. 6, 169 4 19, of ev odv mapa thy héEw...o8 8 ddror 
«7A. Hist. Anim. v 16, 548 @ 25, al pev ovv...ai d€ x... De part. Anim. 
IV II. 10, 691 @ 28, vOpwmos pév oby...of & iyOves kat Spvibes... Magn. Mor. 
IL 3, 1199 41, ds 8’ adras 6 ddikos...0i5ev" GAN ef avrg... Ib. c. 6, 1203 @ 16, 
Tov pev ody dxpatous...tod dé dkoAdoTou Kakds. 

‘Whence also this saying’, Here follow two hexameter lines as an 
illustration of the foregoing topic; Cebriones, who knew that the divine 
vengeance falls upon those who attack their superiors, ‘avoided the 
encounter of Ajax son of Telamon’. Il. XI 542. This is followed by 
a line which is rejected by the recent editors from the text of Homer, 
but appears again in the Life of Homer, attributed to Plutarch. See 
Paley’s note ad loc. ‘(Chiefly in the same art, profession, or pursuit), 
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or if not in the same, any case whatsoever of competition of inferior with 
superior (understand dudioByrj); of a musician, for instance, with a just 
man (“ut si musicus cum iusto viro de dignitate contendat.” Victorius) ; 
because justice is better than music’, The claims of the two are 
unequal, of which the inferior ought to be sensible. ‘So now from all 
this it is clear what are the objects and occasions of righteous indigna- 
tion; such they are (as we have described them) and such-like’. 

ots kal &v d,...d7ov] There is an inaccuracy here in the language, 87\ov 
should be é7Xoe or O7A@ in agreement with one or other of the antecedents 
to the relatives ; or else ois should be riow, and Ov da, dua tiva or rota. 
Aristotle, when he wrote 67\07, seems to have had in. his mind his usual 
formula for designating these two departments of inquiry, in the way, 
viz. tiot kal emt motos. The same oversight occurs again c. 2 § 27, where 
ois &c, is followed by etpnra, which is impersonal, and cannot supply 
an antecedent to ois. The mistake is again repeated, c. 10 § 5, and, 
reading ois, in c. 10 § II. 

§ 12. We now pass to the third division of the analysis of véyeats ; 
the subjects of it, the characters, tempers, states of mind which are 
especially liable to it. ‘Those who are inclined to this kind of indig- 
nation in themselves are, first, such as happen to be deserving of the 
greatest blessings and at the same time in possession of them ; because 
it is unjust that those who are unlike us showd have been deemed 
worthy of (should have been enabled to attain to) the hke advantages’, 
This is against the principle of distributive justice above described, 
which assigns honours and rewards, &c. kar’ déiav. See on § 2, above. 
The actual Aossesstom, as well as the right or claim to these good things, 
is necessary to the excitement of the indignation provoked by this 
comparison. The mere claim without the satisfaction of it would be 
rather provocative of envy or anger than of righteous (disinterested) 
indignation: when a man is satisfied himself, he is then ready to take 
a dispassionate view of the successes and advantages of his neighbour. 
When under the influence of personal feeling he is not in a state of 
mind fit to measure the comparative claims of himself and the other. 

§ 13. ‘Amd secondly, such as chance (have the luck) to be good 
and worthy men, because they both decide aright, and hate all injustice’. 
They have both the faculty and the feeling necessary for the occasion ; 
the intellectual faculty of discernment, and the hatred of all that is 
wrong, which are both essential to the excitement of rzghfeous indig- 
nation. On orovdaios and its opposite dadAos, see note on I 5. 8. 

§ 14.° ‘Or again, such as are of an ambitious temper, and eagerly 
striving after certain actions’ (mpd&ers, modes of activity, such as public 
employments in the service of the state; these are also objects of 
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ambition, as giving scope for the exercise of special excellences, for the 
attainment of distinction, of honours, and the like) ; ‘and especially when 
their ambition is directed to such objects as the others happen to be 
unworthy of’. The greater a man’s ambition, and the stronger his 
desire of the honours and distinctions which he feels to be due to him- 
self, the deeper his resentment at the unfairness of their attainment by 
those whom he knows, by comparison with himself, to be undeserving 
of them. 

§ 15. ‘And in general, a@/7 such (besides the really meritorious) as 
think themselves deserving of things (honours, rewards, emoluments), 
of which they deem others undeserving, are inclined to feel indignant 
with them and for (on account of) them (for the honours, &c. which they 
have unworthily obtained). And this also is the reason why the servile, 
and mean-spirited, and unambitious, are not inclined to feel indignation ; 
because, that is, there is nothing which they think they do deserve’. 

§ 16, “From all this it is plain what sort of men those are at whose 
misfortunes, and calamities, and failures, we are bound to rejoice, or (at 
any rate) to feel no pain: for from the statements already made, the oppo- 
sites’ (i.e. opposite cases and circumstances) ‘are manifest : and therefore 
if the speech put those that have to decide (xpivew applicable to all three 
branches of Rhetoric) in such and such a frame of mind (namely, such as 
have been described), and shew that those who claim, appeal to, our 
compassion—as well as the things (the occasions and circumstances) for 
which they claim it—are unworthy to meet with it (in the particular 
case), or of such a character and reputation in general as to repel it 
altogether, it is impossible (for the judges or other audience) to feel 
it’, The persons here meant are, according to Victorius, ved e¢ adversar dz, 
the prisoner under trial, in a criminal, the opponent in a civil case: 
but besides these the other xpirai, the audiences of public as well as 
panegyrical orations, must be included, who are equally liable with the 
judges in a court of law to be unduly influenced by an appeal to the 
feelings on the part of an unscrupulous advocate or declaimer. 
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Envy, the next of the ma@) that comes under consideration, is here 
defined ‘a painful feeling occasioned by any apparent’ (i.e. Jalpadble, con- 
spicuous) ‘ good fortune, the possession, namely, (or pegs eS) of any of 
the good things before mentioned’—most likely the ‘ good things’ enume- 
rated in I cc. 5, 6—‘ which falls to the lot of? (mepi, /z¢. in respect of, in the 
case of,) those who ar@ Tike us’, (in various ways, detailed in the next sec- 
tion) ‘ not for any personal consequences to oneself (understand yéyyra: or 
cupBaivn), but solely on their account’, because ¢hey are prosperous or 
successful, and it pains us to see it; usually (not always) because some 
comparison, some feeling of rivalry or competition, is involved in it, when 
we contrast our own condition with theirs— (‘“‘rival-hating envy”, 
Shakesp. Richard JI, Act 1. sc. 3. 131)—and therefore it is wept rods 
éuolovs; commonly has reference to, i.e. is directed ‘against, ‘those like 
us’, with whom, that is, we come into competition in anything. 60 éxe/- 
vous is further explained inc. 11. 1, 6 5€ (pOovepos) mapacxevater rov mAnoiov 
py exew (ra dyada) 81a rov POovov. Such seems to be the meaning of the 
definition. [For a consecutive translation of § 1, see p. 123.] 

Victorius, here as before, and again on c. II.1, renders dawopmévy ‘ or 
that which appears to be so’ in the more ordinary sense of the word. But 
here at all events it cannot have this meaning, for there is no alternative in 
Aristotle’s text; and without it he is made to say, that it is oz/y ‘seeming’ 
prosperity that gives rise to. the feeling. See note on II 2.1. Again he 
and Schrader both understand pi) va re adr @|szc], ‘not from any dread of loss 
or danger, or prospect of advantage to oneself, from the other’s good 
fortune’, the second of which only is contained in iva rm avr@; the first 
would require p7} instead of iva; and also is contradictory to what was 
said in c. 9 § 3, ro 6¢ py Ore adTe Te ovpByoerat Erepov,—ov yap eri ora To 
pev vépeois To Oe pooves, dAha PéBos, éay Ova TovTO Avy Umapyn Kal 
Tapayn, ote avT@ Tt €oTat davAov amo Ths éxeivou evmpakias. 

The definition Zimits the objects of the pain, and is thus a second 
correction, in addition to the criticism of c. 9 §$ 3—5 (on which see 
note), of the erroneous language applied to @édves Eth. Nic. 11 7, sub 
fin., 6 dé POovepos...€mt maae Aumeirat, 

Envy seems to have been regarded by the ancients as the worst and 
most distressing of all the painful emotions. Invidia: Sicult non tnvenere 

nui maius Cae a says Horace, Epist. oy, 58. Saxpatns Tov 
isos “hn Wuxns elvar mpiova ; and Menander, 6 8€ Td KdKicTOY TOY KaKOY 
mavrwv pOdvos, Men. Fr. Inc. XII 6, ap. Meineke, /rvagm. Com. Gr. IV 235 
(quoted by Orelli ad loc. Hor.). “ Of all other affections (envy) is the most 
importune and continual..,... It is also the vilest affection and the most 
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ieroat for which cause it is the proper attribute of the devil,” &c. 
Bacon, Essays, Of Envy, sub fin. 

Boovov S€ ckorav (6 Zoxpdrys) 6 6 7 ein, Aumqy pev rive efevpioey avTov 
dvta, Ure pevrou THY em pirav d druxias ovre THY em exOpav evruxiats yryvoperny’ 
GAG pdvous en Hboveiv rods emi ais rdv hirwv evrpagias dytopévous. Xen. 
Mem. 111 9. 8 (quoted by Gaisford). Socrates defends this view of envy in 
the next sentence against the charge of paradox, by asserting that the 
fact is true, however paradoxical it may appear: still none but simple- 
tons, #AvOious, are liable to the feeling, no wise man, @pdvipos, is capable 
of it. This is in accordance with the doctrine that virtue is nothing but 
knowledge. However it is plain that it is a mistake to confine the feel- 
ing to the good fortune of frends or those we love; and Aristotle has 
doubtless improved upon it by substituting his rovs duotovs. The so-called 
Platonic épos runs thus, following Socrates, Avan éml pirov ayabois 7 
ovow 7 yeyeynpevors. “Opor, 416 D. 

The Stoic definition, Avmnv ém adXorpios ayabois, Diog. Laert., Zeno, 
VII 111, which does not define the odjec¢s of the feeling, seems to have 
been the prevailing form of it. It is repeated by Cicero as Zeno’s with 
additions, Tusc. Disp. tv 8.17, Juvidentiam esse dicunt (Stoici) aegritu- 
dinem susceptam propter alterius res secundas, guae nihil noceant invi- 
denti.. Nam si quis doleat eius rebus secundis a quo ipse laedatur, non 
recte dicatur invidere,; ut st Hectorti Agamemno: qui autem cut alterius 
commoda nihil noceant tamen eum doleat his fruit, is invidet profecto. 
This leaves the objects of the ma4os unlimited, which seems to be the 
true account of it. So Horace, Ep. I 2.57, Jzvédus alterius macrescit 
vebus opimis. 

I will conclude this note with two or three more modern definitions. 
“ Grief for the success of a competitor in wealth, honour, or other good, 
if it be joined with endeavour to enforce our own abilities to equal or 
exceed him, is called Emulation: but joined with endeavour to supplant 
or hinder a competitor, Envy.” Hobbes, Leviathan, Of the Passions, 
Pt. 1, ch. 6. Envy and Emulation, (jos, aemulatio, usually go together 
in a classification of the ma@n, being evidently closely connected. See the 
passages in Diog. Laert. and Cic. above quoted; and so also Aristotle. 
This definition very nearly approaches to that of Ar., only omitting the 
py va tt atte. 

“Envy”, says Locke, Essay, &c., Bk. 11. Ch. 20, Of modes of pleasure 
and pain, “is an uneasiness of the mind, caused by the consideration of 
a good we desire, obtained by one we think should not have had it before 
us.” Here again the notion of ‘competition’ enters into the definition. 

Lastly, Bain, Emotions and Will, Ch. vu, classes this under the 
general head of emotions of self, and connects it, like his predecessors, 
with Emulation, § 9 [p. 105, ed. 2, 1865]. Comparison and the desire of 
Superiority, lie at the bottom of both Emotions. “The feeling of Envy 
is much more general in its application. Referring to everything that is 
desirable in the condition of some more fortunate personage, there is 
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combined a strong wish for the like good to self, with an element of 
malevolence towards the favoured party.” This differs from Aristotle in 
the introduction of the selfish and the malevolent elements, and removes 
the unnecessary restriction to cases of competition, by which he has 
limited its objects and scope. It is I believe a much truer and more 
philosophical account of the Emotion. 

Bacon’s Essay, Of Envy, has some points in common with Aristotle. 
Bacon places the sting of envy in the want of something which another 
possesses. “A man that hath no virtue in himself, ever envieth virtue in 
others. For men’s minds will either feed upon their own good or upon 
others’ evil; and who wanteth the one will prey upon the other; and 
whoso is out of hope to attain to another’s virtue will seek to come at 
even hand by depressing another’s fortune.” This introduces Aristo- 
tle’s principle of rivalry and competition as the foundatton of envy. 
Again, with §§ 2 and 5, may be compared, “Lastly, near kinsfolk and 
fellows in office and those that have been bred together, are more apt to 
envy their equals when they are raised. For it doth upbraid unto them 
their own fortunes; and pointeth at them, and cometh oftener into 
their remembrance, and incurreth likewise more into the note of others: 
and envy ever redoubleth from speech and fame.” This arises from their 
constant association, which gives frequent occasion toenvy. “Again, envy 
is ever joined with the comparing of a man’s self; and where there is no 
comparison, no envy; and therefore kings are not envied but by kings;” 
compared with the end of § 5. 

§ 1. ©The occasions, objects, and mental dispositions, that give rise 
to envy may be clearly gathered from the definition of it; that it is, viz. 
a feeling of pain occasioned by manifest or conspicuous good fortune, 
the accession, that is, of any one of the good things previously mentioned, 
(chiefly) in the case of any one of those like us, for no personal advan- 
tage or gain to ourselves that is likely to accrue from it, but simply 
on their account: for such as have, or think they have, any like them, 
i.e. persons similar to themselves, in such things as are likely to bring 
them into rivalry and competition, will be most subject to the feeling 
of envy’. 

§ 2. ‘By dike or similar 1 mean, those who are of the same race (or 
are alike in stock), of the same family (relatives), alike in age, in states’, 
mental and bodily (virtues of all kinds, accomplishments, acquirements, 
and excellences of mind and body, when developed, confirmed and per- 
manent are éfeis : gui artibus scientiis et huiusmodi rebus pares sunt, 
Victorius : this may be included in the other, more general, meaning), 
‘in reputation, in property or possessions’ (of any kind, patrimonio ac re 

familiaré, Victorius). This is well illustrated by a passage of Cic. Brutus, 
c. XLII § 156, quoted by Victorius on § 5. Szmul illud gaudeo, guod et 
aegualitas vestra, et pares honorum gradus, et artium studiorumgue 
finitima vicinitas, tantum abest ab obtrectatione invidiae, quae solet 
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lacerare plerosque, uti ea non modo exulcerare vestram gratiam sed etiam 
conciliare videatur. 

In reality envy is not confined, as Aristotle seems to say, to these 
classes of people as objects; nor even to those with whom we are likely 
to come into competition; it seems rather that there is no limit, within 
the circle of humanity, to the objects on which it may be exercised. A 
man may envy a baby its innocence, its health, its rosy cheeks, or the 
poorest and meanest his health and strength: the feeling of pain which 
belongs to envy no doubt proceeds from an involuntary comparison of 
oneself with another, who “as some valuable possession which we happen 
to want, and the unsatisfied desire, contrasted with the gratification of 
it in some one else, friend or foe, good or bad, high or low, in a male- 
volent disposition—not in the w7se man, as Socrates has it—breeds the 
feeling of pain. Aristotle’s definition may be thus summed up: envy is 
a feeling of pain, excited, usually if not always, by the successful com- 
petition of a real or supposed rival. ‘Those also’ are disposed to it 
‘who (have nearly attained to) want but little of complete satisfaction (of 
possessing every thing desirable)’, A long and uninterrupted course of 
success and prosperity, and the attainment of zearly adl/ that is desirable, 
seems to give them a 7zgfz¢ to what still remains deficient; and the envy 
which they would in any case feel of the possession of it by another, 
gains strength by the contrast with their own deficiency. Here again it 
is the competition and the comparison of our own condition with that of 
another, the want and the inferiority, that add a sting to envy. 

puxpod | like éAiyou, adv. ‘nearly’, ‘within a trifling distance of’, isa 
genitive with d¢ov understood. 

TO (uy) if éAXeires is impersonal, as it usually is, is redundant as 
far as the sense is concerned; if not, rd py vmdpxew is its subject. In 
illustration of the former case, ee emiack ad Aj. 114, émesd) répus éori 
cot To Spay, who (unnecessarily, I think) distinguishes two senses of the 
phrase, and exemplifies it by several instances all taken from Sophocles 
the great storehouse of Greek idiom. Add these two from prose authors, 
Dem. de F. L. § 180, p, 392, ovk dpynais éoriy avrois...7r6 uy mparrety, Plat. 
Tim. 20 C, podaors rd py dpar(vid. Stallbaum ad loc.), and the present pas- 
sage. Examples from Thucydides are to be found in Shilleto’s note, ad 
Dem. de F. L.$ 92. See also Matth. Gr Gr. § 541, 542. 

‘And this is the reason why those who undertake great enterprises— 
engage in great actions—and the successful are envious: because they 
think that all such are carrying off what properly belong to themselves’, 
i.e. the profits, honours, and distinctions to which they are entitled. 
The difference between this feeling and that of véweors is confined to 
this, that the latter distinguishes between the deserving and undeserving, 
the former does not. Comp. II 9. 3. 


7 Indeed he allows it himself, gu wsus, specie magis quam re, a priore illo 
diversus est. 
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§ 3. ‘And those who have a pre-eminent reputation for anything, 
and especially for wisdom or happiness’. The latter, says Victorius, on 
account of its extreme rarity. These three classes, desiring to engross 
all the success, credit, good fortune, themselves, grudge the acquisition 
or possession of them by their competitors, or any others. ‘And the 
ambitious are more prone to envy than the unambitious’: because they 
set a higher value upon honours and distinctions. ‘And the pretenders 
to wisdom and learning’ (like the Sophists, 6 coduortis xpnuatiorys drs 
awopevns copias ad ovk ovons, de Soph. El. 1, 165 @ 21), ‘owing to their 
ambition of this kind of reputation, because they are ambitious of the 
credit of wisdom’, Plat. Phaedr. 275 B, dofdcopor yeyovires dvtl copav 
(“the conceit of wisdom instead of the reality.” Thompson). ‘And 
as a general rule, all those who are covetous of distinction in anything 
(art, study, pursuit, accomplishment, acquirement), are in this envious 
(of the distinction of others). Also the littleminded (mean-souled), 
because to them everything appears great (by comparison)’; and there- 
fore an object of desire, which when unsatisfied breeds envy. juxpoyvyia, 
opposed to peyadowuyia, is defined in Eth. Nic. 11 7, 1007 6 22, mepi rivny 
kal dripiay €Adenpis: again IV 7, 1123 4 10, the pixpowuyos is described 
as 6 éAatrovey 4) a&ws éavrov aéiav, one who rates his claims to honour 
and distinction too low’: and further, Ib. c. 9, sub init. 6 puxpowuxos déos dv 
dyabav éavtov dmootepet Sv abies éort. Having this mean opinion of 
himself and his own merits and deserts, and no power of appreciating 
what is really great, he is of course likely to over-estimate in others the 
gifts and advantages which he supposes himself to want, and so becomes 
indiscriminatein his envy. In I 9. 11, 12, puxpouyia occurs in a some- 
what different sense, that of meanness in general, and especially in the use 
of money. Some Latin equivalents of pixpowvxia and peyadowuxia are 
cited by Heindorf on Hor. Sat. 1 2. 10, Sordidus atgue animi quod parvi 
nolit haberi. Schrader quotes from a little treatise, epi dperjs Kal xakias, 
attributed (most improbably) to Aristotle, which gives a very different 
account of pixpowvxia from that which we find in his genuine works. 
It occurs c. 7, 1251 4 16, but is not worth transcribing. 

§4. ‘The kinds of good things which give occasion to envy have 
been already mentioned’ (that is, they may be inferred from the pre- 
ceding enumeration of the classes of persons who are most liable to 
envy). 

ra per dyabd] according to Donaldson’s rule, New. Crat. § 154 (see note 
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on pév ody, II 9, 11), tacitly refers to a correlative clause ra d€ ddXa k.r.A., 
on the ofher occasions of envy, which has been forgotten and omitted. 

‘For everything of which men covet the reputation, or of which 
they are ambitious—be they deeds done or possessions acquired— 
striving after fame (the credit of the achievements and acquirements), 
and every kind of good fortune (successes and acquirements due to 
fortune, and not, like the others, to a man’s own exertions),—with all 
these, as one may say, envy is concerned; and most of all, the objects 
of our own aspirations, or whatever we think we have a right to our- 
selves, or things of which the acquisition confers a slight superiority or 
a slight inferiority’, A very great superiority or inferiority places a 
man beyond the reach of envy. It is when the competition is close, 
and the difference between the competitors small, that the apparent 
value of the good competed for is greatly enhanced, and the envy excited 
by the success of the opponent proportionately strong. 

oyedov] (1) ‘near at hand’, (2) ‘pretty nearly’, is familiarly used, especially 
by Plato and Aristotle, to modify too general an assertion: signifying, 
that your words in the general expression that you have, inadvertently 
as it were, let fall, are not to be construed strictly and literally, but 
room must be left for possible exceptions ; that the statement is pretty 
nearly exact, but not quite. Hence it becomes equivalent to os elmeiy, 
@s Eos eimeiv, ‘as one may say’, ‘so to speak’, which similarly qualifies 
what may be an over-statement of the case, demanding a fair latitude 
of construction. Plato sometimes writes cyedov 7, Aristotle (I believe) 
rarely or never. [‘ayeddv dé ri, Bvorkt) dxpoacis, © 3, 253 46, sed rs om. 
codd. EFHK, Index Aristotelicus.] 

§ 5. avepor ois] See note on II 9, 11, at the end. 

‘It is plain too who are the objects of envy, from the mention that has 
been already made of them incidentally’ (dua simultaneously ; with 
something else, another subject, to which it did not properly belong: 
in § 2, namely, as an appendix to the definitions); ‘those, namely, who 
are near to us in time, and place, and age, and reputation, are the 
ordinary objects of envy’. 

Tois éyyvs...ndtxia...pOovodcrv] Victorius illustrates »dcxia by the 
instance of Fabius Maximus’ defence of himself against the suspicion 
of having opposed himself to Publius Scipio out of envy: docuzt enim si 
nullae aliae res ab ea culpa ipsum vindicarent, aetatem saltem liberare 
debere ; quod nulla aemulatio seni cum P. Scipione esse posset, gui ne filto 


quidem tipsius aegualis foret [paraphrased from Livy XXVIII. 40, where the 
defence is given in ovatio recta}. 
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‘Whence the saying’, (of doubtful authorship: attributed by the 
Scholiast to Aeschylus, apud Spengel) ‘“Kinship is well acquainted 
with envy too.” And those whom we are ambitious of rivalling’ 
(on mpos ods gudoripodrra, see note on II 2. 22); ‘which occurs 
towards those just mentioned (rois éyyis «.r.-A. opposed to the follow- 
ing, who are all oppo, drwdev, ‘far- off? in place or time); but 
towards those who were alive ten thousand years ago’ (/¢. to whom it 
is now the 10,0o0oth year since they were, from the time of their exist- 
ence), ‘or those who are yet to be (yet unborn), or already dead’, (differs 
from the first in the length of time—the dead may be recently dead), 
‘never. nor towards those who are at the world’s end’. 

tovs ed’ ‘Hpakdeiats orndras] The ‘columns of Hercules’, the 
limits of the 4Azown world, stand in the place of our ‘antipodes’ to 
express extreme remoteness—all beyond them being a mystery. Arist., 
Meteor. II I. 10, assigns it as the extreme boundary of the Mediterranean 
sea, 7 évros ‘“HpakAelav otnAav (Oddacoa); the Mediterranean itself being 
¥ @rw, } évros, Oddacoa, mare tnternum, tntestinum. See the article in 
Smith’s Dict. of Geogr. Vol. Ul. p. 57, Juternum Mare: and Vol. 1. p. 1054, 
Herculis Columnae. With Aristotle’s metaphor in the Rhet. comp. Pind. 
Ol. 111 79, Ofpwv amrerat ‘Hpakd€os otadav. 1d Topo & ort codois dBarov 
&Barov kdcdpors, and again, Nem. III 35, ovkére mpoow aBaray ada Kidvov 
Umép ‘Hpakdéos mepav evpapés. Isthm. ly 20, In Nem. IV 112, Tadeipa 
takes its place. 

‘Nor (do we attempt to rival) those to whom, either by our own 
judgment, or that of everybody else, we are brought to the opinion that 
we are far inferior’, (this is the geera/ case of superiority and inferiority, 
dignitate atque opibus, Victorius,) ‘or superior; and the same is true with 
regard to similar things as to these persons’, i. e. the same that has been 
said of these persons, may be applied equally to the corresponding 
things for which men compete (this is the sfecia/ case of competition in 
some particular art, pursuit, or excellence; the case for example of an 
ordinary mathematician and Sir Isaac Newton, or in any other art or 
profession the distinguished and the undistinguished practitioner). 

§ 6, ‘And seeing that this ambition of rivalry is (especially) directed 
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against (pointed at) our competitors in some struggle or encounter (i.e. 
any dy#y, in which there are dywmorai or ‘combatants’: law-suits, battles, 
games, and such like), or in love (77va/ry proper), or generally against 
those who are aiming at the same things, these must necessarily be the 
chief objects of envy: whence the saying “two of a trade”. See supra 
4. 21, I 11.25. Hesiod. Op. et D. 25, kal kepapeds kepapet koréer kal 
TEKTOVL TEKTOV. PR aR TS 

7. ‘Such as have attained a rapid success are objects of envy to 
those who have either succeeded with difficulty, or not at all’. 

§ 8, ‘And those whose possession (of any coveted object), or success, 
is a reproach to ourselves: and these too are wear us and /zke us’ (in the 
senses defined in §§ 5 and 2. The meaning is, the attainment of some- 
thing which is the object of competition, or success, on the part of a rival 
is a reproach to us, when the other is not greatly our superior, but 
nearly on the same level, and in our own sphere, éeyyvs kal dos ; we 
argue that if 4e could attain to it, it ought to have been within our 
reach); ‘for it is plainly our own fault that we fail to obtain the good 
thing, and so the pain of this produces the envy’. 

map avrovs| ‘along of’ ourselves, see Arnold on Thuc. I 141.9 and 
Dem. Phil. I § 11, p. 43 (quoted by Arnold) where it occurs twice, 
mapa THY avrov pounv, mapa THY Tperepav apédecay, in both, ‘by’ 
the agency, or cause, of... so that the prepos. with the accus. is used in 
two diametrically opposite senses. Arnold’s parallel English vulgarism 
seems to explain very well this meaning of the word; the notion of 
travelling alongside of, readily suggests the notion of constant accompa- 
niment, and ¢haz of consequence, as in the two logical usages of érerOar 
and dkodovéeiv, to ‘accompany’ as well as to ‘follow’. Otherwise, the 
sense of constant companionship may give rise to the notion of friendly 
aid in producing some effect or consequence, and so it passes into the 
signification of dua, or nearly so. 

§ 9. ‘And we are apt to envy those who either have now in their 
possession, or have once possessed’, (so I distinguish @youvo. and KeKTN- 
pévots, Which however ordinarily express the same thing, Victorius 
translates habent possidentgue; which not only conveys no distinction 
at all, but mistranslates the alternative 7, which clearly shews that 
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Aristotle did mean two different things,) ‘anything to which we ourselves 
had a natural claim or had once possessed (subauadi Soa adroit kKexTnvTat) ; 
and this is why seniors are prone to envy their juniors’, Victorius recurs 
here to the case of Q. Fabius Maximus and Scipio, already cited on 
§ 5. Maximus in his old age was naturally suspected of envy in the 
opposition he offered to Scipio’s command in Africa: people thought he 
was jealous (this is nearer to jealousy than envy) of the reputation that 
the young general was rapidly acquiring, which interfered with his own 
earlier claims to similar distinction. The case of a similar jealousy of 
a younger rival, in any science, art, or profession, is too notorious to 
need special illustration, 

§ 10. ‘And those that have laid out large sums (for the attainment 
of any object) envy those who have obtained the same success at a 
small expense’. Here again the envy arises from having been beaten in 
the competition. trois dAlya (Samavnoact). 

§ 11. In this last section there are two or three points requiring 
consideration which it will be as well to dispatch before proceeding to 
the translation. The first is, whether we are to read é@’ ofs or ois with- 
out the prepos.; and then, what do é@’ ois or ois and émi riot, severally 
represent. Spengel, following MS A® retains ed’ ois; Bekker in his 
third ed., for once departs from that MS and reads ois, although, as it 
seems, none of the MSS give any various reading. It seems therefore on 
this ground preferable to retain é¢’ ois if we can; and we have next to 
consider how it is to be interpreted, and how distinguished from émi riot. 
éf’ ots and ois are equally irregular after 87Aov (see note on II 9. II, at the 
end), and the grammar therefore throws no light upon the reading. As 
far as the grammar and interpretation are concerned there seems to 
be no objection to retaining émi. 

We have then to decide whether ofs or riot stands for persons 
or things; either of which is possible. However if the choice is to be 
made between them, rio seems the more natural representative of persons, 
and ois of things; and so in general, throughout these analyses of the 
feelings, Aristotle is accustomed to designate the fersons who are the 
objects of them by the pronoun tives. 

Thirdly, there is no objection to émt riot xaipovew in the sense of ‘a?’ or 
‘by whom they are pleased’ (lit. zo whom their pleasure is bestowed or 
directed), ‘in whom they find pleasure’, though the bare rio« is more 
usual (possibly this may be Bekker’s reason for his alteration [of ép’ ots) ; 
and if there were any doubt about it, it would be sufficiently supported 
by émi molou (what sort of persons) yaipew, c. 9. 16. Consequently, as I 
can see no sufficient reason for altering the text contrary to all manuscript 
authority, I have retained é¢’ ofs, understanding it of ¢hzngs, the occasions 
of joy or delight; and éml riot of the ersons who excite the feeling in us. 


AR. II. 9 
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The next clause, ds yap ovdx éxovres Avmovyra, x.t.d. presents 
some difficulty, and Muretus and the Vetus Transtlatio, followed 
by Schrader and Wolf, reject the negative ovx (or py as it stood 
in the mss employed in the older editions). This however would 
make the two opposite feelings of pleasure and pain the same state 
or disposition of mind, which I think could not possibly have been 
Aristotle’s meaning. Victorius takes what I believe to be the right view 
onthe point. The meaning will then be, that the negative, the contra- 
dictory, of pain, i.e. pleasure (the two never co-existing), is excited by 
the opposite circumstances to those which are productive of the pain 
of envy; if pain under particular circumstances is excited by the sight of 
the good fortune of another, substitute the opposite, ill fortune for good 
fortune in each case, and you will have the appropriate topics for giving 
rise to the feeling of pleasure in your audience. This, says Victorius, is 
émtxatpexaxia, wanton malice, malevolent pleasure in the misfortunes of 
others. The above interpretation is at all events free from the objection 
to which Schrader’s is liable, namely that it makes Aristotle say that the 
same mental state or disposition is painful and pleasurable. The choice 
between the two depends mainly upon the interpretation of of rovodrou 
and més éyovres. I understand by the former the $éovepoi, the common 
character of all the classes distinguished in the analysis ; Schrader of the 
members of the several classes, the ambitious, the prosperous and suc- 
cessful; and in his view these classes must fall under the several ‘ states 
of mind’ designated by mas, és, odrws, €xovres, such as ambition; though 
how it can be applied to others, such as ‘the prosperous and successful’, 
his second instance, he does not inform us. If by the ‘state of mind?’ 
the maOos or emotion is meant* (which seems to be Spengel’s view), it is 
quite impossible that two such states, one pleasurable and the other 
painful, can be the same. Schrader, however, appears to take the més 
éxew in a different sense, for the character or habit of mind, the mental 
constitution, which tends to produce such and such feelings; and in this 
point of view, though ambition (his first instance) may fairly enough be 
called a disposition of mind, yet I cannot see how the second, the pros- 
perous and successful men, or prosperity and success, can well be 
included in the designation. 

In conclusion I will transcribe part of his note, that the reader 
may have the opportunity of deciding for himself; merely adding 
that manuscript and editorial authority is against his omission of 
the negative, and that though his interpretation is very plausible at 
ae sight, I doubt whether it can be right, for the reasons stated. 

eritas autem huius lectionis e re ipsa quoque fiet manifesta, si per 
mporacets a § 2 ad Q transeas, et huc illas applices. Ambitiosi e. g. 
dolent honore alterius, iidem, sive eodem modo affecti, gaudent alterius 
opprobrio. Qui res magnas gerunt, et fortuna utuntur prosperrima, dolent 


1 This is certainly so. Take, for instance, the first words of the following 
chapter, ms 5 éxovres (move, the state of mind in which {fos is shewn, or resides : 
which identifies ¢Aos with the saze in question. 
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si alium ad eundem fortunae gradum cernant evectum: iisdem vero illi 
gaudent cum alios longe infra se relinqui conspiciunt.” 

And now to proceed with the translation :— 

‘It is plain too what are the occasions, the objects, and the states of 
mind of such (the envious); that is to say, that the same state of mind 
which is absent in the painful feeling, will be present in the joy that 
is excited by the opposite occasions’ (or thus, ‘whatever may be the state 
of mind the absence of which manifests itself in, or is accompanied by, 
pain, the same by its presence on the opposite occasions will give rise to 
pleasure’). ‘Consequently, if we ourselves (i. e. any atdience) are brought 
into that state of mind (envy or jealousy), and those who lay claim to 
(think themselves deserving of) compassion from us, or any good that 
they want to obtain from us’ (as xpirai, judges of any kind, in a dis- 
puted claim; but it is equally true of men in general), ‘be such as the 
above described (i.e. objects of envy), ‘it is plain that they will never 
meet with compassion’ (which will apply to tuyyavew tivds dyafotd as 
well as to éAceto Oat) ‘from the masters of the situation’ (those who have the 
power to bestow either of them, those with whom the matter rests). 

mapackevacewv, ‘to prepare the minds of’ the judges or audience, said of 
the speaker who puts them into such and such a state of mind or feeling, 
is rendered by carackevatew, supra II 1.2 (see note ad loc.) and § 7, where 
it is applied in two somewhat different senses. 


CHAP. XI. 

With envy, as we have seen, iS closely connected Gros or emulation ; 
both of them originating in the desire of superiority, which manifests 
itself in rivalry and competition with those who so far, and in that 
sense, resemble us (mepi tots opolovs), that we are necessarily brought 
into comparison with them. Both of them are painful emotions—the 
pain arises from the unsatisfied want which they equally imply—and 
the difference between them is this, that envy is malevolent; what 
the envious man wazds is to deprive his neighbour of some advantage 
or superiority, and do him harm by reducing him to his own level ; the 
pain of emulation springs from the sense of our own deficiencies and 
the desire of rising to a higher level of virtue or honour: conse- 
quently the one is a virtuous, the other a vicious, feeling ; emulation 
leads to self-improvement, and the practice of virtue; the object of 
envy is nothing but the degradation or injury of another: or, as Aristotle 
expresses it, emulation aims at the acquisition of good things, envy at 
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the deprivation of them in another, the infliction of harm and loss on 
one’s neighbour. 

Such is Aristotle’s account of emulation ; according to him the feeling 
is one, and that virtuous. The Stoics however, as interpreted by Cicero, 
Tusc. Disp. Iv 8.17, distinguished two kinds of aemulatio:—ut et in laude 
etin vitio nomen hoc*sit. Nam et imttatio virtutis aemulatio dicitur : 
et est aemulatio aegritudo, si eo quod concupierit alius potiatur ipse careat. 
And again, c. 26. 56, aemulantis, angi alieno bono quod ipse non habeat. 
The two definitions differ also in this, that in Ar.’s all emulation is 
painful and all virtuous ; in that of the Stoics, one form of it is virtuous 
but not painful, the other painful but not virtuous; and in fact it 
is difficult to distinguish the latter form of it from envy. 

The Stoic definition of Zeno and (apparently) Chrysippus, Diog. 
Laert., Zeno, VII 111, gives only the painful and vicious form of (jos, 
Amv emi TG GAA Tapeiva dv avros éemOvpei. Cicero attributes his double 
definition also to Zeno. 

Hobbes’ and Bain’s definitions of the affection I have already quoted 
in the introductory note to Ch, x. Locke, in the chapter there referred 
to, does not include emulation in his list of ‘Passions’, or ‘Modes of 
pleasure and pain’. 

Stewart, Outlines of Moral Philosophy, Pt. 11. Sect. 111. 5, has some 
remarks upon emulation, which he classes with the desires, and not (as 
Aristotle and others) with the affections. “It is the desire of superiority 
which is the active principle; and the malevolent affection is only a 
concomitant circumstance.” Here he is in accordance with Aristotle. 
“When emulation is accompanied with malevolent affection, it assumes 
the name of envy.” 

“Emulation,” says Butler, Sermon [., On Human Nature, note 4, 
“is merely the desire and hope of equality with, or superiority over 
others, with whom we compare ourselves. There does not appear to 
be any other grief in the natural passion, but only ¢hat want which is 
implied in desire. However, this may be so strong as to be the occasion 
of great grief, To desire the attainment of this equality or superiority 
by the particular means of others being brought down to our own level 
or below it, is, I think, the distinct notion of envy. From whence it is 
easy to see that the real end which the natural passion, emulation, and 
which the unlawful one, envy, aims at, is exactly the same; namely 
that equality or superiority ; and consequently, that to do mischief is not 
the object of envy, but merely the means it makes use of to attain 
its end.” At all events, the malevolent /ee/iug is a constituent element 
of the emotion of envy, without which it would not be what it is: though 
the actual doing mischief may not be essential to it. 
ok ‘The dispositions of emulation (the states of mind which exhibit 
it, in ie - resides), its occasions and objects, will be clear from what 
follows’. ra moia here stands for ‘the sort of things’ which excite emu- 
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lation, usually expressed in these analyses by én) molou: ém tlow for the 
‘persons’ or ‘objects’, “fon whom it lights, i.e. against whom it is 
directed, which again is more usually conveyed by the simple riot. See 
however c, 10 § 11, émi riov, and the note there; and éml motos yalpew 
c.9 $16. ‘If, namely, emulation is a feeling of pain on the occasion of 
the manifest (unmistakable) presence of good things, highly valued and 
possible for ourselves to acquire, (wepi in respect of, in the case of, i.e.) 
belonging to, or acquired by, those who have a natural resemblance 
to ourselves (in temper, faculties, powers, gifts and accomplishments 
natural or acquired, or anything which brings them zzéo contrast with 
us); not because another has them (which is envy) but because we 
ourselves have them not (and so, feeling the wamz, are anxious to obtain 
them, in order to raise ourselves to the level of our assumed rival)— 
and accordingly, (the latter,) emulation is virtuous and a property of 
virtuous men, envy on the other hand vicious and of the vicious: for 
whilst the one is led by his emulation to procure (contrive, manage) for 
himself the attainment of these goods, the other is led by his envy to 
manage merely that his neighbour shall zo¢ have them’:—(This is mere 
malevolence, the desire of harm or loss to another, without any corre- 
sponding advantage to oneself. The sentence from 6.0 to @@ovoy, is a 
note on the distinction of ¢7Aos and dOdvos: the argument is now re- 
sumed, and the apodosis commences with the irregular 6y, introduced 
unnecessarily, more Aristotelio, after the parenthesis as correlative to the 
el of the mporaots, see note on II 9. 11,1 1. 11)—‘then, I say (if emulation 
be such as it has been described), those must be inclined to emulation 
who think themselves deserving of good things which they do not possess’ ; 
(sc. duvarav adrois dvrwv, provided they are possible for them to attain. 
This connecting link, omitted by Aristotle, is supplied by Muretus and 
Victorius, and doubtless explains the connexion of the reasoning,) ‘for no 
one lays claim to things manifestly impossible’. 

§2. ‘And this is why the young and the high-minded are of this cha- 
racter’, | With of véor comp. c. 12.6 and 11. The latter of these two 
passages gives the reason why the young are inclined to emulation, it is 
d:a 7d aévotv avrovs peyddov ; which also makes them peyadowuxou. Emu- 
lation in the peyaddyuyxor must be confined to rivalry in great things, if it 
is to be consistent with the character assigned to them in Eth, Nic. Iv 8, 
1124 6 24, xale’s ra &vripa pr) lévat, ob mpwrevovow addov' Kal apyov eivat 
kal peAAnriy GX’ A Sarov roy peyddn 4 epyov, Kal dAlywv pev mpaxtikdy, 
peyddov 8€ kal dvoyactay. In fact self-sufficiency is characteristic of the 
peyaddWuxos, 6 peydhov airov agiav dgvs dv, who therefore is devoid 
of all vulgar ambition, dia ro dAlya Tipav. 
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‘Also, those who are in possession (¢hemselves, opposed to obs of 
Aro. détodow, in the following sentence) of such good things as are 
worthy of men that are held in honour: such are, namely (ydp)', wealth, 
abundance of friends (an extensive and powerful connexion), state offices, 
and all the like. For, on the supposition that they have a natural claim 
to goodness, because the good Have a natural right to these things 
[Sr mpoofxe Trois dya9és éxover], good things of this kind they emulously 
strive after’. That is to say, they start with the assumption that their 
natural character is virtuous, and then, because wealth and power and 
such like have a natural connexion with, i.e. are the proper rewards of, 
virtue, they are eager to obtain them, and vie with their competitors in 
the pursuit of them’ The meaning of this sentence is further elucidated 
by comparison with what is said in § 7. We are there informed that 
some kinds of goad things, such as those that are due to fortune, or mere 
good luck, without merit, may be the objects not of emulation but of con- 
tempt. dya6a a ray évtivey afd éorw davdpdy are consequently confined 
to those good things the acquisition of which implies merit. 

mpoofxe] imperf. is properly ‘iad a natural claim’. The past tense, 
precisely as in the familiar use of the imperf.,‘so and so zs as I said’, 
referring back to a past statement, here signifies, ‘Zas a claim, as they 
were in the habit of believing’. I have not thought it worth while to 
express this in the transl., as the phraseology is Greek and not English. 
Muretus, approved by Vater, writes mpooyxer, overlooking the force of 
the imperfect. 

In dyabes ¢xovor, dyabds for ed is as abnormal as ‘goodly’ would be, 
used as an adverb for ‘well’. It occurs once again, Top. E 7, 136 4 28, 
ovk €ott Tod Sixaiws iSiov rd dyabas. Amongst the Classical Greek writers, 
Aristotle appears to enjoy the monopoly of it [but the present passage 
and the parallel just quoted from the Topics are the only instances given 
in the udex Aristotelicus|: it is found also in the Septuagint (Stephens’ 
Thesaurus s.v.), and apparently nowhere else. 

‘And also (opposed to the preceding), those whom everybody else 


1 Here and elsewhere I have followed Schleiermacher, who in his Translation 
of Plato, invariably renders yap ‘ xdmlich.’ The same word in English, though 
jot so usual as in the other language, is perhaps the nearest equivalent to the 
Greek ydp. It is used thus in a specification of particulars, videlicet, that is to 
say, in confirmation of, assigning a sort of reason for, a previous statement. 

? Brandis, in the tract on the Rhet. in Schneidewin’s Philologus, 1v i. p. 46, 
following apparently the opinion of Muretus and Vater, calls the passage a ver- 
derbte Stelle, for which I can see no foundation whatsoever. The sense and 
connexion are perfectly intelligible, the imperf. rpooyjxe has been explained, and 
ayades defended by the use of it in the Topics. Bekker, Ed. 111., retains the 
v. 1. The version of the Anonymus (apud Brandis) {motor yap Ta ToLaira dyabd 
did 7d clecPat avrods dyafods elyar kal Sid ToOTo éxew Ta. dyabd & mpoorKer exew Tods 
ayafovs, seems to me to be sufficiently close to the received text to be intended for 
a paraphrase of , and not (as Brandis thinks) to suggest a different reading. 
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thinks worthy of them’, They are stimulated to exertion by the praises, 
and exhortations, and encouragement of their friends. 

§ 3. ‘Any distinction acquired or enjoyed by one’s ancestors, or 
kinsmen, or intimate friends, or race, or nation’ (the czty in Greece is 
represented by the zation in modern language), ‘has a tendency to excite 
emulation in those same things (in which the distinction has previously 
manifested itself); the reason being, that in these cases people think 
that (these distinctions) are their own (properly belonging, appropriate, 
to them), and that they deserve them’. Supply, cat (otovrat avrol eivac) 
aéwt tovrev. On mpdyovo, Victorius aptly quotes Cicero, de Off. I 35, 
guorum vero patres aut maiores aliqua gloria praestiterunt, i student 
plerumgue eodem in genere laudis excellere; et seq. 

§ 4. ‘And if all good things that are held in honour are objects of 
emulation (i.e. of emulous exertion, what we vie with others in trying 
to acquire), all the virtuous must needs be of this same kind (évripous), 
and everything that is profitable and productive of benefit to the rest 
of the world, because all benefactors and good men in general are held 
in honour. And especially those good things of which the enjoyment’ 
(particularly sensual enjoyment: see the account of the three kinds of 
lives, the dodavorikds, mpakrixos, and Oewpyrikds, Eth, Nic. I 3: compare 
Ill 13, 1118 @ 31, TH dmoAdavoel, 7 yiverar maca Ov ahs Kai ev curios Kal 
€v torois Kal trois dpodiiors Aeyouévors, VIL 6, 1148 @ 5, cwparcKal 
dmoAavoets) ‘can be shared by one’s neighbours, wealth for instance, and 
personal beauty, more than health’, The enjoyment of beauty may no 
doubt be ‘shared by one’s neighbours’, because the sight of it is always 
agreeable ; but how it, or health, can be called ‘an object of emulation’, 
I own I am at aloss to see. No helpis given by the Commentators. Did 
Aristotle, absorbed in his distinction, forget for a moment that the 
instances selected were inappropriate to the topic he was employed in 
illustrating ? 

§5. ‘It is plain too who the fersons are, that are the objects of 
emulation; they are, namely, those who possess these and similar 
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advantages. These are those already mentioned, such as courage, 
wisdom, power: the last class, men in power, are objects of emulation 
in virtue of their frequent opportunities of doing service, conferring 
benefits; examples are generals, orators, and all that have the like 
power or influence’. The power that orators have of doing service is 
exemplified in Crassus’ eulogium on Rhetoric, Cic. de Orat. I 8. 32, 
(referred to by Victorius): Quzd tam porro regium, tam liberale, tam 
munificum, quant opem ferre supplicibus, excitare affiictos, dare salutem, 
liberare pericults, retinere homines tn civitate ? 

§ 6. ‘And again, those whom many desire to resemble, or to be 
acquainted with, or their friends’. These, according to Victorius, are 
three classes of possessors of an ayaOov évriov which makes them objects 
of emulation. ‘Or those who are admired by many, or by ourselves’. 

§ 7. ‘And those whose praises and panegyrics are pronounced either by 
poets or speech-writers’ (i.e. especially, writers of panegyrical speeches). 
On the distinction of érawos and eéeyxdéuoy see Introd., Appendix B, to 
Bk. I. c. 9, p. 212 seq. 

Aoyoypapor. This word is used in two distinct senses. In its 
earlier signification it is applied to the Chromiclers, the earliest histo- 
rians and prose writers, predecessors and contemporaries of Herodotus; 
of whom an account may be found in Miiller, Wzsz. Gr. Lit. c. XVIII, and 
Mure, Hist. of Gk. Lit. Bk. Iv. ch. 2, 3, Vol. Iv, and Dahlmann, Life of 
Herodotus, Ch. V1. sect. 2, and foll, In this sense it occurs in Thuc. I 21, 
upon which Poppo has this note: “Aut solutae orationis scriptores uni- 
versi, aut historici vel etiam pudoypado.” (this early history was often of a 
mythical and legendary character), “denique orationum panegyricarum 
auctores hoc ambiguo vocabulo significantur.” (The later, and most 
usual, meaning of the word is here omitted.) As this was for some time 
the only prose literature in existence, the Aoyoypddo. might well be con- 
trasted with the poets, so as to signify ‘prose writers’ in general. And 
this, according to Ernesti, Lex. Technologiae Graecae s. v., 1s the sense 
that it bears here, Dichter und prosaische Schriftsteller. Usocrates also 
Phil. § 109, has the same contrast, ore réy mountdy obre tay een 
TOLMy, 

The later and commoner signification, which appears so frequently 
in the Orators (see examples in Shilleto’s note on Dem. de F. L. § 274) 
dates from the time of Antiphon, who commenced the practice, which 
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became common, and was pursued for instance by Isocrates and Demo- 
sthenes, of writing speeches, for which he received remuneration, for the 
use of parties in the law-courts. Public feeling at Athens was very 
much against this supposed prostitution of a man’s talents and special 
knowledge (which may be compared with Plato’s horror, expressed in 
the Phaedrus, of making a trade of teaching), and Aoyoypados became 
a term of reproach. Perhaps the earliest example of this application is 
the passage of the Phaedrus, 257 c, where Lysias is said to have been 
taunted with it by a political opponent, 8d mdons ris AoSopias exddee 
Aoyoypapov. Aeschines applied it very freely to his rival Demosthenes. 
On this import of the word Gaisford (ad hunc locum) quotes Schol. Plat. 
Pp. 63, Aoyoypadous exdAovy of mwadatol Tods emi pucO@ oyous ypaorras, kal 
mimpackortas avrovs eis Suxactipia’ pyropas dé rods Sv éavray Néyovras. 

But besides this special sense, Aoyoypadia and Aoyoypados are said of 
speech-writing and speech-writers in general (so Pl. Phaedr. 257 F, 258 B), 
and especially of panegyrical speeches, like those of Isocrates, and of 
speeches written to be read in the closet, and not orally delivered in the 
law-court or public assembly: and as this is the most appropriate to the 
present passage of Aristotle, who is speaking of ezogzes in poetry and prose; 
and is likewise the sense in which it is used in two other passages of the 
Rhetoric, II 7.7, 12.2, I have little doubt that it is to be so understood here. 
Hermogenes zepi ideadv, B, chap. 10, mepl rod moXitiKod Aoyou, Rhetores 
Graect, Vol. U. p. 405, 6, and again chap. 12, wep rod amas wavnyupiKod, 
ib. p. 417, in treating of the mavyyupixds Aoyos, the name by which he 
designates Aristotle’s émSeckrixov yevos, seems to divide all literature into 
three branches, poetry, spoken and written speeches; distinguishing 
pyropes and Aoyoypador, and both of them from mourai; dproros ody Kara 
mavreav Noyav €idn Kal mouTey amavt@y Kal pyTopey Kai Aoyoypapov "Opnpos 
(p. 406, 9, and elsewhere). And (in the second passage above referred to) 
he includes icropia under the general head of Aoyoypadia, ovdé pyv 7 Aoyo- 
ypapia Gdda Kal 9 icropia, p. 417, and still more expressly ioropias re kai 
ris G\Ans Noyoypadias, p. 418. Rhetoric, when treated as the art of com- 
position, és, may no doubt be considered to embrace all prose litera- 
ture, which will so fall into two divisions (1) public and forensic 
speeches, orally delivered, and (2) all written compositions. [“The rela- 
tion between ancient oratory and ancient prose, philosophical, historical 
or literary, is necessarily of the closest kind.” Jebb’s A¢téc Orators 1. 
p. Ixxi.] In Rhet. 111 12. 2, the written style, Aéfus ypaduxy, is opposed to 
the dywvorixy, which has to be employed in actual encounter, spoken 
and acted, not (necessarily) written; and the ouvpPovdeutixy and dixavexy 
to the émSecxrixj. The art of composition therefore, and prose compo- 
sition in general, may properly be referred to this third branch of 
Rhetoric, the declamatory or panegyrical, as Hermogenes expressly, and 
Aristotle tacitly, do refer it: and so Aoyoypdpos may mean either a speech- 
writer (as opposed to pyrwp), or a writer of Prose (as opposed to poetry). 

‘The opposites of all these (the foregoing classes of persons) are 
objects of contempt: for contempt is the opposite of emulation, and the 
notion of the one to the notion of the other’ (the substantive in -is denotes 
the process, or operation of the feeling; the infin. with ro the abstract 
conception of it). ‘And those who are so constituted as to emulate others, 
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or themselves to be the objects of emulation, must necessarily be inclined 
to feel contempt for all such persons—and on such occasions (an unne- 
cessary parenthetical zo/e, which interrupts the construction)—as lie 
under the defects and disadvantages opposite to the good things which 
are the objects of emulation. Hence contempt is often felt for the 
fortunate, when their luck comes to them without those good things 
which are really valuable (i.e. which depend in some degree upon merit 
for their acquisition). 

‘Here ends the account of the means (/¢, channels, media) by which 
the several emotions are engendered and dissolved, (furnishing topics or 
premisses) from which the arguments (modes of persuasion) that belong 
to them may be derived’. 

dvadverat] is here applied to the dissolution, breaking up, and so 
bringing to an end, of the ma6n themselves. In a former passage on a 
similar subject, c. 4 § 32, it seems rather to have its logical sense of 
breaking up, or refuting an argument. 

eipnrar| it has been stated, and is now over [Vol. I. p. 225, note]. 


CHAP. XII. 


We now enter upon the consideration of the second kind of 76, 
which may be employed as a subsidiary proof or instrument of persua- 
sion, to assist the cogency of the logical arguments. This occupies the 
six following chapters from 12 to 17; in which the salient features or 
characteristics of the three ages, youth, old age, and manhood or the 
prime of life; and of the three social conditions of noble birth or family, 
wealth, and power, are set forth in detail. The import of these chapters, 
and their connexion with the main subject of the entire work, which 
explains and justifies their position here, has been already treated in the 
Introduction, pp. 110—112, to which the reader is referred. The study 
of these ‘characters’ will ‘enable the speaker to accommodate his lan- 
guage and arguments to their several tastes and dispositions. 

The four stages of human life, as described by Horace, Ss ad Pis. 
156 seq., have much more in common with Shakespeare’s ‘seven ages’, 
(As you like it, Act IL sc. 7 [lines 143—166],) than with Aristotle’s 
analysis. trade writes with a view to the use of the Joef, and describes 
them as they should appear in the drama or the Epic poem: his cha- 
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racters are the dramatic characters: Aristotle writing for the rhetorician 
applies his analysis to the purposes of argument; reserving the dramatic 
expression of character for the third book, where it naturally falls under 
the treatment of style and expression. Horace’s object appears in the 
lines, Ve forte seniles mandentur tuveni partes puerogue viriles, semper 
in adiunctis aevogue morabimur aptis [176]. 

Bacon’s £ssay, Of Youth and Age [XLII], is too well known to need 
more than a mere reference. Two such observers as Aristotle and Bacon 
must of course agree in the general outline of the two contrasted 
characters; but Bacon’s is a brief sketch, presenting the leading fea- 
tures of both more particularly as they exhibit themselves in the con- 
duct and management of business, and in public life: Aristotle fills in 
the details of the picture in a much more complete and comprehensive 
analysis. 

Plutarch, in the treatise de virtute morali, c. X1, discussing the moral 

constitution of the human subject, illustrates his material theory of the 
origin of the ma6n by reference to the characters of the young and old, 
which he thus describes ; 81d véou pev cal d€eis Kali irapoi (headlong, hasty, 
precipitate,) mepi re ras opé€ers Suamupor Kal olotpa@ders aiparos mAnOet Kab 
Oeppornre’ trav d€ mpecButav 7 mpos TO Hap apy} Tod éemOupntiKod KaTa- 
oBévyura, Kat yiverar puxpad Kal daOevns’ ioxver Sé paddAov 6 Adyos Tod 
maOnrikod TS odpate gvvaTropapawouevov. Compare with this Rhet. II 12.8, 
@omep yap of olv@pevor, ota Sideppoi elow of véow vad } 
13. 7, of mpeoBvtepot evavtiws Sidkewrat Tois véows* KaTeWuypevot yap elow, 
of dé Oeppoi. wate mpowdomoinke TO yhpas TH Sevdla’ Kal yap 6 PoBes Kard- 
wWu€is tis éott. The curious correspondence of the metaphors in the two 
authors’ description of the hot impetuosity of the one and the cold 
phlegmatic temper of the other, is accounted for by similarity of theory 
as to the origin of the ma@y. With both the explanation is physiological, 
and in the spirit of modern inquiries in the same department. Ari- 
stotle’s views may be gathered from the de Anima I I, 403 @ 3, seq. 
He there describes them as inseparable from the body and its matter 
and functions; with the possible exception of 76 voeiv ‘thought .and 
intelligence’, which is there included with the wa6n as a property of ‘life’; 
and they are ranked with sensation in general: qdaiveras d€ radv pev mei- 
atwv—the independent existence of the intellect, or part of it, being left 
an open question—ovdev dvev Tod oapatos maaxew ovd€e Torey, olov dpyi- 
Cecbat, Oappetv, émiOupeiv, dAws aicOaverOa. See further, ib, line 16; and 
ib. line 31, a ‘ physical’ definition of anger (which he seems to accept as cor- 
rect as far as it goes) is given, ¢éots Tod mepi Kapdiav aiparos Kal Oeppod: 
this is the definition of the dAy of the maOos. Eth, N. Iv 15, 1128 4 14, 
copatika 1) alveral mas elvar duddrepa (aidd kal véweow) dmep doxet 
maOous padXov 7} €éews civat. Near the end of the 12th chapter Plutarch 
further assigns as the 1a6n ray véwy, aloxvvn (comp. Eth. N. Iv 15, 1128 6 
16 seq.), émOupia (Aristotle, émiOvpnrexoi, Cc. 12. 3), weravora (Ar. evperdBo- 
Aa, c. 12. 4), jdovy, Avy (meaning of course that they are excessively 
susceptible of these two feelings), puAortpia. (Ar. ib. § 6.) 

Against Spengel’s view of these 7@y)—viz. that they are the analysis 
of the #0s proper, €v 7 héyovrs, taken by Aristotle out of the order of 
treatment, which he had originally laid down for the three great divi- 
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sions of rhetorical proof, micrets, 70s, méOos; and placed after, instead of 
before, the md6y,—I will here add to what I have already said in the 

Introd. p. 112 (and p. 110 on the real difference between the two kinds of 
jéos described in 11 1 and here), that, whereas in II 1 reference is made 

for details to the analysis of the virtues in I 9, the Political characters of 
1 8, and the characters of the three ages and conditions of life, are not 

noticed at all; and forthe best of reasons; because they in fact belong 

to a different class of 70s; the object of the first, jos proper, being to 

impress the audience favourably as to your own character _and good 
intentions; that of the second to adapt your tone, sentiments and lan- 

guage, to the tastes and feelings of certain special classes whom Yet 

may have to_address; you study their ‘characters’ for the purpose of 
introducing into your speech what you know will be acceptable to each 

of them. And precisely the same thing may be said of the folitical 
characters, 

§1. ‘The varieties of men’s characters in respect of their instinctive 
feelings and developed states and of their several ages and fortunes 
(conditions of life), let us next proceed to describe’, § 2. ‘By feelings or 
emotions I mean anger, desire, and such like of which we have spoken 
before (11 2—-11), and by settled states, virtues and vices: these too have 
been discussed before, as well as the objects of individual choice, and of 
individual action (what sort of things they are inclined to do, or capable 
of doing, mpaxrixol)’. The second reference is to I 9, and probably also 
toI 5 and 6, on good absolute and comparative, as the object of human 
aspiration. 

On wd6n, Suvduers, eEers, see Eth. Nic. 11 4; and on the import of 
700s and its relation to ¢@os, Introd. p. 228, Appendix C, to Bk. I. c. ro, 

Vater raises a difficulty about the connexion of the above passage 
with the concluding sentence of the last chapter, which he says he can- 
not understand. “How could Aristotle after stating that he had con- 
cluded the description of the ma@y immediately add, as though nothing 
had been said about them, unc autem qui mores aut anitmorum motus 
—explicemus” ? My answer is that he does zo¢ say so: the two sentences 
have reference to two totally different things: at the end of c. 11, he tells 
us that he has now finished the analysis of the md6y, and shews by the 
analysis how they can be applied to the purposes of the rhetorician, how 
to excite and allay them. What he says at the opening of c. 12, is that 
he is now going to treat of the application of these maOn and the ees 
which grow out of them to the characters of certain ages and conditions 
of life. The Latin words quoted are a mere mistranslation: the xara is 
overlooked, and the sentence rendered as if it were ra 8€ 76 kai Ta man 
.. .OveAdapev. Vater accordingly on this ground, and also on that of the 
passage of Quintilian (immediately to be noticed), supposes that some- 
thing is lost here. 

The passage of Quintilian, V 10.17, presents a veal difficulty. In 
referring to Aristotle 2 secundo de Arte Rhetorica libro—which can only 
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mean this place—he adds to what we actually find in Aristotle several 
other ‘characters’ of which no trace is now to be found in his text, “wz 
divitias guzd seguatur, aut ambitum, auf superstitionem; guzd boni pro- 
bent, guid malt petant, guid milites, guid rustict; guo guaegue modo res 
vitart vel appeti soleat.” Both Victorius (Comm. ad 11 17. 6, p. 358, 
ed. 1548), and Spalding (ad loc, Quint.), attribute the discrepancy to a 
lapse of memory on Quintilian’s part, who was here quoting without 
book. The former, in a sarcastic note, thinks that it is much more pro- 
bable to suppose that Quintilian, without referring to the text of his 
author, added de suo what he thought ought to be there, than that any- 
thing has been lost in a book which presents no trace of any hiatus. To 
which Spalding adds, “non uno quidem loco vidimus videbimusque Quin- 
tilianum memoriae vitio e libris afferentem, quae in iis non plane eadem 
legerentur. Cf. IV 2.132.” In this explanation I think we must acqui- 
esce. Spengel also, in his tract wer die Rhet. des Ar. (Trans. Bav. Acad. 
1851) p. 43, attributes this want of coincidence to a ‘mistake’ of Quin- 
tilian. 

§ 2. Ackia, x.7-A.] ‘The ages are youth, prime of life (manhood), and 
old age. By “fortune” I mean, birth, and wealth, and power of various 
kinds (p/ural), and their opposites, and in general good and bad fortune’. 

§ 3. ‘Now the youthful in character are prone to desire, and inclined 
to do (to carry out, put in practice or execution) anything they may 
have set their hearts upon. And of the bodily appetites lust is that 
which they are most disposed to follow (to give way to, or obey), and in 
this (sc. ris émOupias, this particular appetite) they are incontinent’. If 
rais is right (some MSS have rjs), ravrns is a piece of careless grammar, 
denoting lust as a single appetite, of which the plural preceding repre- 
sents the varieties, or moments. Comp. Eth. Nic. 11, 1095 a5, seq. ére 
Se ‘Gi véos) Tois mabeow dkodovOntixos dv—it will be in vain and unprofit- 
able for him to study moral philosophy, which is a fractical science, 
whereas he has as yet no sufficient control over his own actions—ov yap 
mapa Tov xpdvoy 1) €Adeupis, GAAG Oia TO Kara maOos (py Kal Sudkew Exaora. 
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§ 4. ‘Changeable too and fickle are they in respect of their desires 
and appetites, and these are violent but soon subside: for their wishes 
and volitions (SovAnois includes both) are sharp (keen, eager) and not 
strong or enduring (zon firma, non perdurantia, Victorius), like the 
hunger and thirst of the sick’ (the plural of the abstract nouns, here, as 
usual, the various or successive moments, accesses of the two appetites). 
Comp. Eth. N. Iv 15, 1128 4 16, ov mdon & nrskia To mabos appoger, adda 
TH vég’ oldueba yap Seiv rods rndtxovrous aidjpovas eivac bid TO Tabet 
(dvras moAAG dpapravery, id Ths aidods dé koAverOa. Horace, A. P. 160, 
(puer) szutatur in horas (edperdBodos); 165, e¢ amata relinguere pernix 
(aypixopos) ; 163, cereus in vitium flect?. 

dyvixopos. As this word is not explained nor sufficiently illustrated 
in the Lexicons, it will be well to supply the deficiency by a few exam- 
ples. This appears to be its earliest appearance in the extant Greek 
literature. It does not become at all common till Plutarch’s time. 
Hesychius and Suidas supply the derivation. awikopov’ amAngpay. 7) dpa 
TO GaoOat Kopevvipevoy taxéws. avyixopos’ kavpativds (kayatnpos, Salma- 
sius), taxyéws dAvywpay, Kal kopov apBavwv. ayikcpws’ edperaBAnTas 
(Hesychius s. v.). dyixopos’ edperdBAnTos* 7) 6 taxéws Kal dua TO aWacOa 
kopevvipevos. “did te thy huotkny tdv Nowadeay ayixopiay” (fickleness) 
k.r.A. (Polyb. XIV 1.4; the quotation in Suidas is inexact), nal adds 
(M. Anton. 1 16, Bekker ad loc.) “ ouvrnpyrixdy det eivar apis tods pidovs 
kat pndapod dyixopoy” (Suidas, s. v.). Thus the primary meaning of the 
word is, ove that ts satiated by a mere touch, anver kexopeopéevos, Kope- 
o6eis, easilysatisfied with anything, soon tired of it; fickle, changeable, 
fastidious ; Sastidiosus, ad mutationem proclivis (Ast’s Lex. Plat. s.v.); 
“quem cito omnis rei fastidium capit, ac simul atque attigit satiatus illa 
expletusque est” (Victorius ad hunc locum). It is found in the Pseudo. 
Plat. Axiochus, 369 A, as_an epithet of the d#pos. Once in Lucian, 
Calumniae non temere credendum, c. 21, mp@rov pév ro piddxawor, 5 dicet 
maow dvOpdros vmdpxet, kal TO awixopov. Once in Polybius, the passage 
quoted by Suidas. More frequently in Plutarch, wepi maidov dywyis, 
C.9, p. 7 B, Tov povdxwdoy Aéyor...mpos THY Aoknaw dixopov (tiresome, 
speedily producing weariness or disgust) kai mdvryn averipovov. Id. mds det 
Tov véoy TrolnmaT@y dKovely C. 4, p. 20 B, it is coupled in the same sense 
with épnwepoy and a8é8aor, with which it is almost synonymous. Id. wept 
moduurias, C. 2, p. 93 D, dia rd Pidoxawvov kal dypixopov (Praesentium fas- 
tidio, Lat. Transl. ap. Wyttenbach). epi ddoAecxias, C. 5, p. 504 D, pdvos 
"Opnpos ths tév advOpdmoyv arpixopias mepyéyovev, *Epwrtixos, C. 5, 752 B, 
"Epos xapls ’Adpodirns...kal mAnoplov kai divixopov. Ib. c. 16, 759 F, “Ore 
ovde (qv €or Hdéws Kat’ ’Emikoupor, C. 3, p. 1088 B, ro cdpa...€v ravrais (rats 
nOovais) doGevés ru kal avixopoy (satietati, fastidio obnoxium). 

opddpa emiOvpovow] Victorius refers in illustration to Caesar’s 
saying of Brutus, guidgucd vult valde vult (Cicero, ad Att. XIV 1. ZA\\2 
which Plutarch renders, way 8’ 6 BovAcrar oféddpa BovdrAera [ Brutus, c. 6]. 
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§ 5. ‘And passionate and quick-tempered (hasty), and apt to give 
way to their impulses. And under the dominion of (slaves to) their 
passion’ (@yygs, here the angry passions: on the more technical sense of 
Oupds, as one of the three divisions of the dpé£ers in a psychological 
classification, see in note on II 2.1); ‘for by reason of their love of 
honour they cannot brook (put up with) a slight, but always resent any 
thing which they suppose to be a wrong’, Hor. A. P. 159, pucrcram 
colligtt ac ponit temere et mutatur tn horas. 

§ 6. ‘And fond as they are of honour, they are still fonder of vic- 
tory: for youth is desirous of superiority, and victory is a kind of supe- 
riority’, The groria of youth seems to be represented in Horace’s 
cupidus, A. P. 165, ‘desirous’, that is, of honour and glory; not, of course 
of money, covetous or avaricious. Comp. IJ 2.6; and I 11.14,15, on the 
pleasures of victory in competitions of all kinds, founded on the natural 
desire of superiority which is an instinct of humanity. Victorius quotes 
Cic. de Fin. V 22. 61, (de pueris) Quanta studia decertantium sunt: 
guanta ipsa certamina: ut illd efferuntur laetitia cum vicerint, ut pudet 
victos:...guos tli labores non perferunt ut aequalium principes sint. 
‘And both of these they are fonder of than of money: in fact for money 
they have no fondness at all (/¢. in the very least degree), owing to their 
never yet having had experience of want; to which Pittacus’ pithy saying 
(or drépOeypa II 21.8) of Amphiaraus is in point’. Until we know what 
the saying was—dictum hoc Pittact intercidit, says Buhle—we cannot 
decide whether e?s is to be interpreted ‘against’ Amphiaraus or merely 
applied or addressed ‘to’ him; [perhaps simply ‘on’; with amogdeypa eis 
*Augudpaov, compare in this sense Pindar, Ol. VI. 13, aivos, ov”Adpacros és 
*Auguapnov pbeyEaro. | 

§ 7. ‘And not ill-natured but good-natured, because they have as yet 
had but few opportunities of observing the (prevalent) wickedness (of 
society)’. zovnpias, plural, the acts or cases of villainy which meet us so 
frequently in the experience of life. 

The meaning of ev7Oers here may be determined by its opposite kaxo- 


Bavew mavra. It therefore denotes the sim candid 


furn of mind which ‘thinketh no evil’, and puts a favourable interpreta- 
onu ny doubtful act or expression, This is of course the primary 
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and proper sense of the word, and so it is employed by Thucyd. 111 83, 
kal TO etn bes, ov TO yerval igrov peréyet, karayedacbev npavio by, ‘sim- 
plicity, the chiefest ingredient of a noble temper, was laughed to scorn 
and disappeared’; namely, in that degeneration of character, and conse- 
quent perversion of language, which are ascribed by the author to the 
factious quarrels then prevailing in Greece. 

In Herod. 11140, there_is a doubtful instance, 8¢ evy@iqy, which 
Schweighduser explains by anzmi bonitas, though the more unfavourable 
signification is equally probable. And in Demosth. c. Timocr. 717. 2, tis 
dperépas evnOelas certainly bears the same sense as Aristotle gives to the 
word here. But in its ordinary application—even in Herodotus and the 
tragedians; in Plato, with whom it is very frequent, almost invariably— 
‘simplicity’ has degenerated into silliness or absurdity, by that process 
of deterioration, common in language, which Trench, Study of Words, 
Lect. 11. ‘On the morality in words’, has abundantly illustrated. He 
refers to edn@ns without naming it, p. 46. Bonhomie and Eznfalt have 
precisely the same double sense. [Cf. Vol. I. p. 175.] 

I must however add that it is equally possible that Ar. may have 
meant here that youth are ‘simple-minded’, i.e. prone to a simple and 
literal interpretation of everything as ¢hey see zt, without penetrating 
beneath the surface, ‘inclined to think well of everything’—and so 
Victorius, zzgenzz stmplicts et fatui, bene de omnibus existimantes— 
especially as Ar. himself has twice used the word in the disparaging 
sense, III 1.9; 12.2. Comp. Plat. Rep. 111 409 A (quoted by Victorius), 
16 57 Kal ev Gers véou dvTes of emuetkeis aivovrat, kai eveamdrnroe vmd TOV 
ddikav, Gre ovK éxovres év Eavtois mapadelypara opotoraby tois movnpois- 
| Martial, x1I. 51, Zam saepe nostrum decipi Fabullinum Miraris, Aule? 
Semper homo bonus tiro est.| 

kal eUmuorot, k.7.A.] ‘And credulous (easy of persuasion), owing to their 
having been hitherto seldom exposed to deceit’. 

§ 8. ‘And sanguine ; for youths, like men when in a state of drunk- 
enness, are pervaded by a heat due to their nature (i. e. their physical 
structure); and also at the same time because they have not as yet had 
much experience of failure’. The first is the physical, the second the 
intellectual or logical, explanation of the phenomenon. 

oivepevot] This is one of the verbs beginning with o: which “seldom 
or never receive the augment”, as olorpay p. p. oiotpnpévos, “compounds 
of ota€ and oiwyds, oiywxa Aesch. Pers. 13, Soph. Aj. 896.” Matth. Gr. Gr. 
§ 168 obs. “This seems,” he adds, “to have originated from the old 
orthography, in which w was as yet unknown.” oiywypévov, Eur. Bacch. 
1284. Similarly, ev for qu, in evpetv, evpynxévar, cabedde, evrddynoa. See 
Ellendt’s Lex. Soph. s. v. oivow, Elmsley ad Bacch. 686, who (following 
Porson) writes dvepévos, though the manuscript authority is against him. 
See his note ad loc., and on evpeiv see Lobeck ad Phrynichum, p. 140. 
olvdémevos occurs no less than five times in Eth. N. vi1, from c. 5 to 15. 

With d:d-Oeppos, as a compound, ‘hot or heated all through’, pervaded. 
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saturated, with heat, compare diddevxos Ar. Probl. XXIII 6. 2, didderros 
Arist. N aie 160, Hermann (8: Aerrod, Dindorf and Meineke), diapedal- 
vew Plut., duayvdadreos Aesch. Pers. 538, Porson, didnpos, dvampictos, did- 
mupos Plutarch; de virtute morali, XI (p. 403) [quoted supra on p. 139], 
Xenoph., Eurip., &c. 

With the statement comp. Plutarch (already referred to), and the 


rest of the preliminary note on c. XII. The heat_in youth is supposed 
to_be caused by the boiling of the blood, this being the physical 
origin of the qd6n, (as anger, de Anima I 1, 403 @ 31, already cited,) 
which are specially characteristic of the young, see note supra § 3. 
The young are again Sa enna nt ea vIL_Ls, 


11540 10, opolws 2 év_T me Oa tv avéyow domep vi oivd- 
peroriniioaaieras 5 veorns. The physical ‘explanation of both 
these Seine is given in Probl. Xxx I. 27, ro d€ Oeppov ro rept 
rov rérov © dpovodpey Kal eAmi€owev moret evOvpous’ Kat dia TovTo mpds 
TO mivew els pen mWavres éxovar mpobipas, ére_mavtas 6 olvos 6 Todds 
eveAmoas move, kabdrep 1 vedtns Tods maidas (cited by Zell): which not 
only serves as’a commentary on the present passage, but also proves 
that Zell’s, and not Fritzsche’s (ad Eth. Eudem. Z 15,1154 4 g—11), inter- 
pretation of the second is the true one. “Inde igitur iuventutis et ebrie- 
tatis affinitas, quia utraque corpori calorem impertit.” (Fritzsche in alia 
omnia abit: q.v. si tanti est.) That diafeppour here and Oeppoi c. 13. 7, 
are to be interpreted literally as well as metaphorically will further 
appear by a comparison of the passage referred to in the note on II 
13. 7 [p. 154]. 

‘And their lives are passed chiefly in hope (“eam sibi propositam 
habent in vita ac sequuntur ut omnium suarum actionum ducem.” Vic- 
torius); for hope is of the future, but memory of the past, whilst 
to youth the future is long but the past short; for in their earliest 
years’ (so Victorius; comp. rH reAevraia jyepa, C. 13.8) ‘it is impossi- 
ble for them to remember anything (i.e. they have nothing or 
hardly anything to remember), whilst everything is to be hoped for’. 
I have adopted (as also Spengel) Bekker’s conjecture _oiov re for 
otovrat, which has little or no meaning. 17 mp@rn juépa may also ver 
well be interpreted literally ‘on the first day of their existence’, the 
extreme case being taken for_the purpose of illustration. _With this_ 

_interpretation ofovra: may be retained ;,for it now will have the meaning, 
that on*the very first day of their existence, even then, they suppose— 
they can’t be sure—that they remember nothing, &c. 
~The phrasé (Sow éAmidi, which recurs in § 12, r6 70ee (Sot paddov 7 
TO Noyiopa, and c. 13. 12, expresses the same thing, viz. ‘living in the 
exercise or practice of’, as (jv Kara mabos and rots madbeotv dkoovOyrikoi, 

ARS Li, IO 
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Eth. Nic. 11, 1095 a 5 and 9, comp. éufra 13. 14, and émOupudv dxodovOy- 
rixol, supra § 3. It is otherwise rendered by (hv mpds tH, C- 13.95 14. 2, 
3, mpos Td Kaddov Cdvres k.7.A. Victorius quotes Probl. Xxx (11), 0 pev 
odv dvOparos TH vO Ta TreioTa CH, TA SE Onpia dpéEer Kal Ovp@ kat émOupia. 

‘And easy to deceive for the reason already mentioned, that is, the 
readiness with which their hopes are excited’. 

§ 9. ‘And rather inclined to courage (dBoeuirepos ro4 elodsros. of 26 
dd\wy); for they are passionate and sanguine, of which the one produces 
the absence of (or freedom from) fear, the other Josztive confidence: be- 
cause on the one hand fear and anger are incompatible (II 3. 10, advvarov 
dua hoBeiaba Kai dpyiterOat, 5.21, Oappadéoy yap 7 dpyn), and on the other 
hope is a sort of good thing that inspires confidence’. 

§ 10. ‘And bashful, sensitive to shame; because they have not yet 
acquired the notion of (vwoAapBavew) any other standard of honour and 
1ight, but have been trained (schooled) by the conventional law alone’, 
6_yoyos is here the law established by society, the conventional usages in 
respect of honour and conduct, the traditions and customary observances 
of good breeding, any violation of these calls a blush to the cheek of 
youth. Old age, the opposite, has lost this quick sense of shame; 6.4 
yap to uy pporritery ouoiws Tov _kadov Kal tod ovpdbépoytos ddryapoiiar To 
Soxeiv, C. 13.10. mpecBurepov 5 ovdeis ay erawéceey ott aioyvvtndds, Eth. 

- IV 15, 1128 6 20, Noos in this sense is opposed to vars, as in the 
famous antithesis, the abuse of which is one of the principal sources of 
paradox and sophistry (Acioros romos rod moveiv mapddo£a Aéyew), Td Kata 
iow kal Kara Tov vopov, Hv S€ TO pev kata iow avdrois Td dAnbés, 7d Sé KaTa 
vopov 76 Tois moAdois Soxotv. Topic. 1X (de Soph. El.) 12, 173.a7 seq: 
In this more comprehensive application of the term, however, the posi- 
tive laws, of human origin, enacted in the various states and cities, are 
included amongst the ‘social conventions’. On the similar antithesis of 
mpos dd€av and mpos adyOeay, see note on II 4.23, comp.c. 6.23. In the 
former case truth or reality is opposed to popular opinion and its results ; 
in the latter reality and right are represented as the ‘natural’ law or 
order of things. In this passage the dAjOea has a moral character; rd 
xadov, the ‘true’ is here the ‘right’ or ‘noble’, the ultimate end of the 
moral action. On this sense of cadov, see my Review of Aristotle's Systenr 


of Ethics, 1867, p. 14. 
§ 11. ‘And high-minded (having lofty thoughts 2nd aspirations) for 
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two reasons: first, because they have not yet been humiliated by (the 
experience of) life’-—their thoughts and aspirations have not yet been 
checked and lowered by the experience which life gives of the impos- 
sibility of realising them—‘ but are as yet without experience of the force 
of circumstances’ (ra dvayxd{ovra, things that constrain and compel us 
against our will, control our actions, and thereby check and prevent the 
carrying out of lofty designs, of high and generous purposes: ‘enforced 
eqHOne says the Rhet. ad Alex. c. 1 § 10, ra dvaykaia, ra py ef)’ piv 
évTa mpatrew, AN os €& avaykns Oelas 4 avOpwrivns ottas dvra); ‘and 
secondly, because highmindedness is characterised by the consciousness 
of high desert (thinking oneself deserving of great rewards and successes), 
and this belongs to the sazguine temper’: and therefore may be inferred 
from § 8. The definition of peyadouyos, Eth. N. Iv 7, sub init. is o 
peyd\ov avrov déidv déos dy. The two last words, essential to the defi- 
nition (as may be seen from what immediately follows), are omitted in 
the Rhetoric as not required for the occasion. The consciousness of 
exalted merit, which does form a part of the definition, is sufficient here 
for the purpose aimed at, namely to connect highmindedness with the 
sanguine temperament, Hor. A. P. 165, sudlim7s, full of high thoughts 
and aspirations. 

§ 12. ‘And in action they prefer honour to profit’—wti/ium tardus 
provisor, Hor. A. P. 164—‘for their conduct in life is rather due to the 
impulses of their character, than guided by reasoning and calculation ; 
the latter being directed to profit, whereas honour and the right are the 
aim of virtue’. The intellect and its calculations are here distinctly 
excluded from any participation in virtue, which is assigned solely to the 
moral character; the impulses, dpéfers and ma6y, duly cultivated and 
regulated, pass into virtues. This is in direct contradiction to the 
doctrines of the Ethics, which give to the two virtues of the intellect, 
copia and dpdvnots, ‘wisdom, speculative and practical’, even the pre- 
eminence over the moral virtues; identifying true happiness with the 
exercise of the former. But our author is here departing from his 
Eudaemonistic ethical system, which makes happiness (in a transcen- 
dental sense no doubt) the end of all human action; and substituting for 
it the more popular and higher view of the rédos, which represents it as 
the abstract good and xodle, or the right, rd xadov; a standard and an 
end of action independent of all sordid and selfish motives or calculation, 
with which it is here brought into contrast. This view of the rédos 
appears incidentally, as an excrescence upon the systems (to which it is 
opposed), in the Nic. Ethics, as 111 7, sub init. Ib. c. 10, 1115 6 24, and 
especially Ix 8, p. 1169 @4, et seq. With what is said in our text, comp. 
Eth. N. 1x 8, 1168 a 34, 6 & émecxys (mparret) 61d rd Kadcy, Kal dow av 
BeAriov 7 paddAov dia TO Kadov. 

1O-—2 
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On Aoyopds, the discursive, reasonéng or calculating faculty or pro- 
cess, opposed to the sods, and Wdentical with duova in Tes lower and 
limited sense, see Eth. Nic. vi 2, 1139 a6 seq.; where the entire intellect 
4s divided into two faculties, (1) the voids, or pure reason, @ Oewpodpev, the 
organ of speculation, and of a priori truth, 7d émornpomxdy, and (2) the 
didvora (in its special sense) the understanding, the organ of reasoning, 
and of deliberation or calculation in practical matters, ro NoysoTeKoy. 

The exact opposite of all this [§§ 8—12] appears in the character 
of old age, c. 13 §§ 5, 9, 10, 11, 14. Old men are duvceAmbes, avaioxuvrot, 
puxpowuyxor, (dou mpos TO cupéepov and kara Noy.opov. 

§ 13. ‘And they are more fond of their friends and companions than 
the other ages (prime of life, and old age), owing to the pleasure they take 
in social intercourse (‘their liking for company’), and to their not yet 
having learnt to measure everything by the standard of profit or self- 
interest, and therefore not their friends (either)’. Of the three kinds of 
friendship, Eth. N. vill 2, 3, 4, founded severally upon (1) good (i.e. real, 
moral, good, the only basis of perfect friendship or love), (2) pleasure, 
and (3) profit or utility, that of young men belongs to the second. Of 
these it is said, c.3, 1156 a 13, dpoias dé Kal of dv Hdomjvy' ov yap To 
mowovs Twas etvae (by reason of their moral character) dyamaou rods evtpa- 
méous, GAN Ore Hdets avrois. 

§14. ‘And all their errors are in the way of excess and undue 
vehemence, contrary to Chilon’s maxim (pndév adyav, me guid nimis); for 
everything that they do is in excess; for their love is in excess, and their 
hatred in excess, and everything else in the same way. And they think 
they know everything, and therefore are given to positive assertion, 
which (this confidence in their own knowledge and judgment) in fact 
accounts for their tendency to excess in everything’. ndev dyav omevderv" 
kaipos 8 énl maow adpioros epyyacw dvOpdrav (Theognis, 401, Bergk). 
‘“Cum enim omnia sibi nota esse putent, nec se labi posse credant, nihil 
timide tractant,” Victorius, who also quotes, in illustration of a ‘ positive 
assertion’, Hist. Anim. VI (21. 3), éoe d€ Sucoyvpitovrar déxa pivas 
Kvewv tpepodeyddv (to the very day—counting the days throughout the 
month till you come to the very end). The word occurs again in the 
same sense Ib. c, 37. 5, and indeed is common enough in other authors. 

Of Chilon, to whom is ascribed the famous proverb which inculcates 
moderation in all things—the earliest hint of the doctrine of ‘the mean’— 
an account may be found in Diog. Laert. 1 3. 68, seq., and in Mure’s Hzs¢. 
of Gk. Lit, Bk, M1, c. 6 § 16, Vol. 111, p. 392. He was a native of Lace- 
daemon, and his florué¢ is placed in 596B.c. “ Dubitatur quis sapientium 
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auctor esset sententiae, pndév dyav. Palladas in Anthol. 11 48. 1, pndéev 
dyayv tay érra copay 6 coperaros eirev. Alii tribuunt Chiloni, alii Sodamo, 
teste Scholiasta nostro, qui epigramma laudat quod in Tegea exstabat, 
tavr éheyev Zddapos “Ennparov, ds pw aveOynkev, pndev ayav, kap@ mavta 
mpooeott kava.” Monk, ad Eur. Hippol. 265. See also Valckenaer on 
the same passage. Diog. Laert., I 41, quotes the following epigram: 
jv Aaxedapdvios Xeihwov copds, bs tad edeEe* pydev ayav' kaip@ mdvra 
mpooeott kadad. Chilon and Sodamus are alike omitted in Smith’s Déc- 
tionary of Biography. 

§ 15. ‘The offences they commit incline to insolence or wanton 
outrage, not to mean or petty crimes and mischief’, Their crimes, when 
they commit them, are rather those of open violence, outrage of personal 
dignity, wanton aggression and the like, than of that mean and low form 
of wrong-doing manifesting itself in all underhand dealings, as fraud, 
cheating, calumny, and other similar offences, which work their mischief 
secretly and insidiously, as it were underground, or in the dark: the 
former being directed more especially against the person, UBpews dripia, 
II 2.6: the latter against a man’s property, fortune, character. Compare 
11 2. 6, which gives the reason for this distinction, 810 of véou kal of mAovatoe 
UBpiorai’ vmepexew yap olovrar (they think to shew their superiority) 
UBpitovres. Of UBpus, aikia is given as an instance 11 16, 4, where this kind 
of offence is again attributed to the mAovauor: as it is also in Polit. vi (Iv) 
I1, 129549. Excess in personal beauty, or strength, or birth, or wealth, 
and their opposites, weakness and poverty and meanness of condition, 
give rise severally to two different orders of offences: yivovrac yap of pev 
UBpioral Kal peyadorovnpor paddov, of dé Kaxotpyou Kal puxpomdynpor Aiav® 
trav & dducnpatrov ra pev yiverar Ov UBpw ra dé dia Kaxovpyiay, Compare 
Plat. Legg. v 728 E, ds & avtws  Tdv ypnudtwy Kal KTndT@V KTHOLS KaTA 
rov avrov puOpov éxev’ Ta pev Umepoyka yap Excorwv TovTw@v €xOpas Kal oTdceLs 
dmepyateras tats moAeat kal idia, ra 8 €Adelrovra Sovdelas ws TO Todd. 

‘And disposed to compassion, because they suppose every one to be 
good (absolutely) or better (comparatively, than they really are; so 
Victorius); for they measure their neighbours by their own harmlessness 
(or freedom from malice and the love of mischief), and therefore assume 
that their sufferings are unmerited’: which is the occasion of €Xeos, II 8. 1. 

§ 16. ‘They are also fond of laughing (mirth, fun), and therefore 
disposed to pleasantry or facetiousness; for pleasantry is wantonness 
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schooled by good breeding’. From the description of edrpameia given 
in Eth. Nic. 11 7, 1108 a 23, and Iv 14, ab init., it results that it is ‘easy, 
well-bred (rod memaiSeupévov, Toatra A€éyewv Kal dkovew ola 7G emuetket Kal 
édevbepim dppdrres) pleasantry in conversation, of which it is the ‘agree- 
able_mean’, lying between Bapodoxia, ‘buffoonery’ the excess, and_ 
dypotxia, ‘rusticity, boorishness’, the inability to see or give or take a 
joee 7 TFs eceocielpirtue fone oF three), and one of the accomplishments 
ofagentleman. It forms part of the relaxation of life, dvamarcews éy TO 
Big, which includes dcaywyhs pera waidcas, all the lighter occupations of 
which amusement or relaxation is the object and accompaniment, op- 
posed to the serious business of life, and corresponds exactly to the French 
passe-temps,; (on Siaywyn, which may include even literary pursuits, or 
studies, anything in fact that is not dwszzess, compare oyody, and is so in 
some sense opposed to mardid, which is therefore inserted here to qualify 
it, see Bonitz ad Metaph. A 1,981 418). 1128 @ 10, of S eupedos raifovtes 
evrpdmedot Mpocayopevovra, otov evtpomot (from their versatility). The 
two terms are exactly represented by Cicero’s facetus and facetiae. Wit, 
sales, takes two forms, dcacitas and facetiae, the first, raillery, pungent 
and personal, oxappa, oxdmrew; the second, easy and agreeable, giving 
grace and liveliness to conversation or writing. Uvtetur utrogue; sed 
altero in narrando aliguid venuste, altero in tactendo mittendogue ridt- 
culo, et seq., Orat. XXVI 87. Compare de Orat. II 54. 219, where the dis- 
tinction is somewhat different, or at all events expressed by different 
terms. de Off. I 30. 104, genus tocandi elegans, urbanum, ingeniosum, 
Jacetum, et passim. Cowper’s ¥ohn Gilpin furnishes a good specimen of 
evtpareNia: Vow Gilpin had a pleasant wit, and loved a timely joke. 
‘Such then is the character of the young’. 


(ClsVAUzE Gill 2 


The character of age we have already seen, and shall further find, to 
be in almost all points the exact opposite of that of youth. Victorius 
thinks that the desire of bringing out this contrast was Aristotle’s reason 
for departing from the natural order in his treatment of the three ages. 
The authors quoted at the commencement of the last chapter will again 
serve for illustrations of the topics of the present. Aristotle, as well as 
Horace, confines himself almost exclusively to the delineation of the un- 
favourable side of the character of old age, suppressing its redeeming 
features. Horace represents his opinion at the opening of his sketch 
(A. P. line 169), Multa senem circumveniunt incommoda which he pro- 
ceeds to describe. 

§ 1. ‘Elderly men, and those who have passed their prime, have 
most of their characters (formed) of the elements opposite to these ; 
for from their long experience of life, its frequent errors and failures 
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(from having lived many years and often been deceived or imposed 
upon by others, and fallen into error by their own fault), and from: their 
observation of the inherent vice of all human things (everything turns 
out ill, nothing can be depended upon, and so they lose all confidence, 
and), they refrain from all positive assertion and are in excess in the 
undue remissness shewn in whatever they do’. Muretus, e¢ sunt in 
omnibus rebus remissiores. As the young carry everything they do to 
excess, dyay, so on the contrary the old are in excess too (ayav...9 8¢7) 
but this is manifested in want of spirit and energy and activity in all 
that they do undertake ; supply mpdrrovow. It is doubtfui whether dyav 
should be taken before or after jrrov. If#rrov dyav, as the order is 
in the text, it will be ‘everything they do is “‘less in excess” (referring to 
the proverb, and the application of it to the young in the preceding 
chapter) than it ought to be’. If the order is dyay jrrov, the meaning 
is, ‘everything they do is excessively too little (inferior in vigour and 
energy) to what it ought to be’, 

§ 2. ‘And they only say they ¢hzvk, never “I kxow”. And when 
in doubt (or, when they are arguing or disputing a point), they always 
add ‘“‘perhaps” and “possibly”, constantly expressing themselves in this 
way (doubtfully), never with certainty’ (or decidedly. mdyos, fixed, firm, 
solid, and hence certain. mayiws héyew, certo afirmare, Plat. Rep. Iv 
434 D, maylws vojoa, Ib. V 479 C, Theaet. 157 A). 

§ 3. ‘And they are ill-natured, for ill-nature is the tendency to put 
an unfavourable construction upon everything’ (to attribute, for example, 
every indifferent act to a bad motive, 7 deterius, in fetus, interpretart. 
Comp. c. 12. 7, of youth). ‘And prone to suspicion by reason of their 
incredulity, and incredulous from their experience’, kexvmomros is other- 
wise written kayuméromos in Plat. Phaedr. 240 E (Zurich Editors, and 
Thompson ad loc.), though in Rep. II 409 C, it appears as Aristotle 
writes it, and according to the Zurich Editors without varda lectio. 
émoromeiv and -eicOa: occur in Herod., Thucyd., Aristoph. and Lysias. 

§ 4. ‘And for the same reason neither their love nor their hatred is 
ever deep, but according to the precept of Bias, their love is such as may 
hereafter become hatred, and their hatred love’, This famous and often 
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quoted saying of Bias of Priene, the last of the seven sages (585—540 pm oh) 
—on whom see Diog. Laert. 1 5, 82 seq. and Mure, G&. Lit. III 393,—Iis 
again referred to, without the author’s name, II 21.13. I will give two 
or three of the most important references. Soph. Aj. 678 (Lobeck’s Ed.), 
a well-known passage of six lines, concluding with the veasoz or expla- 
nation of the precept, rots modAotot yap Bporay amurros €oO Eraipeias hipny. 
Comp. Lobeck ad loc., and to the same effect Oed. Col. 614, rois pev yap 
#n, rois 8 ev votép@ ypove, Ta TepTrva miKpa yiyverat xavOis pita. Diogenes, 
u. s., § 87 (in the same chapter several more of his apophthegms are quoted), 
Zreyé re Tov Biov odr@ petpeiv ws Kal moddv kal ddLlyov ypdvov Biocopévous, 
al gudeiv bs pionoovras’ Tovs yap meiorous eivat kaxovs, and again § 88, 
drepOéyéaro' of mAciorot Kaxot, which gives /zs reason for the rule. A 
similar sentiment is found in Eurip. Hippol. 253, xpqv yap perpias eis 
GAAnAovs pidlas Oynrods avaxipvacOa xK.r.A. Cic. de Amic. XVI. 59, Vega- 
bat (Scipio) ullam vocem inimiciorem amicttiae potuisse reperiri, quam 
eius, gui dixisset ita amare oportere ut st aliguando esset osurus : nec Vero 
se adduct posse ut hoc, gquemadmodum putaretur, a Biante esse dictum 
crederet, qui sapiens habitus est unus é septem, sed tmpuri cuiusdam aut 
ambitiosi, aut omnia ad suam potentiam revocantis, esse sententiam. Pub- 
lius Syrus apud Gell. Noct. Att. xv1I 14 (ap. Schneidewin ad loc. Aj.), Zta 
amicum habeas, posse ut fieri hunctnimicum putes. Bacon de Augm. Scient. 
vill c, 2, Works, Ellis and Sped. ed., Vol. 1. p. 788, “Septimum praeceptum 
est antiquum illud Biantis ; modo non ad perfidiam, sed ad cautionem et 
moderationem, adhibeatur: et ames tanquam inimicus futurus, et oderis 
tanquam amaturus. Nam utilitates quasque mirum in modum prodit et 
corrumpit si quis nimium se immerserit amicitiis infelicibus, molestis et 
turbidis odiis, aut puerilibus et futilibus aemulationibus.” Comp, Adv. 
of Learning, I xxiii. 42. La Bruyére, Caract. c. 4 (in Ellis’ note). 
“Vivre avec nos ennemis comme Sils devoient un jour étre nos amis, 
et vivre avec nos amis comme Sils pouvotent deventr nos ennemis, west 
ni selon la nature de la haine, ni selon les rigles de Camitié: ce west 
point une maxime morale mais politique. On ne doit pas se faire des 
ennemis de ceux gui mieux connus pourroient avoir rang entre nos amts. 
On doit faire choix @amis si surs et @une si exacte probité gue venant 
a cesser de Pétre tls ne veuillent pas abuser de notre confiance, ni se faire 
craindre comme nos ennemis,” (on which Mr Spedding has another 
commentary, too long to quote). Finally, Demosthenes, c. Aristocr. 
§ 122, p. 660 (quoted by Gaisford), expresses his approbation of the 
maxim as a rule of action. He refers to it as a current precept, without 
naming the author, and sums up in conclusion, dAN dxpi rovrou kab 
pirciv, ofuar, xp Kal puceiv, pyderepov tov Katpdy vaepBdddovras, that is 
neither friendship nor enmity should be carried too far, and so interpreted, 
as to exclude the possibility of a subsequent change of feeling. 

§ 5. ‘And they are little-minded, because their spirit has been 
humbled by life (the experience which they have had of life and its 
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delusions and disappointments has taught them how little they can 
do, and thereby lowered their aims and aspirations, and deprived them 
of all spirit of enterprise and high endeavour); for they (now) desire 
nothing great or extraordinary (standing out from and above all others 
of the same class, mepirrod, singular, striking, extra-ordinary, above the 
common herd, and the ordinary level; note on 1 6.8), but only what 
tends to (the uses, or the ease and comfort of) their life’. This again 
is in direct opposition to the character of youth, c. 12. 11. 

§ 6. ‘And (for similar reasons) illiberal’ (in money matters; mean, 
parsimonious: this is because they Aave known want; whereas their 
opposites, the young, who have never known it, are inclined to liberality, 
Axora piroxpnpara, c. 12 § 6); ‘for property is one of the necessaries 
of life ; and at the same time they know by (their) experience how hard 
it is to get, and how easy to lose’. os, of course, may also be ‘that’; 
and the /tera/ translation is ‘that gain or acquisition is hard, and loss 
easy’, Hor. A. P. 170, Quaerit et inventis miser abstinet et timet uti. 
Comp. Eth, Nic. Iv 3, 1121 6 13, doxet yap rd yfpas Kal maca advvapia 
dvedevOepovs moeiv. Pericles (in the funeral oration, Thuc. 11 44, ult.) 
disputes this, though he allows that it is a prevailing opinion; dco 
& ad mapnBncare...kal ovk ev tH axpel THs ndixias TO Kepbaivew, doreEp 
rivés haat, paddov répret, dda TO TYsaoba, Byron, on the other hand 
accepts the Aristotelian view. So for a good old-gentlemanly vice 
L think PU é@en take up with avarice (Don Juan). 

§ 7. ‘And cowardly, and in everything (always) inclined to dread, 
in anticipation of coming danger (or, always inclined to anticipate 
danger and evil), their disposition being the reverse of that of the young: 
for they are cooled down (chilled by age), the others hot’. Hor. A. P. 
171, ves omnes timide gelidegue ministrat, the gelide being manifestly 
taken from Aristotle. On dvedevOepo1, Gaisford cites Bacon on this topic. 
The passage which he refers to in the Engl. Vers. occurs in de Augm. 
Scient. Lib. VII c. 3, Vol. I p. 734, Ellis and Spedding’s ed., “ Videmus enim 
Plautum miraculi loco habere, quod senex quis sit beneficus; Benignitas 
Auius ut adolescentuli est” (Mil. Glor. 111 1. 40). Bacon has misquoted: 
the line runs, Mam benignitas quidem hutus oppido adulescentulist 


observes on this that it contradicts sfe /ongus which occurs just before. 
But the two are not absolutely contradictory ; a man may look far forward 
in his hope of a long life, and yet be fearful and anxious about what that 
future may bring. This physical theory of heating and cooling as 
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applied to human character and passions is illustrated by Probl. xxx 
I. 22, dare hoBepsv te Srav eloayyedOn, eav pev wuyporépas ovons THs 
kpdcews Tdx7, Sedov movet* mpowdomeroinke yap TH PoOB@, Kal 6 piPos Kara- 
poxer, OSndovdar dé of mepioBor' tpéwovor yap. See the same, §§ 29, 30. 
Awd Kal of pév mraides evOvpdrepar, of Sé yéepovres SvaOuporepor. Oi pev yap 
Oeppol, of S€ uxpot’ 7o yap yhpas katayvEis tis. § 32, 7Oomowdy rd Ocppov 
kal uxpov pddiora Tay év jpiv éoriv. Victorius refers to de Part. Anim. 
Il 4, 650 6 27, 6 yap poBos karayvyet’ mpowdoroinra: ovv Ta Mader Ta 
TovavTny €xovra TH ev TH Kapdia Kpaow (of the blood). On this physical 
or physiological account of the ma6y, and their connexion with the con- 
dition of the blood and muscles, and their different degrees of heat and 
cold, see further in the remainder of the same chapter. Oeppdrnros yap 
mounttkoy 6 Guos (passion produces heat as well as heat passion), ra 6¢ 
ateped OcpyavOevta padrdov Oeppaiver trav vypav’ ai & ives (the muscles) 
atepedy Kal yeddes, Bote yivovrat olov mupiac (vapour-baths) év r@ aipare 
kal Céow rowovtow év trois Oupois. Ib. 650 6 35, moddav 8 eoriv airia 
ij Tov alpatos dicts Kal xara 7d AOos Tois (@ois Kai kata THY alaOnow, K.T.r. 
651 @ 12. 

‘And therefore old age prepares the way for cowardice (on mpoodo- 
movetv, See note on I I, 2); in fact fear is a kind of cooling down’, Comp. 
Horace’s gelide, A, P. 171, already quoted. “ Virg. Aen. 1 69, extemplo 
Aeneae solvuntur frigore membra. Servius, frigore, i.e. timore, et est 
reciproca translatio, nam et timor pro frigore, et frigus pro timore 
ponitur.” Schrader. 

§ 8. ‘And fond of life, and more than ever in their last days’ (not, 
‘their very latest dy’. Victorius ad c. 12. 8, 7 mpotn nyépa. So also 
Bentley, in note on A. P. 172, translates, ‘sub supremo vitae die’), ‘because 
all desire is of the absent, and therefore what they (most) want (are 
deficient in), that they most desire’. Orelli,on Hor. A. P. 170—178, com- 
pares giddfwor with avidus futuri, which he retains; (also Bentley, on 
verse 172). He also quotes Soph. Fragm. 64 (Dind.), rod (qv yap ovdels 
ws 6 ynpackey €pa. 

§9. ‘And they exceed the due measure in self-love, this again (as 
well as illiberality and cowardice) being a kind of little-mindedness’ 
(which is characteristic of them, supra § 5). The connexion of putxpo- 
Wuxia and duAavria [a word used in late Greek only] seems to be this: 
Little-mindedness (Eth. N. Iv 9, init.) is the undervaluing of oneself, 
and one’s own advantages. This narrows and cramps the mind, which 
is consequently incapable of lofty aims and aspirations. A form of 
this is selfishness, or self-love, which is thus described, Eth. N Ix 8, 
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sub init. ws ev alaxypd didatrous diokadovcw, Soxet te 6 pev chad- 
Aos eavrod yap mavra mparrety, Kai dom av poxOnpdrepos fy ToToIT@ 
HadXov' eykadovar 61) adtG dru ovdev af’ éavrov (“away from himself”, 
without reference to himself, and his own interests) mparre. But when 
all a man’s aims and desires are centred in himself, they must of 
course be very mean and confined as compared with the lofty aspira- 
tions of the peyadoWvxos, or even of the average man, and the wide 
sphere in which they range; and therefore self-love when excessive is one 
form in which narrow-mindedness shews itself. 

‘Their rule in life is profit, not honour, more than it ought to be, 
which arises from their selfishness : for profit, self-interest, is a man’s ow 
good, whereas honour (or the right) is good absolutely’. Orelli quotes this, 
and d\Ad kara 70 Képdos, in illustration of Horace’s guaerit et tnventis 
miser abstinet et timet uti, A. P. 170, On the distinction of avr@ the 
individual, and dmA@s the general notion or the absolute, see note on 76 
avT@ 7) amas, I 7.35. 

On 16 xadoy in its two aspects, see I 7.24, and I 9.3, and notes. We 
are here presented with the two opposing views of good, the ideal and prac- 
tical. The ideal form represents good as the fair and right, the aim and 
end of our hopes and aspirations, and the rule of life,in the shape (it may 
be) of honour or glory (¢a Glotre), or some immaterial, high and noble 
object, apart from all considerations of self, and one’s own interest. The 
practical view of good regards it as something useful and serviceable for 
the uses and purposes of life, and for one’s own interest and advance- 
ment; it is ro xpnoysov and ro Evydéepov, the useful and profitable. 
Socrates in Xenophon’s Memorabilia argues in favour of this view of 
‘good’. 

§ 10, ‘And they are rather inclined to insensibility than to sensibility 
to shame (comp. 12. 10); for in consequence of their caring little for 
honour as compared with profit, they pay slight regard to (treat with 
contempt) other people’s opinions of them (how they seem to others)’. 
They only care for solid and substantial advantages, and disregard all 
mere empty ‘seeming’ and ‘opinion’. mpeoBurepov & ovdels Gy éematvé- 
cevey Ore aioyuvrndos (Eth. N. Iv 15, 1128 6 20). If he were keenly sen- 
sitive to shame, he would get no credit for it; ovdey yap oidpeba Setv avroy 
mpdrrew ols early aicyvyn. 

§ 11, ‘Also they are given to despondency, in consequence of their 
(unfavourable) experience (of life and its fortunes) ;—for most things that 
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happen are bad (full of defects)—at all events the results are mostly dis- 
appointing (things mostly turn out for the worse) ;—and besides this, 
owing to their cowardice.’ Aesch. c, Timarch. § 24, ovk« jyvder 6 vopobérns 
Stu of mpeoBurepor TH pev ed Hpoveiv axpafovow, 7 b€ Towa 7dn avrovs 
dpxerar émudelmeww Sia THY ewretplay TOY mpayparov. 

§ 12. ‘And they live by (their) memory rather than by hope’ (comp. 
c. 12.8, and the note there, on (@ow édmidi), ‘for what remains to them of 
their life is short, but that which is past long; and hope is of the future, 
but memory of the past. Which is also the reason of their garrulity 
(habit of chattering or prattling4); for they are continually talking about 
what has happened, their delight being in recollection’, The aged 
Cephalus says of himself, Plat. Rep. I 328 D, ed tae dru uorye dcop ai 
adda ai kara 7d Gdpa Hdoval dropapaivoyrat, rocodrov avEovrat ai mepl Tovs 
Aoyous emOupiae Te kal HOovai (Gaisford). “ W7th seats beneath the shade 
for talking age and whispering lovers made.” Goldsmith, Deserted 
Village. 

§ 13. ‘And their fits of passion (@uucos, as before, the passionate, 
angry impulses; one of the three dpéfes, with émi@upia and BovAnats) are 
sharp, but feeble, (neither strong nor lasting,) and of their appetites, some 
have failed altogether, others become enfeebled, so that they are not 
prone either to the feeling of desire or to act under its impulses, but only 
according to the dictates of self-interest. Accordingly men at this time 
of life are thought to have the disposition to temperance, or self-control, 
besides (sc. the preceding); not only because their appetites are relaxed 
(slackened, dvieo@ac contrasted with émreiveoOai, met. from stringing the 
lyre, note on I 4.12), ‘but also because they are slaves to their own interest’. 
awppoovvn being the acgudred and fixed hadit, or virtue, of self-control, 
odpov the possessor of the virtue, and cwPpomkoi those who are inclined 
or have a tendency to it; those men, whose desires and passions are so 
feeble as to veguire no control, gain credit in the eyes of the world for the 
aia ae. Zo (termination -ckds) the virtue itself. 


* ddokecxla. Eth, N, 111 13, 11175 38, rods mept ray ruxdvrTwpy kararplBovras 
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coppoukoi recurs in Eth. N. vi 13, 1144 45, and is found in Xeno- 
phon and Plato, and the adverb in Aristophanes. 

§ 14. ‘And their course of life is directed rather by calculation than 
character: for calculation is directed to one’s own interest, whereas 
character is indicative of virtue’, The opposite of this, c. 12. 12. 

nOos| is ‘the impulse of character’, as before. Virtuous ‘dispositions’ 
or ‘characters’ are natural to us, Eth. N. VI 13, u.s. aot yap Soxet éxaora 
Tav 7Oav vrdpxew hioet mos’ Kal yap Sikavot Kal cwdpovikol Kal advdpeior 
kal Tada Eyomev evOvds ex yeveris. These however are not virtues—Eth. 
N. 11 1, sub init., ovdepia trav Okay dperov pioer jyiv eyyiverar'—but 
dispositions or tendencies to virtue, duvdwers, which may be developed 
into &éeus, of which vwdpovkos (having a tendency to caPpocvyy) is an 
individual instance. 

‘And the offences which they commit incline rather to petty knavery 
and mischief than to insolence and wanton outrage’. Seec.12.15, and 
the passages there referred to. 

§ 15. ‘Old men also (as well as young, c. 12.15) are inclined to com- 
passion, but not for the same reason as the young; in the one it is from 
humanity, in the other from weakness; for all calamities that happen to 
others seem to be near at hand, impending over, themselves (near at 
hand to themselves to suffer, dare avrots maGeiy avira), and this is what 
was said (#», viz. c. 8 § 1) to incline men to pity. And hence it is that 
they are querulous (dfficilis, guerulus, Hor. A. P. 173) and not given 
to pleasantry nor fond of mirth; for a querulous disposition (habit of 
complaining, bemoaning oneself) is opposite to love of mirth’, 

§ 16. ‘Such are the characters of the youthful and elderly; accord- 
ingly, since language conformable to their own character, as well as 
persons similar to themselves, are acceptable to every one, it is plain 
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enough how we are to use our words in order that we and our speeches 
may assume such and such a character’. The study of the tempers, and 
manners and habits and modes of thought of these two ages and the rest, 
will enable us without difficulty to assume the tone and language which 
are in conformity with the taste of any particular kind of audience which 
we have to persuade: everybody likes to be addressed in his own style, 
to hear the sentiments and language which are habitual to himself. 

rods TG ohetépm 7Oer eyopevous Adyous] Orationes guae dicuntur ad 
proprios mores, Vetus Translatio ;—Quae ingenio moribusgue apsorum 
convenientes habentur, Victorius ;—Quae suts ipsorum moribus convent- 
entes habentur orationes, Riccobon. No notice has been taken of the 
difficulty of explaining the force of the dative 7Oeu after Aeyouevovs. In 
the above translations the first evidently understands it in the sense of 
spoken to, addressed to, the direct dative. But although Aéyew rwi, to 
say unto, tell, or bid anyone is allowable Greek, I doubt if that use of it 
is applicable here. Surely to address to must be rendered by mpos To 
ogérepov 740s, and not by the dative. The other two translations are 
mere evasions of the difficulty, giving the sense, but not explaining the 
construction. The only other possible sense of the dative which suggests 
itself to me, is the zzstrumental ‘by’: but ‘by the aid of their character’ 
is I think not a probable, though a possible, mode of expressing the 
conformity which is here required. The meaning is plain; speeches 
which express, or are in conformity with, the characters and manners of 
certain classes, whom we may have to address. As a last resource I 
venture to propose ouodoyoupevous as a substitute for Aeyopévous; there is 
no variation of MSS; but it certainly seems possible that the three first 
letters in the long word in question may have been accidentally de- 
capitated in the course of transcription, and then the remainder Aoyov- 
pevovs would naturally have been converted into Aeyouévous. 


CHAP. XIV. 

§1. ‘The character of men in the prime of life will plainly lie 
between the other two, by subtraction of the excess of each, (so that) 
they are neither excessively confident—for that kind of disposition is 
rashness—nor overmuch given to fear, but in a right state of mind as to 
both, neither implicitly trusting nor altogether distrusting everyone in- 
discriminately, but rather with a due distinction according to the real 
facts of the case’. 

apaipeiv, properly opposed to mpoorOéva, as in a numerical calcula- 
tion to add and subtract. Hence withdraw, remove, et sim. For ex- 
ample, Plat. Cratyl. 431 C, mpooriels # dhapdv ypdppara. Ib. 432 A. 
Phaedo 95 E, bis, et alibi. Xen. de Rep. Ath. 111 8 and 9, xara puikpoy Te 
mpoobevra i) apedovra, ‘by slight and gradual addition or subtraction’ 
(said of the changes of political constitutions). 


CHAP. X: 
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Oappodvres and Opacdrns here preserve their proper distinction, Odpcos, 
true courage, Opdacos, reckless audacity or impudence, though these senses 
are often interchanged. The verb 6apceiv or Oappeiv, as Plato, Aristotle, 
and the later Greeks write it, has never the unfavourable sense. 

§ 2. ‘And the conduct of their life will be directed neither to honour 
alone, nor to self-interest, but to both’. Compare 12.12; 13.9. ‘And 
neither to parsimony nor to profligate extravagance, but to what is fit 
and proper’, i.e. the mean, éAevOepidrys; Eth. N. 11 7, 1107 6 10, IV 1, 
1120 @1, seq. 

§ 3. ‘And similarly in respect of passion and appetite. And they 
will be temperate (sober-minded, under self-control) with courage, and 
courageous with self-control: for in the young and old these two are 
separated (or distinguished), the young being brave and licentious (devoid 
of self-control), and the elders sober and temperate but cowardly’. ‘Self- 
control’ is the form in which the virtue appears especially in Plato’s 
Gorgias and Republic, where it is described as a regulating principle 
which guides the whole man, ordering and harmonising his entire moral 
constitution. 

‘And, speaking in general terms, all the advantages (good qualities, 
elements of good character) that youth and old age have divided between 
them (=éyer Sippynuéva), both of these the others enjoy ; and whereinsoever 
(the two first) are excessive or defective, in these (they observe, subaudi 
of dxpatovres @xovowv) a due moderation (or mean) and a fitness or pro- 
priety of conduct’. 

dca, Suppnrar vedrns Kai ro yypas] I think dcarpeio ar must be here 
middle, said of those who divide amongst themselves, have shares in any 
joint werk or possession. Thuc. VII 19, dceAdpevoe To épyov. An objec- 
tion might be taken to this, that dujpyrac is singular and not plural, and 
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that no one can share a thing with himself. But although the verb is 
singular in form, being connected grammatically with veorns alone, which 
stands next to it, yet it is evident that yjpas is meant to be included in 
the distribution as well as the other. It is accordingly equivalent to d:y- 
pnuéva éxovow. I think it cannot be passive; the analogy of morevecOa 
ru ‘to be trusted with something’, émirerpapOa 71, and the like, cannot be 
applied to this case. 

ro pérpiov] is Plato’s summum bonum, the highest in the scale of 
goods, in the Philebus; also the Horatian aurea mediocritas: it may also 
stand for the Aristotelian pécov, which at all events is the sense in which 
it is employed here. 

7d dpporrov] that which jis, the fitting; derived by metaphor from 
the carpenter’s, joiner’s and builder’s trades; is nearly equivalent to ro 
mpérov, and like it refers us to the fitness of things, as a standard of good, 
to a harmonious organisation or order of the universe, a system physical 
or moral which has all its parts dove-tailed, as it were, together, arranged 
in due order and subordination, carefully and exactly fitted together ; 
Cicero’s afta contpositio (membrorum, of the human figure [de officiis 
I 28.98]). 

§ 4. ‘The body is in its prime from 30 to 35 (years of age), the soul 
(i. e. the intellectual and moral faculties) about nine and forty’ (50 minus 
one: deiv is déov, wanting so much). 

Two of the numbers here mentioned are multiples of seven. The 
stages of life are determined by a septenary theory, the earliest record 
of which is an elegiac fragment of doubtful genuineness (Porson), at- 
tributed to Solon (ap. Clemen, Alexandr. Stvom., Bergk, Lyr. Gr. p. 332 
{346, ed. 2], Sol. Fragm. 25), in which the seventy years allotted to human 
life, and its successive stages of growth, development and decay, are divided 
into ten periods of seven years each. The dates here given by Aristotle 
for the prime of body and mind, agree tolerably well with the verses of 
the fragment. rf d€ rerapry mas tis ev éBdopads pey apioros icxytv Av vr 
dvdpes onpar éxovo’ dperns. The fifth septenary is the marriageable age. 
In the seventh the intellect and powers of speech have reached their 
prime. émra de (49) votv kal yMédooay ev éBdoudow pey dpiotos KT A. 

The same theory, whether derived from Solon or not, which seems to 
have been generally current, reappears in Polit. 1v (VII) 16, 1335 4 32, xara 
THY Ths Ovavolas akpynv' atrn & eorly ev trois mreiaroLs HumEep TAY TonTay Ties 
cipjxaow of petpodtyres tais éBdSopact thy HAtkiav, mept Tov xpovov Toy Tay 
mevtnkovta éray (i.e. 7X 7=49): and again Polit. ib. c. 17, 1336 4 37, dvo 
8 cioly nAtkiae mpds as dvaykaiov Sinpiaba thy maidelav, peta thy dxd Tov 
ena pexpl iBns Kal madw pera ty ad’ ABns pexpt Tov évds Kal eikoow érav. 
oi yap tais «Bdouaow Svapodvres tas HAtkias ws emt Td OAD dEyovaty ov 
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kadds (leg. kaxds, Spengel), det S€ rH Scarpéoer ris pioews emaxodovbeiv. **™ 
Nevertheless the theory is departed from in assigning the proper age of 
marriage in the two sexes; ib. c, 16, 1335 a 28, the woman is to marry at 

18, the man at 37 ‘or thereabouts’; neither of them divisible by seven; év 
TogovT@ yap dkpagovar re roils copacr ovtevEis ora x.r.A. And in line 35, 

the term of human life is again fixed at 70 years, So the Psalmist [xc. 10], 
“The days of our years are threescore years and ten.” 

And to the same theory (the number scven, marking a crisis, or stage 
of growth, in the life of an animal,) reference is frequently made, in the 
Hist. Anim.,, as VII I. 2, 16, 18, c. 12.2, and elsewhere: from all which it 
may be concluded that Aristotle was a believer in it. Plato, Rep. v 460E, 
fixes the prime of life in a womay at the age of 20, in a man at 30: in 
Legg. Iv 721 A, and in three other places, the age of marriage is fixed 
from 30 to 35, though in one of them (VI 772 E) 25 is also named. 
Compare on this subject Hes. Opp. et D. 695 seq. Xenoph. de Rep. 
Lac. I 6, (Stallbaum’s note on Plato 1 c), 

But the theory of the virtues of the number seven was carried to a far 
greater extent, as may be seen in I 6 of Macrobius’ Commentary on 
Cicero’s Somnium Scipionis, of which the sum is given in a quotation 
from the Somnium Scipionis:—Cicero de septenario dictt, Qui numerus 
rerum omnium fere nodus est. Everything in nature is determined by 
the number seven. Near the end of the chapter, we are told, in con- 
formity with Aristotle’s statement, Motandum vero guod, cum numerus 
se multiplicat (at the age of 49, 7 x 7), factt aetatem quae proprie perfecta 
et habetur ef dicitur: « adeo ut illius aetatis homo, utpote gui perfectionem 


et attigerit iam, et necdum praeterierit, et consilio aptus sit, nec ab exer- 
citio virium alienus habeatur. ‘This is the prime of mind and body 
together. Quinta (hebdomas) omne virium (strength and powers of body 
alone), guanta esse unicuigue, possunt, complet augmentum. All this 
came no doubt originally from the Pythagoreans; as may be inferred 
from Arist. Met. N 6, 1093 @ 13, where this number seven, is said to be 
assigned by them as the cause of everything that happened to have this 
number of members; sevew vowels, seven chords or harmonies, seven 
Pleiads; animals shed their teeth in sevex years—yes, says Ar., some do, 
but some don’t—and seven champions against Thebes. And from this 
and similar considerations they inferred some mysterious virtue in the 
number; and identified it with vods and xapds. (Ritter and Preller, 
Hist. Phil. c. 2, Pythag. § 102, note a.) 

“So for youth and age and prime of life, the kind of characters, that 
is to say, that belong to each, let thus much suffice’ (to have been said). 


GEVAD as 


A yvopun of Phocylides may serve as a motto of this chapter. kal 
r6d¢ Paxvridew’ ri mréov yévos evyeves eivat ols ovr’ ev prOors ererar xapts, 
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ovr’ év) Bovdf; Brunck, Poet, Guom. p. 91. Bergk, Poet. Lyr. Gr. 
p. 339 [p. 358, ed. 2]. 

$1. ‘Of the goods arising from fortune, as many of them, that is, as 
have an influence upon men’s characters, let us proceed to speak next in 
order’. 

§ 2. ‘One characteristic of modle éirth is that the ambition of the 
possessor of it is thereby increased. For everyone that has anything to 
start with, or to build upon’, (as a nucleus, focus, or centre of attraction: 
dmdpxewv, to underlie, to be there already, prop. as a basis or foundation 
for a superstructure,) ‘is accustomed to make this the nucleus of his 
acquisitions or accumulations, and high or noble birth implies or denotes 
ancestral distinction’. gapevew mpos tt, Zt. to bring to ¢hzs, in order to 
heap round it, any subsequent accumulations. The meaning is, that any 
new acquisitions of honour or property that a man makes, will generally 
take the form of an addition to some stock which he already has, when- 
ever he as one ready for the purpose, dray ti drapyn. 

‘This condition of life is inclined to look down upon even those who 
resemble, are on a level with, (in condition, wealth, rank, distinction, and 
so forth,) their own ancestors, because their distinctions, in proportion to 
the degree of their remoteness, are more distinguished (than those of con- 
temporaries) and are easier to brag of’ (more readily admit of boastful 
exaggeration). Dzstance lends enchantment to the view. Honours and 
distinctions shine with a brighter lustre in the remote ages of antiquity, 
and confer more dignity upon those who by right of inheritance can claim 
a share in them, than those of the same kind, and equal in all other 
respects, when acquired by contemporaries—familiarity breeds in some 
degree contempt for them—just as apyaiomdoureiy is a higher claim to 
consideration than veom\ovreiv, 11 9. 9, q.v. Antiquity of possession 
carries with it a prescriptive a 

katappovntixoyv] agrees with rd evyevés, the abstract for the concrete 
und. from the preceding evyévera. An abstract term is often particular. 
zsed, or expressed by the component members in detail, as in construction 
of antecedent and relative, such as Polit. I 2, 1252 4 13, xowwvia...oo¢ 
Xapavdas xadel... This construction is an instance of that wide-spread 
and multiform grammatical ‘figure’, the oxja mpds rd onpauvdpevor, 
which, in a great variety of different ways, departs from the usual con- 
struction of words and adapts it ‘to the thing signified’; as, in the case 
above given, the abstract virtually includes all the component members 
of the society who are expressed in the plural relative. 


* 
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evadafdvevra] On ddafoveia and ddafwv, see note on I 2.7. Of the 
two significations of the word, that of ‘bragging’ is here uppermost. 

§ 3. ‘The term evyevés (well-born, come of a-good stock, of noble. 
race, or descent) is applied to mark distinction (excellence) of race; 
yevvaios (of noble character) to the maintenance of the normal type of 
character’ (keeping up to, not degenerating from, the true family 
standard). The difference between evyevjs and yevvaios lies in this ; 
that in the former the vace or descent, yévos, is directly expressed as the 
prominent and leading idea; it indicates that the evyevjs comes of a 
good breed, but says nothing of the individual character: in the latter 
it is the characzer, conformable to the excellence of the breed or race, 
that is put prominently forward. The account here given of evyéveva 
is illustrated by the definition of it in I 5.5; it denotes in fact the ex- 
cellences and distinctions of one’s ancestors, as distinguished from one’s 
own. See the passages there collected. In Hist. Anim.1 1, 488 4 18, 
these two words are defined and distinguished almost in the same terms ; 
evyeves pev yap eats TO €& ayabod yévous, yervaioy S€ Td py etotdpevov 
ex tis avtov dvaews. Ar. is here characterising the dispositions of 
animals, Some are éAevdépia kal dvdpeia kal edyevi ofov Néwv, ra 8€ yervaia_ 
kal Gypta Kal émiBouda, olov dvcos* from which it appears that yevvaidrns 
is strictly and properly ody the maintenance of a certain type of cha- 
racter, which need not necessarily be a good one: though in ordinary 
usage it is invariably applied to denote good qualities. On evyéveca, 
see Herm. Pol. Ant. § 57. 

eéicrac bar] ‘to quit a previous state’; of a change in general, especially 
a change for the worse, degeneration. Plat. Rep. 11 480 A, rjs éavrod 
idéas éxBaivew...eimep tu e€iaraito THs avtov id€as’ of God, changing his 
own proper form, and descending to a lower. Eth. Nic. VII 7, 1150 a1, 
GAN’ e&€ortnke ths Hioews, Somep of pawopevor trav dvOpemorv. Pol. VIII (V) 
6, sub fin., ai Snpoxparia: kal ddtyapxiat eicravra éviore ovK els Tas évavrias 
monurelas K.T.A. Ib. c. 9, 1309 4 32, dAvyapxiay Kal Snpoxpariay...e§eatn- 
vias tis Bedriorns ragews., 

On dois as the rédos, the ¢vve nature, the normal or perfect state 
of anything, see Pol. 1 2, 1252 4 32, 9 dé puats rédos eoriv’ otov yap ExaoTov 
ore tis yevéerews TedeaOeions, ravtny papev THY piaw eivas ExaoTod, domep 
dvOpérov, trmov, oikias. Grant, on Eth. Nic. 11 1, 3, distinguishes five 
different senses of Pvovsein Aristotle, of which this is the last. 

‘Which (the maintenance of the ancestral character) for the most part is 
not the lot of the well-born, but most of them (the members or descendants 
of an illustrious family) are good-for-nothing”! (evreAnjs vz/is, cheap. Fortes 
non semper creantur fortibus) ; ‘for there is a kind of crop in the families 
of men (dopa here implies an alternation of gopa and ddopia, of good 
and bad crops) just as there is in the produce of the soil (/¢, the things 


1 radpor yap To mwaldes suolot marpl méAovrat: ol mdéoves Kaxlous, matpou dé Te 
marpos dpelovs. Hom, Od. fp’ 276. 
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that grow in the country places) ; for a certain time (did with gen., along 
the course or channel of, during,) remarkable men (distinguished above 
their fellows, standing ow¢ from among them, zepi,) grow up in them, and 
then (after an interval of unproductiveness) they begin again to produce 
them’. There are two ways of understanding dvadidwow; either it is 
active, ‘to send up, produce’, as the earth yze/ds her fruits, and this is 
the natural interpretation, and supported by the use of the word in 
other writers: or, as Rost and Palm in their Lex., zurickgehen, ‘to go 
back’, relapse into a state of barrenness, on the analogy of dvaywpeiv 
et sim. [‘deficit?. Index Aristotelicus|. In this case 6:ddvat is neut. (by 
the suppression of the reflexive pronoun) as indeed both itself and its 
compounds frequently are—and may be either ‘to give (itself) back, to 
give way’, or perhaps rather, like dwevat, dvécOa, to relax or slacken in 
production (dvj, Soph. Phil. 764). Victorius gives both renderings ; I have 
adopted his second version [“posteaque rursus, intervallo aliquo temporis 
edit ac gignit industrios item atque insignes viros”], which seems to me 
the more natural interpretation of dvadidaov. 

gopa] proventus, the produce which the earth bears, hépe:, is either 
‘acrop’ simply, or ‘a good crop’, opposed to apopia—fertility, abundance, 
to barrenness, either absolute or comparative. Plat. Rep. VIII 546 4, 
od pdvov durois eyyetas, dAAa Kal év emuyeiors Cdous opa Kal ddopia Wuxijs 
te kal copdrey yiyvovra. Ar. Hist. Anim. V 21.1, édawy gopa, ‘a crop 
of olives’, Ib, 22.3, eAady p., de Gen. Anim. III 1.15, trav dévdpev ra 
modha...€€avaiverar peta tHv opay (after the crop). And metaphorically 
in Dem. de Cor. § 61, opay mpodSorav kai Swpodccoy. Aesch. c. Ctes. 
§ 234, db. pntopav movnpav dua kal roAunpov. Dissen ad loc. Dem. cit. Plut. 
Platon. Quaest. I 1, 999 E, @. co¢iorav. Diodor. XVI. 54, p. mpodorav. 
“Sic Latine xovorum proventum scelerum dixit Lucan. Phars. II 61, et 
similiter #essem usurpat Plaut. Trinum. 11.11.” Dissen, l.c. 

With the whole passage compare Pind. Nem. XI 48, dpyata: & dperat 
dudepovr’ dddacoopeva yeveais avdpav obévos, ev oxépe 8 ovr’ ay pédawar 
kaprov éSoxav dpovpa’ dévdped 7 ovr €Oérex macas éréwy mep dois [al. 
mepodots| dvOos evades pepe, TAoUT@ igor, adN év dpelBovte. Kal Ovardy 
ovrw obévos ayet Moipa. Ib. VI 14 (Gaisford), 

‘When clever families degenerate, their characters acquire a tendency 
to madness, as for instance the descendants of Alcibiades and. Dionysius 
the elder (tyrant of Syracuse), whereas those of a steady (staid, stable) 
character degenerate into sluggishness or d@udzess’ (of which the stubborn 
ass is the type; ds 8 dr’ dvos...<Bujoaro maidas vwoOns, @ dy moAAa mept 
poran’ duis éedyn [I]. XI 559]}),as in the case of those of Conon and Pericles 
and Socrates’, We learn from Plato, Men. 93 B—94 E, that the son of 
Themistocles, Cleophantus ; of Aristides, Lysimachus ; the sons of Pericles, 
Paralus and Xanthippus; of Thucydides (the statesman and ‘general, the 
opponent of Pericles and his policy), Melesias and Stephanus ; all de- 
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generated from their fathers; and in spite of the advantages of their edu- 
cation turned out nevertheless either quite ordinary men, or altogether bad. 

The alliance of quickness of wit or cleverness and madness is marked 
again in Poet. XVII 4, 1455 @ 32, evpvods 1 momtixy éorw 7 parkod (the 
poet’s ‘fine frenzy’), Probl. xxx 1.18, dcous pév moAd? Kal Wuypa évu- 
mapxet (n Kpaots Tijs pedalyns xoAjs) vwOpoi Kal popol, doous Sé lav oAA} 
kal Oepun pavixol Kal evpveis K.7.A. Great wits are sure to madness near 
allied, and thin partitions do their bounds divide. Dryden| Absalom and 
Achitophel, 1 163). 

otaoipa| settled, steady characters, is illustrated by Thuc. II 36, év 77 
kaOeornxvia ndtxia (‘mature and vigorous age’), Soph. Aj. 306, éudpov 
podus mos Elv xporm xabicrara (‘settles down again into his senses’). 
Aesch. Pers. 300, Aé£ov karaords (‘ first compose thyself, and then speak’). 
Blomfield, Gloss. ad loc., refers to Ar. Ran, 1044, mvedpa kadeornkds, and 
Eurip. Orest. 1310, madw xaradotn® jovy@ pev Oupatt. Theophr. ap. Plut. 
Symp. I 5, p. 623 B, pddtora b€ 6 evOovoracpos ekiornot Kai maparpémer 76 
Te GGpua Kal THY porny Tov KabeotnKoTos. Victorius points out a similar 
opposition of the two characters here contrasted, in Probl. 111 (16. 1). 
What is here called deArepia and v@éporns is there designated by rerv- 
dopévovs, aterm of similar import. 6.a ri 6 olvos Kal rervupwpévous moet 
kal pavixovs; évavtia yap 7 didGeots. (rervpeéoOa is explained by Harpo- 
cration and Suidas of one who has lost his wits in the shock of a violent 
storm; whether by the storm itself which has confounded him, or by the 
accompanying thunderbolt: Hesych. s. v. pepyvevac; and rervwrat, drd- 
Aorev. eumémpynotar. euBeBpdvtnra. emypOy. Hence, of one stup fed, 
éuBpdvrnros, mapdm)né, out of his wits ; or of fatuity, dulness in general). 


CHAP. XV 1: 


§1. The characters that accompany wealth (the characteristics of 
wealth) lie on the surface within the view of all (/zz, for all to see; émuodis 
Gnacw Sor avrovs idciv avra’ comp. I 15.22, and note there); for they 
are insolent, inclined to violence and outrage, and arrogant (in their con- 
duct and bearing), being affected in some degree (their nature altered, the 
alteration for the worse regarded as a kind of suffering or affection) by 
the acquisition of wealth. These dispositions originate in the supposi- 
tion that (in having wealth) they have every kind of good, all goods in 
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one; for wealth is as it were a sort of standard of the value of everything 
else, and consequently it seems as if everything else were purchasable 
by it’. 

§ 2. ‘They are also voluptuous (dainty and effeminate, solles et 
delicati, Victorius), and prone to vulgar ostentation, the former by reason 
of their self-indulgence (the luxury in which they live) and the (constant) 
display of their wealth and prosperity (evdaiuev, as well as é\B.os, =mAov- 
gos); ostentatious and ill-bred, because they (like others) are all accus- 
tomed to spend their time and thoughts upon what they themselves love 
and admire (and therefore, as they think about nothing but their wealth, 
so they are never weary of vaunting and displaying, which makes them 
rude and ostentatious), and also because they suppose that everybody 
else admires and emulates what they do themselves’. Foolishly sup- 
posing that every one else feels the same interest in the display of wealth 
that they do themselves, they flaunt in their neighbours’ eyes till they 
excite repugnance and contempt instead of admiration. 

tpudepoi] denotes luxury tpupy, and its effects, luxurious, effeminate, 
voluptuous habits: Eth. N. vit 8, 11504 1, 6 & €ANeimwv mpos & of moddol 
kul dvtirelvovot kat Svvavrat, odTos padakds Kal tpupav’ kal yap 4 rpud) 
podakia tis éorw. Eth. Eudem. II 3. 8, 0 pev pndepiay vropevay Avmny, 
pnd’ ef BéAtvov, Tpupepds. 

caddxwves| denotes vulgar ostentation, and is very near akin to, if 
not absolutely identical with, Bavavoia and dmetpoxadia; the former is the 
excess of peyadomperera, proper magnificence in expenditure: the Bdvav- 
gos goes beyond this, spending extravagantly where it is zof required: 
Eth. Nic. Iv 6, 1123 @ 21, seq.y €v yap Tots pixpois tov Samayvnudtwy moAAa 
dvanioxet kal Naumpuverat mapa pédos—of which some instances are given 
—kal mdvra Ta Totadta momoes ov Tov Kadod evexa, dXAa TOV wAOdTOY 
emdetkvdpevos, kal dtd Taira oldpevos BavpderOa. Ib. c. 4, 1122 a 31, 
71 & vamepBory (€devOepidrynros) Bavavoia kal dretpoxadia (bad taste) cal doae 
rotadrat,...ev ois ov Sei kal ds ov Set Aawmpuvopeva. Comp. Eth. Eudem. 
II 3.9, dowros (spendthrift) ev o mpos dracay Samdvny vmepBdddov, dveded- 
Oepos 8 6 rpos Gmacay éAdcinwv. opoiws dé Kal O puxpompems Kal 6 cadd- 
Kav’ 6 pev yap UmepBdddet TO mpémov (6 cada), 68 eAdelmer Tod mpérov- 
tos. Hesych. s.v. cadakwvia’ 1 €v mevia ddaoveia. cadakavica (after a 
different and wrong explanation, he adds) o d€ Geddpacros caddkavd now 
elvat, tov Saravadvra Sov pr Sei; which agrees with Aristotle. Suidas, s.v. 
caddkov' mpooro.ovpevos mAovGwos etvat, révns ov (as Hesych.), kal cataxwvla 
Gdafoveia Umép Td Séov, kat carkavioa adatoveverOa. Ib. diacaraxovica 
diadpipacba “etra mrovoiws adi mpoBas tpudepdyv te Stacadaxdyicov” 
(‘swagger’, Arist. Vesp. 1169). 

aoXotxor] ‘rude, ill-mannered, ill-bred’; liable to make mistakes, or com- 
mit solecisms ; first, in language—ooAouxiCery, rh heLer BapBapiey, Top. I (de 
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Soph. EL) 3, ult. [p. 165 8 21}~and secondly, transferred thence to man- 
ners, conduct, breeding. Victorius cites, Xen. Cyr. VIII 3.21, Aaifdpyns dé 
Tis HY TodoLKSTEpos AvOpemos TH TpdT@, Os SeTOo €d wi] TAXD Vrakovor edevOeps- 
tepos ay haiverOa. Plut. Pol. Praec. p. 817 A, ody domep nor TSv aretpo- 
kdd@v kai godoikwv. Ib, Vit. Dion. p. 965 A, ovdev ev rH Ssairn oddoLkov 
émuSecxvijcevos. The word is derived from Zoro, a town of Cilicia (there 
was another place of the same name in Cyprus), modus d£idAoyes (Strabo). 
‘Qui cum barbare loquerentur, inde vocabulum hoc ad omnes vitioso 
sermone utentes, et tandem ad illos quoque qui in actionibus suis in- 
eptiunt, est translatum’ (Schrader). Strabo XIV c. 5, Cilicia. Diog. Laert., 
Solon I 51, éxeiOév re dmaddayels (6 Kpoicos) éeyévero év Kidckia, kal modw 
auv@kicev hv am avrov (Solon) Zodous éxddecev’ (others represent Soli as 
founded by the Argives and Lindians from Rhodes. Smith’s Dict. Geogr. 
Vol. III 10124); ddtyous ré twas Tov "AOnvaiwy éykaT@Kucer, ot TH XPOv@ THY 
horny drokevabevres éXéxOnouv. Kai ciow of pev Oey Soreis, of & and 
Kvmpov Zodvoe. Schrader therefore is incorrect in saying, ‘Solis oppidum 
cuius incolae Soloeci’; adAocos is derived from 3odo, but is not the 
name of one of its inhabitants. 

‘And at the same time, these affections are natural to them, for many 
are they who require (the aid, the services) of the wealthy’, They have 
an excuse for being thus affected by their wealth; the numerous claimants 
upon their bounty elate them with a sense of superiority, and at the same 
time by their servility give them frequent opportunities of exercising at 
their expense their ostentation and ill manners. On oi €yovres, the 
possessors of property, sz. xpnuara, see Monk on Eur. Alc. 57.—‘ Whence 
also—this also gave occasion to the saying of Simonides about the 
philosophers and men of wealth to Hiero’s wife, when she asked him 
whether it was better to get rich or wise (to acquire riches or wisdom): 
Rich, he replied: for, said he, I see the philosophers waiting (passing 
their time) at the doors of the rich’, This same story is alluded to by 
Plato, Rep. vI 489 C, without naming the author of the saying, who in- 
dignantly denies its truth. The Scholiast, in supplying the omission, 
combines the two different versions of Aristotle and Diog. Laert., and 
describes it as a dialogue between Socrates and Eubulus. Diog. Laert. 
(11 8.4, Aristip. § 69) tells the story thus: épwrndets (Aristippus) vd 
Atovuciou 814 ri of péev Pirdcodor emi ras rdv mAovoiwv Odpas Epxovrat, of dé 
mdovowor emi ras Trav pitocdpay ovkért, &pn, Ste of pev ioaow ay Sedyrat, ot 
© ovk toacw?. 

1 The merit of another mo¢ attributed to Aristippus, as it is also connected 
with our present subject, may excuse its insertion here, Atovvalov mor’ épouévou 


(rav ’Aplorimmor) ext rh aor, epy...dmore ev coglas ededuny, Koy mapa Tov 
iog. Laert. u. s. § 78. 


Zoxpdryv’ viv de Xpnudrow ded uevos Tapa oé 7K. 
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On én rais rév mAovelwv Odpats, see Ast ad Pl. Phaedr. 245 A, p. 376. 
Add to the examples there given, Plat. Symp. 183 A, 203 D, de amantibus. 
Ovpavdeiv, Ruhnken ad Tim. p.144, Stallbaum ad Symp. 203 D, Arist. 
Eccl. 963. 

§ 3. Kal 7o olecOar (erat TH TAoUT@). ‘Cum kai of oidpevor pergere 
oporteret, rd oleoOat posuit.’ Vater. ‘Wealth too is accompanied (in the 
minds of its possessors) by the opinion of a just claim to power (office, 
authority); and this is due to the supposition that they have what makes 
power worth having (af:ov). This I thinkis the only way of translating the 
text, with aéiov: and so the Vetus Translatio,; habere enim putant quorum 
gratia principart dignum. The version of Victorius is gw#od tenere 
se putant ea, guae gut possident regno digni sunt. But this seems to 
require afm, though the sense and connexion are certainly better; a£cor 
had suggested itself to me as a probable emendation. Bekker and 
Spengel retain doy. ‘And in sum, the character that belongs to wealth 
is that of a thriving blockhead (a prosperous fool, good luck without 
sense).’ Victorius very properly observes that evSamovia is not to be 
understood in its strict ethical sense of real happiness, which must 
exclude folly, but it is used here loosely as a synonym of edruxia. He 
also quotes a parallel phrase in Cic. de Amic. (54), chil insipiente fortu- 
nato intolerabilius fiert potest. 

§ 4. ‘However there is a difference in the characters of the recent 
and the hereditary possessors of wealth, in that the newly-enriched have 
all the bad qualities of their condition (ra) in a higher degree and worse 
(than the others); for recently acquired wealth is a sort of want of 
training in wealth (in the conduct, the use and enjoyment of it)’, On 
the habit of the Zarvenx, Victorius quotes Plut. Symp. vi, p. 708 c, Kat 
mept ovay Siadopas kal pipwy epwrav kal SuarvvOdver bar poprecoy Kopudn Kat 
veomAovroy ; and Gaisford, Aesch. Agam. 1cog, ei & ovv dydiyny TOD 
emperor TUXNS, dpxaomdotrov decroray monhi) xdpis* of & ovmor éAri- 
cartes jpnoav Kadds uot te SovAoLs TdvTa Kal apd orabury. Blomfield’s 
Glossary. Donaldson’s New Cat. § 323. Supra ti 9.9. 

‘And the crimes that the wealthy commit are not of a mean character 
—petty offences of fraud and mischief—but are either crimes of insolence 
and violence or of licentiousness, such as assault (outrage on the person) 
in the one case, and adultery in the other’, 
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eis aikiay k.r..] Signifies the direction or tendency, or the issue or 
result, of the particular adicnua. This distinction of crimes has already 
occurred twice in the delineation of the characters of Youth and Age, 
II 12.15 (see note), and 13.14. aikia, the legal crime of assault and 
battery, is here adduced as an illustration of v@pus, though under the 
Attic law it is expressly distinguished from it; U@pss denoting a higher 
class of crimes, subject to a ypady or public prosecution, aixia only to 
a dikn, private suit or action. [Isocr. Or. 20 §§ 2, 5; Dem. Or. 54 (Conon) 
§§ 5,17. Comp. Jebb’s A¢tic Orators 11 215—6. | 


CHAP, XVII. 

§ 1. ‘And in like manner also of power, most of the characters are 
pretty clear, the characteristics of power being in some points (or par- 
ticulars) the same as those of wealth’. 

§2. ‘In others better (but still of the same 4zvd); for the powerful 
are more ambitious and more manly (or masculine) in their characters 
than the wealthy, which is due to their aspiring to such deeds (achieve- 
ments) as their power gives them the liberty of effecting’. éorw & dre 
rov diddripov éemawovpev ws avdpddn (shewing how nearly the two charac- 
ters coincide), Eth. Nic. IV 10, 1125 611, avdpadets ws Suvapevovs apyeuv, 
Ib.c. 11, 112662. The ower supplies the occasion of doing great deeds, 
and the habit of doing them forms the ambitious and masculine character: 
qwealth does not confer such opportunities. 

§ 3. ‘And more active and energetic, by reason of the constant atten- 
tion they are obliged to pay in looking to the means of maintaining their 
power’; which without such close attention might probably slip from 
their hands. 

§ 4.. ‘And they are rather proud and dignified than offensive, because 
their distinguished rank (or position) by making them more conspicuous 
(than all the rest) obliges them to moderation (in their demeanour). This 
pride and dignity is a softened (subdued) and graceful arrogance (or as- 
sumption)’. 


CHAP. 
XVII. 
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Bapi’s, heavy, burdensome, and hence offensive, the German /asézg, 
Baptrns, ‘offensiveness’ in general; Dem., de Cor. § 35, speaks of the 
dvadynoia and Baputns of the Thebans, where it evidently means z7- 
portunitas. Similarly in Isocr. Panath. § 31, it belongs to the character of 
the memaiSevpevor, to assume themselves a becoming and fair behaviour to 
their associates, cal ras pév Tay GddXwy dndias Kal BapUTyTas evKdAws Kal 
padiws hépovras; where it seems to denote offensiveness in the form of ill 
manners. ere it is applied to a particular kind of offensiveness or bad 
manners, which shews itself in that excess or exaggeration of ceyvdrns or 
pride called arrogance and assumption. ‘Whenever they do commit a 
crime, the criminality shews itself, not in a trifling and mean offence, but 
on a grand scale, in high crimes and misdemeanours’. 

§ 5. ‘Now the characters of good fortune are indeed found (or ex- 
hibited, principally) in the parts (the three divisions) of those already 
mentioned—/ore all those which are considered the most important kinds of 
good fortune do in- fact converge to these—but also besides these, good 
fortune (prosperity) provides an advantage (over a man’s neighbours) in 
respect of happiness of family, and all personal gifts and accomplish- 
ments’. 

meovexteiv] must here, I think, be used, not in its ordinary and 
popular acguzred signification, of seeking an wnxdue share, covetousness, 
greed, rapacity, but in the simple and literal meaning, which it sometimes 
bears, of having an advantage (of any kind) over others. The ordinary 
sense—though Victorius appears to understand it so—seems to me quite 
inappropriate to the passage. These other kinds of good fortune are 
supplied in the list given I 5.4, where evrexvia and ra xara 76 oGua dyabd, 
are both introduced, and the particulars of the latter enumerated. 

§6. ‘Now though good fortune makes men more arrogant, over- 
weening and inconsiderate, thoughtless, yet good fortune is attended by 
one excellent characteristic, viz. that (the fortunate) are pious or lovers of 
the gods’ (God-fearing, we say), ‘and have a certain religious character, 
their trust in them being due to the good things they have derived from 
fortune’; they are in reality due to fortune, but are ascribed by them to the 
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divine grace and favour. Lactantius, Div. Inst. 11 1.8 (quoted by Gaisford), 
gives a truer account of this matter: Zw (in prosperis rebus) saxime 
Deus ex memoria hominum elabitur, cum beneficiis eius fruentes honorem 
dare divinae indulgentiae deberent. At vero si qua necessitas gravis 
Bresserit, tunc Deum recordantur. And Lucret. 11 53, multogue in 
rebus acerbis acrius advertunt animos ad religionem. 

‘So of the characters which follow the various ages and conditions 
of life enough has been said ; for the opposites of those that have been 
described, as the character of the poor man, the unsuccessful (un- 
fortunate), and the powerless, may be easily ascertained from their 
opposites’, i.e. by substituting the opposites of ¢hezr opposites, the 
characteristics, viz. of poverty, misfortune, powerlessness, for those of 
wealth, prosperity, and power. 


CHAP XVIII: 


The following chapter marks a division of the general subject of the 
work, and a stage or landing-place, from which we look back to what 
has been already done, and forwards to what still remains to do. The 
evident intention of the writer is to give a summary statement of the 
entire plan, and the main division of his system of Rhetoric, contained 
in the first two books, which comprise all the intellectual part, ra mept 
tv Sudvocav, II 26,5, all that depends on argument ; as opposed to the 
non-essential and ornamental part, style, action, and arrangement, treated 
in Bk. ur. And it may fairly be supposed that it was also his intention 
to arrange these divisions in the same order as that which he proposed 
to follow in the actual treatment of the subject. 

But in the text, at any rate of the first half of the chapter, to zouréop, 
this order is not observed; and there is altogether so much irregularity 
and confusion in the structure of the sentences, and such a mixture of 
heterogeneous subjects, that it seems tolerably certain that we have not 
this portion of the chapter in the form in which Aristotle wrote it. First, 
the long parenthesis about the applicability of the terms xpious or decision, 
and xpirns, judge or critic, to all the three branches of Rhetoric, has no 
natural connexion with the context—though at the same time it is quite 
true that the use of the parenthesis, @ zo¢e inserted in the ¢ex¢, is a marked 
feature of Aristotle’s ordinary style: still this would be an exaggeration, or 
abuse of the peculiarity. Spengel has pointed out (Zvaus. Bav. Acad. 1851, 
p. 35), that the whole of this parenthesis, gor 5é—Bovevorra [pat 75, une, 
to p. 176, last line], is nothing but an expansion of a preceding passage, 
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I 1.2, the same notion being here carried out into detail. But although 
it is so much out of place that it is hardly conceivable that even Aristotle 
(whose style is not remarkable for its close connexion—is in fact often 
rather rambling and incoherent) should have introduced it here, as 
part of an enormous protasis of which the apodosis or conclusion 
relates to something entirely different; yet as it bears all the character- 
istic marks of the author’s style, including the irregularity and the 
heaping of parenthesis upon parenthesis, though it was most probably 
not written for this place, there is no reason to doubt that it proceeds 
from the pen of Aristotle. 

The parenthesis ends at BovAevovra, and we ought now to resume 
the interrupted péraois. This appears, according to the ordinary punc- 
tuation, (with the full stop at apdrepor,) to be carried on as far as mporepor, 
the conclusion or apodosis being introduced by dere, as usual. The 
grammar éret...dore is no objection to this, since we have already seen 
(note on II 9. 11) that Aristotle is often guilty of this, and even greater 
grammatical irregularities. But the sense shews that the passage when 
thus read cannot be sound. There is no real conclusion; for it by no 
means follows that, because ‘the employment of all persuasive speeches 
is directed to a decision of some kind’, and because (second member of 
protasis) ‘the political characters’ have been described (in I 8), ‘therefore 
it has been determined how and by what means or materials speeches 
may be invested with an ethical character’. In fact it is a complete 
non-seguitur. 

Bekker [ed. 3] and Spengel, in order to establish a connexion between 
protasis and apodosis, put a comma at mporepoy; suppose that the 
preceding sentence from the beginning of the chapter is left incomplete, 
without apodosis, at BovAevovra ; and that #@are marks the conclusion 
only from the clause immediately preceding ; the meaning then being, 
that the description of the ‘political characters’ in I 8 is a sufficient 
determination of the modes of imparting an ethical character to the 
speech. But this cannot be right: for not only is the fact alleged quite 
insufficient in itself to support the conclusion supposed to be deduced 
from it, but also the two kinds of characters designated are in fact 
different ; and it could not be argued from the mere description of the 
characters of I 8, that the 740s év r@ Aéyovre had been sufficiently dis- 
cussed and determined; which is in fact done—so far as it is done 
at all—in 11 I, and not inI 8. 

Other proposed alterations and suggested difficulties in the rest of 
the chapter may be left for discussion to their place in the Commentary : 
the meaning and connexion of this part are in general perfectly intel- 
ligible, though omission, interpolation, and obscurity or error are alleged 
against this and that phrase; and the order of the actual contents of 
the work coincides essentially and in the main with that which is here 
followed. 

I have now to state the views of two recent critics and commentators 
upon the whole passage, in its connexion with the order of the several 
divisions of the entire work. 

Spengel’s views upon this subject are to be found in his tract dder 
die Rhetorik des Arist., in the Transactions of the Bav. Acad. 1851, 
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pp: 32—37 ; a work which I have already had frequent occasion to refer 
to. He had previously spoken of the order contemplated and adopted 
by Aristotle, in the arrangement of the three main divisions of his 
subject ; the analysis of the direct proofs, miores, by logical argument, 
and the two modes of indirect confirmation of the others, the 74, and 
the man. The passages which he himself quotes in illustration of the 
first order in which Aristotle proposes to take them, pp. 25—27, shew 
that the order is micreis, 74, way: nevertheless Spengel inverts the 
two last, p. 30 et seq., omitting the actual treatment of the 700s, as a 
subsidiary argument or mode of persuasion in II 1, the true 700s év ré 
Aéyovrs ; and, as it seems to me, confounding that with a totally dif- 
ferent set of characters, which are delineated as an appendix to the 
nan, and consequently after them in 11 12—17. This I have already 
pointed out, and explained the real application of the six charac- 
ters of I1 12—17 to the purposes of Rhetoric, in the Introduction 
p- I10, foll, and at the commencement of c. 12 in the Commentary. 
Spengel notices the inconclusive dere in the apodosis, c. 18. 1 (p. 34), 
apparently assuming that the passage is corrupt, but throws no further 
light upon the interpretation or means of correcting the section. Next 
we have, p. 36 foll., an attempt to prove that ra Aouad, in § 5, is to be 
understood of the treatment of the md6os and 760s contained severally 
in c. 2—1I and 12—17 of Bk. II, and that consequently from the words 
Oras Ta Aowwa mpocbévres drrodGpev THv €€ apyis mpodecw we are to con- 
clude that the order of treatment of the contents of the first two books 
was as follows ; the eidn, or mioters €€ avrod Tov Noyou (as if the 740s and 
md@os were not equally conveyed by the speech ttself), occupying the first 
book; next, the four kowol romor, and the second part of the logical 
mioress, II 18—26; and thirdly, the mados and 74s in the first seventeen 
chapters of Bk. 11, which originally formed the conclusion of that book, 
though now the order of the two parts is inverted. 

Vahlen, in a paper in the Zyvansactions of the Vienna Acad. of 
Sciences, Oct. 1861, pp. 59—148, has gone at some length into the ques- 
tions that arise out of this eighteenth chapter, where it is compared with 
other passages in which Aristotle has indicated the order in which he 
meant to treat the several divisions of his subject. Op. cit. 121—132. 
His principal object in writing, he says, p. 122, is to defend against 
Brandis’ criticisms Spengel’s view that the original arrangement of 
Aristotle in treating the subjects of the second book has been subse- 
quently inverted in the order in which they now stand; Aristotle having 
intended to complete the survey of the logical department of Rhetoric 
before he entered upon the 74) and ma6y. He is of opinion (p. 126) that 
the analysis of the cowol romou came next (in accordance with the original 
plan) to the e¢5y of the first book; and consequently that there is a gap 
at the opening of the second between the conclusion of the eid) and the 
commencement of the 747 and wa6y; and that as a further consequence, 
the words in § 2, éru & && dy 7OcKovs—diepiora, are an interpolation of 
some editor of Aristotle’s work, who introduced them, after the xowvol 
rono. had been transferred to their present place, as a necessary recognition 
of what had actually been done. His principal object is in fact to 
establish what he conceives to be the true order of the several parts of 
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the work; and in doing so he deals, as it seems to me, in the most 
arbitrary manner with Aristotle’s text. He assumes a Redactor, or 
Editor, who has taken various liberties with the text of Mis author, and 
has interpolated various passages, chiefly relating to the 70n, to supply 
what he conceived to be deficient after the order had been changed. 
How or why the order was changed, neither he nor Spengel gives us any 
indication; and the supposition of these repeated interpolations has little 
or no foundation except his own hypothesis of the inseparable connexion 
of the eid and xowol rémou: for my own part I cannot find in the passages 
which he quotes in support of this opinion, or elsewhere in Aristotle’s 
Rhetoric, any statement of a necessary connexion between the two, such 
as to make it imperative that the xowol rdmos should be treated im- 
mediately after the ei. The order of treatment which we find in the 
received text appears to be sufficiently natural and regular to defend it— 
in default of the strongest evidence to the contrary—against the suspicion 
of dislocation and interpolation, though no doubt the order suggested by 
Vahlen may be, considered in itself, more strictly logical and consecutive. 
On the connexion of the clauses of the passage now under consideration 
(c. 18 $1), and how and why the long inappropriate parenthesis was 
introduced heve—which are, after all, the things that most require ex- 
planation—he leaves us as much in the dark as his predecessor Spengel. 
His interpretation of ra Nowra (which Spengel seems to have misunder- 
stood), and anything else that requires notice, may be left for the notes on 
the passages to which they belong. 

I have suggested in the Introduction, p. 250, the possibility of the 
accidental omission of some words or sentences between elpnrat mporepov 
and dgre duwpicpévov, in order to supply some connexion between protasis 
and apodosis, and give some significance to the conclusion; but without 
any great confidence in the success of the attempt to solve the difficulty : 
to which I am bound to add that it leaves unexplained the introduction 
of the parenthesis, €or. 5é—BovAevovrat, which, however and whencesoever 
it may have been introduced, is here most certainly out of place. And 
I will now proceed to give a summary of the contents of the chapter, as 
I understand them. 

All speeches which have persuasion for their object are addressed to, 
or look to, a deciston of some kind. In the two more important branches 
of Rhetoric, the deliberative and forensic, év rois moAurixois dydow, the 
decision and the judge may be understood literally: in the third or 
epideictic branch, the audience is in some sense also a judge, in his 
capacity of critic, being called upon to decide or pass sentence on the 
merits of the composition. Still it is only in the first two that the term 
‘judge’ can be applied to the hearer in its absolute, or strict.and proper 
sense (amAds kpirjs). Then, as a second member of the protasis, comes 
a clause which has the appearance of being a continuation or supplement 
of something which has been lost—a reference, namely, to the treatment of 
the 460s in 11 1, which might justify the conclusion that follows, that ‘it 
has now been determined in what way and by what means speeches may 
be made to assume an ethical character’, Still the sentence and its 
statements remain incomplete: for if, as it appears, Aristotle’s intention 
was to give an enumeration in detail of the main divisions of his Rhetoric 
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in the order in which he had placed them, the omission of the important 
department of the a6) would be quite unaccountable, unless indeed— 
which I am myself inclined to believe—he meant to include the md6y 
under the general head of 7@:xol Adyor ; which, as the treatment of the 
man belongs to Ethics, and the effects of the use of them by the speaker 
are purely ethical, he was fairly entitled to do. At the same time, if this 
be admitted, the frst part of the protasis with the parenthesis appended 
has no sufficient connexion with the conclusive dere: nor is it clear why 
the ‘political characters’, which do not come under the #os proper, 
should be especially singled out as one at least of its representatives : 
though, if I am right in supposing something to be lost which stood 
before this clause, it might very likely have contained something which 
led to the mention of these characters, as one of the varieties of #4os 
which impart an ethical colour to the speech. 

However, let us suppose at least, as we fairly may, that Aristotle’s 
intention, however frustrated by corruption of his manuscript, was to tell 
us what he had already done from the commencement of the second 
book, and what he next proposed to do in the remainder of it. He has 
hitherto been employed (in this book) upon the Ethical branches of the 
art, by which the character of the speaker himself may be displayed in 
a favourable light, and the emotions of the audience directed into a 
channel favourable to the designs of the orator, § I. 

We now take a fresh start, and from a new protasis, which states that 
the ein, from which the statesman and public speaker, the pleader, and 
the declaimer, may derive their premisses and proofs, have been analysed 
under these three branches of Rhetoric, and also the materials, which may 
serve for imparting an ethical colour (in two senses, as before) to the 
speech, have been already despatched and determined, we arrive at the 
conclusion that it is now time to enter upon the subject of the xowwoi or 
universal topics—three in number as they are here classified, the possible 
and impossible, the past and the future, and amplification or exaggeration 
and depreciation—which comes next in order; and is accordingly treated 
in the following chapter. When this has been settled, we must en- 
deavour to find something to say about ex‘hymemes in general, arguments 
which may be applied to all the branches of Rhetoric alike, and examples, 
the two great departments of rhetorical reasoning or proof, ‘that by the 
addition of what still remained to be done’ (that is, by the completion of 
the logical division of the subject, by the discussion of enthymemes and 
examples, c. 20, the enthymeme including the yoy, c. 21, the varieties 
of enthymeme, demonstrative and refutative, c. 22, and specimens of 
these, c. 23, fallacious enthymemes, c. 24, and the solution of them, c. 25, 
with an appendix, c. 26), ‘we may fulfil the engagement, the task, which 
we proposed to ourselves at the outset of this work’, 

S1. ors dé, dv re mpos &va x.r.d.] Comp. I 3. 2. 3, of which most of the 
statements of this parenthesis are a repetition, though in other words. 
This may help to account for the introduction of it here, where the 
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author is reviewing the progress of his work; the same train of reasoning 
recurs to his mind, and he starts again with the same topic. 

kpitjs o ets] Comp. III 12. 5. 

éav Te mpos aupicBynroovra x.t.A.] ‘Whether you.are arguing against a 
real antagonist (in a court of law, or the public assembly), or merely 
against some thesis or theory (where there is no antagonist of flesh 
and blood to oppose you); for the speech must be used as an instru- 
ment, and the opposite (theory or arguments) refuted, against which— 
as though it were an imaginary antagonist—you are directing your 
words’. In either case, if you want to persuade or convince any one, as 
an antagonist real or imaginary, you are looking for a decision or judg- 
ment in some sense or other: in the case of the defence of the thesis, 
the opposing argument or theory, which has to be overcome, seems to 
stand in the place of the antagonist in a contest of real life, who must be 
convinced if you are to succeed. When you want to convince anyone, 
you make him your judge. 

Gorep yap mpos kpityv x«.t.A.] ‘the composition of the speech is 
directed (submitted) to the spectator (for his judgment or decision) as 
though he were a judge’. The spectator, the person who comes to listen 
toa declamation, like a spectator at a show, for amusement or criticism, 
stands to the panegyric, or declamatory show-speech, as a critic, in the 
same position as the judge to the parties whose case he has to decide. 
I 3.2, dvdyky tov dxpoatyy f} Oewpoy elvar  xpirv...6 dé mepl ris Suvdpews 
(kpivev) 6 Oewpos. 

‘But as a general rule it is only the person who decides the points in 
question in political (public, including judicial) contests that is abso- 
lutely (strictly and properly) to be called a judge; for the inquiry is 
directed in the one to the points in dispute (between the two parties in 


the case) to see how the truth really stands, in the other to the subject of 
deliberation’. 
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év Tois cupBovdevtixois| The division of the work, from 4.7 to1 8 
inclusive, in which is contained the analysis of the various ei, or spe- 
cial topics, which belong to the deliberative branch of Rhetoric. The 
punctuation mpérepov, dare, in Bekker’s [later] editions and in Spengel’s, 
making oore—rontéov the apodosis to the preceding clause only, has 
been already mentioned in the introductory note to this chapter [p. 172, 
middle], and the arguments against it stated. 
elpnrat mporepov|1 c. 8, see especially § 7: the notes on § 6, and Introd. 
p. 182, and p. IIo. 
§ 2. érepov jv ro TéXos| Av, ‘iS aS Was Said’, sc. I 3.1, seq. 
dd€at kal mpotaceis| Sogac are the popular prevailing opinions which 
form the only materials of Rhetoric, mporacers the premisses of his enthy- 
memes, which the professor of the art constructs out of them. Vahlen, 
Trans. Vienna Acad. u.s., p. 128, remarks that this combination of d0fa 
and mpéracis occurs nowhere else except here and in II 1.1, and is an 
additional mark of the connexion between that passage and this chapter. 
ovpBovdevovres] in I 4.7, tol 8; emdeccvdpevor in I 9; and audio fy- 
rouvres, I IO—I15. 
éru dée......dudpiorae] Vahlen (u. s., p. 126), in conformity with his 
somewhat arbitrary hypothesis, has, as already mentioned, condemned 
this clause as an interpolation, partly on account of the absence of the 
man where they required special mention. I have already observed 
that in default of any other evidence of the spuriousness of the passage 
we may very well suppose that Ar. intended to include them in the 76- 
Koi Ndyor [see p. 175 zuz0.]. 
§§ 3, 4. The four kowol rémot, common to all three branches of Rhe- 
toric. These are illustrated in c. 19. 
mpooxpyaba] to employ them zz addition to the eidn. 
AR. II. 12 
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I p. 86. 


14% drorpémovres Bekker (ed.1831) A°. kal mporpémovres kal drorpémovres Q, Y?, ZP 


4 drorpémovres is rejected by Bekker and Spengel [ed. 1867], and is cer- 
tainly suspicious. The latter had already remarked, 7vans. Bav. Acad. 
[1851], p. 33, note 2, that Ar, never uses ovpBovdevew for mporpérev, as he 
has done in this case if the text be genuine. Therefore, either cupBoudevovres 
must be changed into mporpémortes (printed by an oversight dmorpémovres) 
or better, # dworpémovres erased: the course which he has adopted in his 
recent edition. Of course Arist. employs cupBovdevew as a general term 
including both persuasion and dissuasion; as in II 22.5 and 8 (referred 
to by Spengel). 

§ 5. Next tothe xowol rémos will follow the illustration of the xotvot 
niores, C. 20. 1, the universal instruments of all persuasion, Example 
(c. 20), Enthymeme (and its varieties) cc. 2I—24, with an appendix on 
Refutation, c.25 (and a shorter one of a miscellaneous character, c. 26), 

ta Aouad] interpreted by Spengel, u.s., of the 74 and md6n, which he 
supposes to have been treated last in this book; and by Vahlen (rightly, 
as I think) of the logical part of the treatise, the enthymemes and exam- 
ples, ‘which s¢// remain’ (after the analysis of the xowol rémor) to be 
handled, u.s., p. 129). Brandis, ap. Schneidewin’s Phzlologus 1v 1, p. 7, 
note 7, unnecessarily limits ra Aowa to the contents of cc, 23—26. 
Schrader, “doctrinam de elocutione et dispositione hoc verbo innuit, 
quam tertio libro tradit.”. Vahlen, u. s., pp. 128 and 132, contemptuously 
rejects this interpretation. 

drodapev thy mpoderw] On dmrodidava, see note on I 1. 7. Here, to 
fulfil a purpose or intention, /7/, to render it back, or pay it as a due, 
to the original undertaking. 

Somep etpnta] I 9. 40. Comp. Rhet. ad Alex. 6 (7).2. 1rd 8é 
yeyovos Trois Stxavixois, 19.40; 1 3.4 and 8 rd dé duvardyv...rots 
cupBovreurtkots, I 3.2, and 8. 

TO ‘yeyovos......mept tovrav] ‘Fact’, as an abstract conception, and 
therefore neut. sing., is represented in its particulars or details—the par- 
ticular, individual, instances, from which the notion is generalised—in 
the plural rovrov. 

CHAP. XIX. 

In the following chapter the kxowol rémot are treated under the three 

heads, (1) of the possible and impossible, (2) fact, past and future, and (3) 
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amplification and depreciation ; for the topic of degree, of greater and less, 
or the comparative estimate of goods, which might be distinguished from 
the third, seems here, and c. 18. 3, 4, to be included in it. In the latter 
of the two passages, this third rozos is called simply mepi peyéOous, and 
here the two parts are included under the one phrase ep) peydAov kal 
puxpev, which is equivalent to avéew kai peodv, and denotes one general 
topic. I wish so far to correct what I have said in the Introd. p. 129. 
They may also be divided into four, or six heads. 

Of the importance of the first in deliberative oratory Cicero says, de 
Orat. I1 82. 336, Sed guid fiert possit aut non posstt quidque etiam sit 
necesse aut non sit,in utraque re maxime quaerendum. Inciditur enim 
omnis tam deliberatio, si intelligitur non posse fieri aut si necessitas 
affertur, et gui id docuit non videntibus aliis, ts plurimum vidit. 

Quintilian has some observations on the possible, and necessary, as 
partes suadendi, Inst. Or. 111 8. 22—26. 

On dvvapis, Svvarov and the opposite, and their various senses, there is 
a chapter in Metaph. A 12. 

§1. ‘The possibility of anything, in respect of being or coming to be, 
implies the possibility of the contrary: as, for example, if it be possible 
for a man to be cured, it is possible for him also to fall ill: for there is 
the same power, faculty, potentiality, i.e. possibility of affecting a subject, 
in the two contraries, in so far as they are contrary one to another’. 

7) evayria] i.e. solely in respect of their being contraries, and excluding 
all other considerations. As in the instance given, a man is equally 
liable to be affected by health and sickness in so far as they are con- 
traries, without regard to any properties or qualities in himself, which 
may render him more or less liable to one or the other. This is 
Schrader’s explanation. 

ravayria] ‘contraries’ is one of the four varieties of dyttkeipeva, ‘op- 
posites’. These are (1) dvripbaots, ‘contradiction’ (or contradictories), kard- 
gbaots and drodacis, affirmation and negation, affirmative and negative, 
to be and not to be, yes and no. (2) ra.¢vavria, ‘contraries’ which are 
defined as the extreme opposites under eee same Soa and | bad, 
reside in the same subject toreiher G) Relative ‘ional Td pos TL, as 
double _ and half, master and servant, father and son, &¢c. And (4) 
opposites ‘of state and privation, &is and orépyois, the possession of 
something and the privation, absence, want, of it; as sight and blindness. 
(This last term, however, privation, is properly applied only to_cases in 
which the opposite, possession or state, is atura/ to the possessor; in 
which consequently that which wants it, is deprived—defrauded, as it 
were—of something to which it has a natural claim: blindness can only 
be called a orépnats when the individual affected by it belongs to a class 
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of animals which have the faculty of vision: rupdébv A€yoper ov. 7d py EXOY 
yu, GAG 7d pu) Syov Gre wépuney exew. Categ. c. 10, 12a@26 seq.) On 
‘opposites’, see Categ. cc. 10, 11. Top. B 2, 109417—23. Ib. c. 8, 113 b 
15seq. Ib. E6, Metaph. A 10, 1018 a 20 seq. (where two more kinds 
are added, unnecessarily, see Bonitz ad loc.) and I 4, 1055 a 38, where 
the usual four are alone mentioned. Cicero, Topic. XI 47—49, enumerates 
and illustrates the same four. Of évavria he says, Haec, guae ex eodem 
genere contraria sunt appellantur adversa. Contrarium with him is 
Aristotle’s dvrixe(pevov, the genus, or general notion of opposite. . 

The argument from contraries, as employed here, is this: the possi- 
bility of anything Jeévg or becoming the one, implies that of being or 
becoming the other; only not both at once: a virtuous man may always 
become (has the capacity, dvvauts, of becoming) vicious, and the converse ; 
but évepyeta, when the one state is actually present, and veadised in the 
subject, it excludes the other. This reciprocal possibility in contraries 
arises from the fact that the two contraries belong to the same ges or 
class. Black and white both fall under the gems colour, of which they 
are the extremes; they pass from one into the other by insensible grada- 
tions of infinite variety, from which we may infer that any surface that 
admits of colour at all, will admit either of them indifferently apart, but 
not together; two different colours cannot be shewn on the same surface 
and at the same time. 

§ 2. Again, likeness or resemblance, rd dpo.ov, between two things 
suggests or implies a common possibility; if one thing can be done, the 
probability is that anything else /zke z¢ can be done equally. 

This is a variety of the argument from azalogy. We havea tendency, 
which appears to be natural and instinctive, to infer from any manifest or 
apparent resemblance between two objects, that is, from certain properties 
or attributes which they are seen or known to possess in common, the 
common possession of other properties and attributes, which are not 
otherwise known to belong to them, whereby we are induced to refer 
them to the same class. So here, the likeness of two things in certain 
respects, is thought to imply something different, which is also common 
to both; a common capacity er possibility. The argument being here 
applied solely to the use of Rhetoric, the things in question are rather 
actions and their consequences than facts and objects: if it has been 
found possible to effect something, to gain some political advantage for 
instance, in several previous cases, we argue that in the similar, parallel 
case which is under consideration, the like possibility may be expected. 

This however, though the popular view of the argument from analogy, 
and the ordinary mode of applying it, is not, strictly speaking, the right 
application of the term. Analogy, 76 dvddoyov, is arithmetical or geo- 
metrical proportion, and represents a similarity, not between objects 
themselves, but between the relations of them. See Sir W. Hamilton, 
Lect. on Logic, Vol. il. p. 165—174, Lect. XXXII, and on this point, Pp: 170, 
Whately (hed. p. 74, c. 1), “ Analogy, being a resemblance of ratios, that 
should strictly be called an argument from analogy, in which the two 
cases (viz. the one from which, and the one /o which we argue) are not 
themselves alike, but stand in a similar relation to something else; or, in 
other words, that the common genus that they both fall under, consists 
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in a relation.” This he illustrates by twa examples of analogical reason- 
ing. One of them is, the inferences that may be drawn as to mental 
qualities and the changes they undergo, from similar changes (i.e. rela- 
tions) in the physical constitution—though of course there can be no 
direct resemblance between them. Hamilton’s illustration of analogy 
proper is derived directly from a numerical proportion: that of analogy 
in its popular usage is, “This disease corresponds in many symptoms 
with those we have observed in typhus fevers ; it will therefore correspond 
in all, that is, it is a typhus fever,” p. 171. 

Butler’s Analogy of Natural and Revealed Religion to the constitution 
and course of Nature may be regarded as an analogy of relations between 
them and God the author of both, in the proper sense of the word, though 
in his Introduction he twice appears to identify analogy with mere like- 
ness or similarity. 

Lastly, the logical description of Analogy is to be found in Thomson’s 
Laws of Thought,§ 121, ‘Syllogism of Analogy’, p. 250, seq. The author's 
definition is, p.252, “the same attributes may be assigned to distinct but 
similar things, provided they can be shewn to accompany the points ot 
resemblance in the things, and not the points of difference.” Or ‘when 
the resemblance is undoubted, and does not depend on one or two 
external features’), “when one thing resembles another in known par- 
ticulars, it will resemble it also in the unknown.” 

On the different kinds of opotorns and dpora, consult Metaph. A 11, 
1018 @ 15, with Bonitz’ note, and Ib. I 3, 1054 d 3, seq., also Top. A17, on 
its use as a dialectical topic. 

§ 3. ‘Thirdly, if the harder of two things (as any undertaking, effort, 
enterprise, such as the carrying out of any political measure) is possible, 
then also the easier’. This is by the rule, ome maius continet in Se 
minus, or the argumentum a fortiore. 

§4. ‘And (again @ fortiorZ) the possibility of making or doing any 
thing we//, necessarily carries with it the possibility of the making or 
doing of it in general’ (des, the general or abstract conception of making 
or doing; in any way, wellor ill): ‘for to be agood house is a harder thing 
than to be a mere house’, of any kind. The same may be said of a five 
picture, statue, literary composition, or any work of art; anything in 
short in which dpern, merit, or excellence, rd omovdaioy, can be shewn. 
paov yap oriody moujoa 4 Kadas moujoa, Top. Z 1, 139 4 8 (cited by 
Schrader). Compare with this Metaph. A 12, 1019 @ 23 (on the various 
acceptations of duvardv), éru 17 Tod Kadds Todr’ émireheiv (Svvapis) 7 Kara 
mpoaipeow* éviore yap rods pdvoy av mopevOerras i) elmdvras, my Kahds 7 fr 
és mpoeidovro, od hapyev Sivacbar A€yew f Badi{ew; which may possibly 
have suggested the introduction of the topic here. 

§5. ‘The possibility of the deginning of anything implies also that 
of the evd: for nothing impossible comes into being or begins to do so, 
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as for example the commensurability of the diameter (with the side of the 
square) never either begins to, nor actually does, come into being. Zo 
begin implies to end, says Tennyson, Two Voices [line 339]. In interpret- 
ing a rhetorical topic which is to guide men’s practice, it is plain that we 
must keep clear of metaphysics. The beginning and end here have 
nothing to do with the finite and infinite. Nor is it meant that things 
that can be begun necessarily admit of being finished: the Tower of 
Babel, as well as other recorded instances of ofera interrupta, shew that 
this is not true. And though it may be true of the design or intention, 
of any attempt, that it always looks forward to an end, immediate or 
remote, still to the public speaker it is facility and expediency, rather 
than the mere possibility, of the measure he is recommending, that is 
likely to be of se~vice in carrying his point. All that is really meant is, 
that if you want to know whether the end of any course of action, plan, 
scheme, or indéed of anything—is possible, you must look to the begin- 
ing: beginning implies end: if it can be begun, it can also be brought to 
an end: nothing that is known to be impossible, like squaring the circle, 
can ever have a beginning, or be brought into being. Schrader exem- 
plifies it by, Mithridates coepit vinct, ergo et debellari poterit. Proverbs 
and passages on the importance of dpyn are cited in the note on 1.7. II. 

The incommensurability of the diameter with the side of the square, 
or, which is the same thing, the impossibility of squaring the circle, is 
Aristotle’s stock illustration of ¢he zmpossible: see examples in Bonitz ad 
Metaph. A 2, 983 @16. Euclid, Bk. x. Probl. ult. Trendelenburg, on 
de Anima III 6. 1, p. 500, explains this: the diameter of a square is repre- 
sented by the root of 2, which is irrational, and therefore incommensu- 
rable with the side. He also observes that Aristotle cannot refer to the 
squaring of the circle; a question which was still in doubt in the time of 
Archimedes could not be assumed by Aristotle as an example of impos- 
sibility. The illustration, which passed into a proverb, ék d:apérpou dvtt- 
xeiaat, is confined to the side and diameter of the parallei@eran oe 
also Waitz on Anal. Pr. 41 a 26. 

‘And when the end is possible, so also is the beginning, because 
everything takes its origin, is generated, from a beginning’, The end 
implies the beginning: everything that comes into being or is produced 
—everything therefore with which the orator has to deal in his sphere of 
practical life—has a beginning. Since the beginning is implied in the 
end, it is clear that if the end be attainable or possible, so likewise must 
the beginning be. 

§ 6. : And if it is possible for the latter, the posterior, the subsequent, 
of two things, either in substance and essence, or generation, to be brought 
into being, then also the prior, the antecedent ; for instance, if a man 
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can be generated, then a child ; for ¢#a¢ (the child) is prior in generation 
(every man must have been first a boy; this is év yevécet, in the order 
of growth, in the succession of the natural series of generation or 
propagation): and if a child, then a man ; because this (the child, éxelyy 
being made to agree with dpy7 instead of ais,) is a beginning or origin’. 
This latter example is by the rule that every end necessarily implies 
a beginning ; a child stands in the relation to mature man of beginning 
to end: and therefore every grown man must have passed through the 
period of childhood ; which is also reducible to the other rule, that the 
possibility of subsequent implies that of antecedent, of which the pre- 
ceding example is an illustration. 

To Uorepoy, TO mpdtepov] The two principal passages on the various 
senses in which mpérepov and vorepoy, before and after, earlier and 
later, antecedent and subsequent, prior and posterior, can be applied, 
are Categ. c. 12, in which five varieties are distinguished, and Met. A 11, 
in which there are four. On the former passage Waitz says in his Comm. 
p. 316, “non premendam esse divisionem quam nostro loco tradidit: 
apparet enim non id agi in his ut ipsa rerum natura exploretur et per- 
vestigetur, sed ut quae usus ferat sermonis quotidiani distinguantur 
alterum ab altero et explicentur,’ 

In the Metaphysics, the divisions are four, In the first, prior and 
posterior refer us to a seyzes and an order, established either by nature 
or by the human will, under which the r7 yevéoes of the Rhetoric will 
naturally fall, Of this there are five varieties, (1) kata rdmoy, local (comp. 
Phys. IV II, 219 @ 14, seq.); (2) xara ypovov, chronological, the order of 
time (Phys. Iv 14, 223 @ 4, seq.) ; (3) xara xivnow ; (4) kara dvvapuy, capacity 
or power; capacity a natural order, power either of nature or human 
choice ; (5) kara ra&w. 

In the second the order of knowledge is referred to: only in two dif- 
ferent applications the meaning of the two terms is inverted: in the order 
of growth the particular is prior to the universal, sense and observation 
to generalisation or induction: in the order of dignity, the universal is 
prior to the particular, as the whole to the individual parts. The one is 
mporepov mpos tuas, the other, mpdrepov amas. 

The third, mporepa Aéyerar ra THY mporépwy maby, the priority of the at- 
tributes of the prior (in some series), as straightness is prior to smooth- 
ness, because the line is prior to the plane or surface—the notion is 
that the plane is generated from, and so, in growth and origin, posterior to 
the line; and therefore the attribute of the latter is prior to that of the 
former—is not, as Bonitz remarks, coordinate with the three others, 
“‘pendet enim a reliquis, quae suapte natura sunt priora, tamquam 
accidens a subiecto suo qui inhaeret.” 

The fourth, the ovcia of the Rhetoric, priority and posteriority in 
essence or substance, rad xara Gvow kal ovciay; priority in this sense 
belongs to things goa évdéyerar eivat Gvev Gov: that is, things which are 
independent of others, whereas the others (the posterior) are dependent 
on them: the latter imply the former, the former do not necessarily imply 
the latter. Such is the relation of one and two; two always imply one, 
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one does not necessarily imply two. Similarly the first category, ovcia 
substance, is prior to all the others, which express only properties and 
attributes of the first. This priority is odcia, which is evidently inserted 
merely because it was suggested by the opposite yéveous, and being utterly 
useless in Rhetoric, from which all nice distinctions and subtleties of all 
kinds are alien, is accordingly passed over in the illustration. This divi- 
sion of ovoia also includes priority of dvvayis and evépyeca, where again 
the order of growth and of dignity inverts the relation of the two: dvvapis, 
the capacity, being of course prior in growth or time, the evepyeta, actus, 
the realization, or acttve and perfect condition, being superior in the 
order of dignity and importance, or in conception, ddye. 

Another division is that of ovcia substance, Ady@ conception, and 
xpovm. Metaph. © 8, 1049 4 11, seq. 

See further on this subject, Bonitz ad Met. A 11, Comm. p. 249—252; 
Waitz ad Organ. p. 14 a 26 (Categ.c.12). Trendelenburg, Categorienlehre 
p- 38, seq., 72, seq. 

§ 7. ‘And things (in general) are possible which are the objects of 
love or desire’—these wa@y, being imstinctive and natural, show that the 
objects of them are attainable, because “nature does nothing in vain”, 
a constantly recurring principle in our author: ovOéy yap, os paper, 
parny 7 pvows morei, Pol. I 2, 1253 a 9, ef ovv 4 vos pynOev pyre atedes. 
moet ponte parnv, Ib. c. 8, 1256 4 20, e¢ Passim: if the desires could not 
be satisfied, nature would not have implanted them in us—‘for no one 
either loves or desires anything impossible for the most part’: the 
qualification os émt rd modv, is added to allow for the exceptional cases 
of insane or infatuated passion as that of Pasiphae (referred to by 
Victorius) or of Pygmalion; or a child’s desire to have a star to play 
with. 

§ 8. ‘And all sciences and arts imply the possibility of the existence 
or generation of their objects’, The sciences, as natural history, moral 
and political philosophy, chemistry, geology, &c., have facts or phe- 
nomena, actually existing, which are to be observed and generalized, 
for their objects ; the Jractécal arts produce, or bring into being, their 
objects, as painting, sculpture, and the fine arts in general, also the 
useful and mechanical arts, This I think is the distinction here intended. 
Moral and political philosophy come under the head of sciences which 
have facts, moral and social, for the objects of their study ; though they 
belong to the Jractical department of knowledge, and have action for 
their end and object. émornun and its object 7d émornréy, are relative 
terms, the one necessarily implying the other, Categ. c. 10, 11 4 27, Kal 9 
emiatnun 5€ TH emioTyTG ws ta mpds te dvtixecrac; and often elsewhere. 
This may help to establish the necessary connexion which is assumed 
between knowledge, science, art, and their objects. But I do not suppose 
that Ar. here means to assert the existence of a natural law which con- 
nects them ; but only that, as a matter of fact, men never do choose as an 
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object of study in science, or try their hand at producing by art, anything 
which they know in the one case to have no real existence, and in the 
other to be incapable of being produced. 

§ 9. ‘And again, anything (that we wish to do, or to effect, in the 
ordinary course of life, as in our business or profession) of which the 
origin of generation lies in things which we would (if we wished it, 
opt. with dy,) influence or control either by force or persuasion (meaning 
by év rovrots mem in particular, as appears from what follows; but not 
excluding ¢hzngs, as circumstances, conditions and such like, the command 
of which might enable us to effect our purpose); such are (persons whom 
we can influence or control) those whose superiors we are in strength 
and ower, or those who are under our azthority, or our friends’. The 
two first classes illustrate the dvayxa¢ew the force of superior strength, and 
of authority natural (as that of a parent or master) or legal (the authority 
of the magistrate) ; the third, friends, who are amenable to persuasion, 
exemplify the meideww. 

§ 10. ‘If the parts are possible, so also is the whole: and if the 
whole of anything, so are the parts, as a general rule: for if slit in front, 
toe-piece, and upper-leather, are capable of being made, then also shoes 
can be made; and if shoes, then front-slit, toe-piece, and upper-leather’. 
A whole implies its parts, and the parts a whole. Whole and part 
are relative terms: neither of them can stand alone, nor has any 
meaning except in reference to its correlative: hence of course the 
possibility of the one necessarily implies the possibility of the other. 
drov éyerar ov pnOev ameote pépos €& adv A€yeras GAov vce, Metaph. 
A 26, 1023 6 26. Ib. c. 2, 1013 4 22, the whole is said to be rd ri jv etva, 
the Aéyos or formal cause of a thing, that which makes the combination 
of parts what it was to be, viz. a whole, and therefore of course z- 
separable from it. 

The qualification, ds émt ro mond, of the wnzversal possibility of the 
divisibility of a whole into its parts, seems to be introduced to meet the 
objection which might arise from the existence or conception of dd.aipera, 
such as a geometrical point, or an atom, or the human soul, or Par- 
menides’ ‘one’, odAov, pouvoyevés,...ev Evvexés [Ritter and Preller, /zsv. 
Phil. § 145]. 

Of the parts of a shoe here mentioned we have absolutely no infor- 
mation either in ancient or modern authorities. The explanation of the 
word mpécxiopa, given by Photius, who refers to Aristophanes for an ex- 
ample of it, efSos vmoSyparos ; and by Hesychius, the same words with the 
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addition of éoxiopévoy x rod éumpoobev, and Pollux—will not apply here 
at all events, nor to Ar. Probl. xxx 8, vaddnpa éx mpooxicparos, where 
it is plainly, as here, a part of the shoe, and not the whole—though it 
is probable enough that Aristophanes in the passage referred to by Pho- 
tius may have meant it by daddqparos efdos: and xefadis and xray are 
passed over in total silence: they appear in none of the dictionaries of 
antiquity that I am acquainted with, nor are the ordinary Lexicons more 
instructive. We are left therefore to conjecture as to the precise meaning 
of them, but I think the consideration of the words themselves will help 
us at least to understand what they represent. 

mpooxtopa is ‘a slit in front’ of the shoe, with which Aristotle’s use 
of the word in the Problem above quoted exactly agrees. This I think 
is fully confirmed by a drawing of a umodnua in Beckers Charicles, p. 
448 (Transl. ed. 2), which is a facsimile of a modern half-boot laced up 
in front. The mpocyicua is the slit down the front, which when the shoe 
is worn has to be laced up. This seems pretty certain ; but of xe@adis 
I can only conjecture from the name, that it is a head-piece, or caf, 
covering the foes, and distinguishing this kind of shoe from those in 
which the toes were left uncovered, which seems to have been the usual 
fashion. x:téy—guided by a very common use of the word, which 
extends it from a covering of the body to any covering whatsoever (in 
Rost and Palm’s Lexicon, s.v. No. 2, Vol. Il. p. 2466)—I have supposed 
to mean the upper leather, the object of which, just like that of the 
tunic or coa¢, is to protect or cover the upper part of the foot, and 
keep out the cold. Stephens’ Lexicon referring to this passage translates 
keparis tegumentum capitis! Xen. Cyrop. VIII 2. 5, (where oxifwy and 
X‘r@vas are used in connexion with shoes,) and Schneider’s note, throw 
no additional light upon the exact meaning of these three words. 

§11. ‘The possibility of a genus or class implies that of any sub- 
ordinate sfeczes, and conversely; if a vessel can be built, then triremes ; 
and if triremes, then a vessel’. 

§ 12, ‘Andif the one of two things that stand in a natural relation to 
one another (i.e. two relative terms; see above, §§ 8 and 10) be possible, 
then also the other; as double implies the possibility of half, and half of 
double’. Categ. c. 10, 11 4 26, SurAdovov cal #ysov is one of the stock 
examples of one kind ot ra mpos tm, the category of relation. Of these 
relative opposites Cicero says, Top. XI 49, nam alia quogue sunt contrari- 
orum genera, velut ea quae cum aliquo conferuntur: ut duplum, simplum ; 
multa, pauca, longum, brevi; maius, minus. In de Invent. I 30.47, the 
argument from these opposites is thus illustrated; Jn its rebus guae sub 
eandem rationem cadunt hoc modo probabile consideratur: Nam st 
Rhodiis turpe non est portorium locare, ne Hermacreonti quidem turpe 
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est conducere. To which Quintilian (referring to this place of Cicero, and 
quoting the example) adds—-de suo apparently, for it is not in the original 
—Quod discere honestum, et docere (comp. Cicero, Orator, § 145]. Victorius. 
Ar. Rhet. 11 23. 3, movety and macyew re KeAedoat and memouecvat. ed yap 
und’ vuiv aicxpov Td Todeiv, OVS Huiv 75 BveioOa. 

§ 13. ‘And if a thing can be done without art or preparation (or 
perhaps rather, afparatus) it is a fortiori possible to do by aid of art’ (8:4 
with gen. ‘through a channel’, medium, and hence, ‘ by means of’), and 
pains (study, attention)’. This is not the exact converse of the topic of § 3, 
which implied the possibility of a thing being done a¢ a// from that of its 
being we// done; here the use of art, study and attention, and any other 
artificial means by which we assist nature, is alleged as facilitating the 
construction of anything, or of carrying out auy purpose or design that 
we may have in view: the possibility of doing anything without art 
implies a fortiori the possibility of doing it with additional help and 
contrivance. 

In the two verses of Agathon (from an uncertain play) which follow, 
the old reading was kai pny Ta pév ye TH TUXN TMpaccely, TA O€ Hyiv avayKy 
Kal Téxvy mpooylyverat, but Porson’s transposition of réyy and réxvy (ad 
Med. 1090), which is undoubtedly right, has been adopted by Bekker, 
ed. 3, and Spengel, as it was by Elmsley, ad Med, 1062. This altera- 
tion brings them into the required correspondence with Aristotle’s text. 
“Tf”, says Aristotle, “anything can be effected without art”,—which is 
interpreted as it were by Agathon’s “accident, and necessity or over- 
powering force”. But ry réyvg may be very well retained; and the 
translation will be: “And moreover it falls to our lot to do (effect) some 
things by art, others by force and mere accident”. mpooyiyveo@a occurs 
three times in this sense, effictor, accido, in Sophocles, Oed. Col. 1200, 
Electr. 761, Trach. 1163 (Ellendt’s /ex.). 

$14. ‘And anything that is possible for inferiors in capacity (and 
personal qualities in general), and power or position, and intelligence, is 
a fortiori possible to the opposites (those who are superior) in all these’. 
Schrader quotes in illustration: Exgo haec (ferre laborem, contemnere 
vulnus,) veteranus miles facere poterit, doctus vir sapiensque non poterit ? 
tlle vero melius ac non paullo quidem (Cic. Tusc. 1117). Galgacus, ap. 
Tacit. Agric. 31, Brigantes femina duce exurere coloniam, expugnare 
castra, ac nisi felicitas in socordiam vertisset, exuere tugum potuere: nos 
integri et indomiti primo statim congressu non ostendemus guos sibt 
Caledonia viros seposuerit? 
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‘As indeed Isocrates said, that it was monstrous to suppose that what 
an Euthynus could learn he himself should be unable to discover’. Of 
Euthynus Buhle says, “de Euth. nihil constat, praeterquam quod 3 
hoc loco colligi potest, fuisse eum stupidi et sterilis ingenii hominem. 
After all it is only Zsocrazes’ estimate of him that we have to judge by: 
in comparison with himself most of Isocrates’ contemporaries were to him 
contemptible. The name of Euthynus does not occur in Isocrates’ extant 
orations. A doubtful speech, mpos Evddvouy (Ready wit), is printed with 
his works. This Euthynous was dve bs Nuxiov, §9. Of course he cannot 
be the person here meant. Euthynus, a wrestler, is mentioned by De- 
mosthenes, c. Mid. §71, who might fosszbly be the man for whom Isocrates 
expressed his contempt. 

[The latter part of the speech mpis Evdivouy, Isocr. Or. 21, has not 
been preserved, and Aristotle may possibly be here referring to something 
in the part that is now missing. Perhaps the only difficulty about this sup- 
position is the loose sense in which Icoxparns épn must then be interpreted, 
as the speech in question (whether w7ztten, as I believe, by Isocrates, or 
not) was not delivered by him. In another speech, Isocr. mpés KadXiya- 
xov, Or. 18 § 15, we have the words: Oavpd(w & ef avrov pev ikavov yvdvae 
vopiter, drt...eue 8 ovK dv olerar rodr eéevpeiv, eimep €Bovhdpuny evdy Eyer, 
ére «.7-X., and Aristotle may, after all, be quoting zemoriter, as is his 
wont, from the latter passage; in this case we should have to suppose 
that Ev@uvos is a slip of memory for KaAAivayos. See Blass, die Attische 
Beredsamkett, 11 203; and comp. Jebb’s Aétic Orators, 11 259. S.] 

§ 15. ‘On the impossible, it is plain that the orator may be supplied 
with topics from the opposites of those which have been already men- 
tioned (on the possible)’. 


dndpye] ‘are already there’, ready at hand, for use; as a stock, on 
which he may draw for his materials. 

§ 16. The second of the xowoi root is the topic of fact, ‘whether such 
and such a thing has been done or not’: this is most useful in the forensic 
branch, in courts of law. It is the ordovws oroxyacrtixn, status coniecturalis 
the first of the legal zsswes, and the first question that arises in a case, 
To this is appended, §§ 23—25, fact future; or rather, future probability, 
whether so and so is likely to happen or not. This of course belongs 
almost to the deliberative orator, who has to advise upon a future course 
of policy. The following topics suggest arguments to prove the prodadility 
of some act having been committed which the pleader wishes to establish 
against his antagonist. 

‘First of all we may infer that if anything that is naturally less likely 
to have occurred has happened (been done), then (a fortiori) anything (of 
the same kind) that is more usual may probably have happened also’. 
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The frodability the degree of which is estimated by the frequency of 
recurrence, being in the latter case greater. Introd. p. 160, 

§17. ‘And if (in a relation of prior and posterior, antecedent and 
consequent) the usual consequent (of the antecedent) has happened, then 
(we may argue that) the antecedent also has happened; as, for instance, 
the having forgotten something implies a previous learning, some time or 
other, of the same’, Learning is the necessary antecedent of forgetting ; 
without the first the second is impossible. As this is a necessary con- 
nexton, the argument from it is a rexpypiov, a certain indication: it is not 
however convertible, as a necessary sequence; for it does not follow that, 
because a man can’t forget without having first learnt, he also can’t learn 
without afterwards forgetting: the converse is only probable, not neces- 
sary: 

§ 18. When power is combined with the will to do a thing, we may 
argue that the thing has been done: this is human nature: every one, 
having the power to do what he wishes, does it; because there is no im- 
pediment, nothing to hinder him from the gratification of his desire. 
Polit. VIII (V) 10, 1312 4 3, a@ dé BovAovrat Suvdpevor mparrovar maytes. 

§ 19. ‘Further, it may be argued that an act has been done, if the 
supposed perpetrator had the wish or desire to do it, and no external 
circumstances stood in his way; or if he had the power of doing it (some 
injury to another), and at the same time was angry; or if he had at the 
same time a desire and the power of satisfying it’, (the deszre here is 
especially Zzs¢, and the act done, adultery); ‘for men for the most part are 
wont to gratify their impulses when they have the power of doing so; the 
bad from want of self-control, and the good because their desires are 
good or well-directed (because they desire what is good, and nothing 
else). | 

sp oUNETSS érebvper] “Volud¢ praevia deliberatione, concupivit ex 
affectu.” Schrader. If Schrader meant by voluz¢t that BovdAnors is wed/- 
ing and not wishing, and that it implies deliberation and purpose, as he 
certainly seems to say, this is a mistake. I will endeavour to determine 
the proper signification of BovAnous and its distinction from émOvpia, 

First, however, it must be admitted that neither of the two terms, Bov- 
Necbas and emOupeiv, is confined exclusively to its own proper and pri- 
mary sense: these like other terms of psychology are used with a lati- 
tude and indefiniteness which belong to a very early stage of inquiry 
into the constitution of our inner man. For instance, émvuia, which 

~ properly denotes the three bodily appetites, is often extended to the 
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whole class of desires, mental as well as bodily ; and thus becomes iden- 
tified or confounded with BovAnots. 

From a comparison of three passages of our author in which we 
find notices of BovAnows, we draw the inference that it means wish 
and not wédl. WAT raplies purpose; and we are distinctly told in 
Eth. Nic. 111 4, 1111 4 20 seq. that BovAnos is distinguished from 
mpoaipeots, deliberate moral purpose, by the absence of this. Further 
the exercise of mpoaipecis is confined to things which are in our 
power to do or avoid; the wish sometimes is directed to what is 
impossible or unattainable, to immortality for instance or happiness. 
It is also directed to the ed, whereas mpoaipeots looks rather to the means 
of attaining the end. réAos earl rav mpaxrady 6 dv adro BovAcpeba, Eth. 
Nic. I 1, 1094 a 19. Further it is always directed to what is good, real] 
supposed, Rhet. 1 10. 8. Psychologically considered, it belongs to the 
famity of the dpéfes, the instinctive impulses which prompt to action, 
acting unconsciously and without deliberation. These are three, de 
Anima Il, 3, 414 8 2, dpefis pév yap émOupia (appetite) Kal Auuds (passion, 
especially anger), cai BovAnots (wish, the mental desire of good). (SovAnots, 
Rhet. u. s., is distinguished from émOupuia, by this intellectual character 
of discrimination between good and bad ; émc@upia being a mere animal ap- 
petite, ddoyos dpeéis). Comp. de Anima I. 5,411 228, érs d€ ro émeOupety Kat 
Bovrea Oat kai ddAws ai dpééers, where the two are again distinguished. And 
in Rhet. u. s. the three dpéfers are divided into Aoyorixy and ddoyor, the 
former character belonging to BovAyats, the latter (irrational) to A@upds 
and éemiOupia. émOvpia therefore is bodily appetite, and éme@dpe: here, as 
a cause of crime, though not excluding hunger and thirst, refers more 
particularly to Zws¢. In the second case, émidvpotow trav émetkar, ‘de- 
sire’ is extended to intellectual impulses, which can distinguish good 
from bad; and is thus confounded with BovAnots, which denotes wishing, 
but not willing. It is to be observed that the discrimination which jis 
exercised by BovAnots in the choice of good, is purely impulsive or 
instinctive, otherwise it would not be one of the dpé€es: it employs no 
calculation or deliberation like the mpoaipeots preparatory to decision 
and does not always stimulate to action; as when it is directed to a 
possibilities. 

ei édvvato kal dpyifero] Because anger, as long as it lasts, is always 
accompanied by the desire of vengeance, which, if a man have the power 
he will be sure to wreak on the object of his anger, 11 2.2. After each of 
these three clauses supply mémpayev, from § 18, as the apodosis. 

§ 20. kalsei EuedrXe yiyverOat, Kal moveiy] What seems to be meant is 
this ; anything which was on the point of being done, we may assume to 
have actually happened ; or whatever a man was on the point of doing 
that he actually did. Expressed at full length this would run, kat eZ ‘i 
uere ‘ylyverOat, (eyévero)* Kat (et ris Euedde) mroteiv, eroinoey, or mémpayev 
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(again from § 18). In any other Greek author one would hardly perhaps 
venture upon thus supplying an ellipse; but I see no other way of ex- 
tracting at once sense and Greek from the text. There appears to be no 
variation in the Mss. Bekker, ed. 3, and Spengel, read kat ef %ueAXe 
[ytyvecOat, at] roreiv. In § 19, the latter also puts ¢Bovnero kal, and (after 
€x@dvev) kal ei duvardv (so A° for édvvaro), in brackets, as interpolations. 
The last three words are also omitted by Ms Z*. It seems to me that, 
in the two latter cases at least, the text is perfectly intelligible and 
defensible. The only reason alleged for omitting the five words in 
brackets in § 19 is that, if we retain them, ef é¢BovAero...éx@Avey is a mere 
repetition of the preceding ei éduvaro kai éBovAero. That this is not the 
case, Victorius has pointed out in his explanation. The former of the 
two topics, § 18, combines power and wish: both together are certain to 
produce the act. The latter statement is different; the wish alone is 
sufficient to produce the act—provided there are no external impedi- 
ments in the way: in that case the mere wish, the internal impulse, is 
not sufficient. 

‘For it is natural or likely—this is all we want for our argument— 
that one who is waiting to do something, or on the point of doing it, 
would also actually carry out his intention, and do it: the probability 
is that it has been done ’. 

§ 21. In this connexion of antecedent and consequent, if it is usual, 
but not necessary, it is a sign, onetov, and uncertain ; when necessary, 
itis a rexunpcov. Anal. Pr. 11 27, sub init. onpeioy (here including both 
kinds) 8¢ BovAera (would be, if it could: aspires to be) eiva: mporacis 
drodecxtixy avaykaia 4} evdoéos* ob yap bvTos eoTw 7h ov yevopnévov Mporepov, 
4 Vorepov yéyove TO Mpayya, ToUTO onpeiov ott Tov yeyovevat fj etvat. 

‘And again, if what had been previously (wepvxet, ‘had always been’, 
the regular accompaniment) the natural antecedent of so and so, (of the 
assumed event, or imputed act,) or means to a certain end, has happened, 
(then the ordinary consequent has happened, or the end aimed at been 
attained) ; for instance, we infer from the occurrence of thunder that 
there has been lightning; and from the a/femfpi, the execution of a 
crime’. By éreipage, says Victorius, is meant—principally, not exclusively 
—stuprum, ‘seduction’, the aftempt on a woman’s chastity : on this use 
of the verb mepav see Ruhnken ad Tim. s.v. p. 210, Timaeus explains 
it, meipatew dia AOyor maida H yuvaixa. Plat. Phaedr. 227 C, Arist. Plut. 
150, and Lat. denzare. 

‘And (the converse) if what had been the ordinary natural conse- 
quent of something else, or the end of certain means (the aim and 
object of certain actions) has happened, then we infer that the ante- 
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cedent in the one case has occurred, the means to the end in the 
other have been employed, as we infer lightning from thunder, and the 
attempt from the execution of an act or crime. And of all these cases, 
in some the connexion is of necessity, in the rest only for the most part’. 
The watural antecedent and consequent, as the uniform order of nature, 
is the zecessary connexion : of the uncertain issues of human agency, ra 
éd’ jpiv, actions which depend upon ourselves and our own will, nothing 
more than probability can be predicated : dyamnrov ovv mept rovovrav Kal 
x rowvtwv déyovras maxvAds Kal TUm@ TadnOes évdeixvycOat, Kal repli Tov 
ds emt ro woAd Kal é€k ToLovT@V A€yovTas ToLadTa Kal: cupmepaiverOar: the 
conclusions of moral and social sciences can but amount to probability 
(Eth. Nic. I 1, 1094 4 19, e¢ passim). Consequently, the connexion of 
motives and actions, and of actions with one another, follows only a 
general rule, and this rule can never be applied with absolute certainty. 

§ 22, Materials for arguments on the topic of ‘not happening’, the 
disproof of a statement of fact, may plainly be derived from the opposites 
of the preceding, which shew how it may be established. The verb is 
omitted: supply, as in § 15, vmdpyet. This omission of the verb probably 
accounts for the omission of or: in MSS Q, Y®, Z°. 

§ 23. Arguments for the establishment of the probability of future 
events and consequences clearly may be derived from the same source: 
for where the power and the wish to do anything are united, the thing 
will be done; as likewise when desire, anger, and calculation, are 
accompanied by the power of gratifying the two first, and carrying out the 
third. Spengel has again, without manuscript authority, bracketed kat Xo- 
yloue as an interpolation ; doubtless because it is not mentioned in §§ 18, 19, 
of which this isa summary. The objection has been already anticipated 
and answered by Victorius. Calculation or reasoning is implied, he 
thinks, in the desires of good men, which are always directed to what 
is good, I cannot think however that this is what Ar. means here by 
Aoytonds. And if we insist upon the strict interpretation of émdvpodow, 
as excluding any operation of the intellect, still itis hard to deny the 
author the opportunity of supplying in § 23 what he has omitted to 
notice in § 19. The statement is perfectly true: ‘calculation J/us the 
power’ of carrying it out w2// produce future consequences: neither 
does it contradict anything that has been said before, but merely 
supplements it. After all even Aristotle is a man, and liable to human 
infirmities ; and certainly his ordinary style of writing is not of that 
character which would lead us to expect rigorous exactness: on the 
contrary it is hasty and careless in'a degree far beyond the measure of 
ordinary writing. Upon the whole, I see no reason whatsoever for 
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excluding kat Aoyou@ from the text: the MSS warrant it, and Bekker 
retains it. 

61a ratra x.r.A.] The meaning of this obscure sentence seems to be 
this :—It follows from what has just been stated, dia radra—the statement, 
that is, that the co-existence of impulse (desire and passion) with power, 
is a sure source or spring of action—that the intention which these 
impulses suggest,—whether it be immediately, in the very impulse (or, 
starting-point, first start) to action, or (future) when a man is anxiously 
waiting far his opportunity (év peAAnoer),—is most likely to be carried out; 
and then an additional reason is assigned for the probability of the 
future event when it is ox the point of taking place, either immediately, 
or not long hence, that things that are impending (acts or events) are 
for the most part much more likely to happen than those that are not 
impending. With év opyA comp. Soph. Phil. 566, odrw xaé” éppnv Spacw. 

I subjoin Victorius’ explanation. “Vi etiam horum locorum, si operam 
dabat ut gereret, ac iam iamque eam rem aggrediebatur (hoc enim 
valere hic arbitror ev opp7), aut denique si post facere aliquando statuerat 
(quod significari arbitror hoc verbo peAAjoe:) dici potest id futurum: 
duos autem, si ita legatur, manifesto locos complectitur: quorum prior 
rei tentandae peragendaeque propinquior erat: alter tantum facere in 
animo habebat.” 

§ 24. ‘And if the things that had previously been in the habit of 
preceding, in a natural order of succession, have already happened, (then 
we may expect the usual consequent); if the clouds gather, we may 
expect rain’. 

ouvveeiv, transitive, Arist. Av. 1502, Here impersonal, according 
to the analogy of verbs which express states of weather or atmospheric 
phenomena, Ver, vider, éBporrnce, forpawper, supra § 21, éveice, ‘Ehwes Ven5 2 

The impersonal use of these verbs is explained by the original ex- 
pression, and subsequent omission of a subject, 6 eds or Zevs (the God 
of the sky). In their ignorance of the natural causes of these and similar 
phenomena, they attributed them to divine interposition [Shilleto on 
Thue. I 51. 2, Evveoxorage]. 

§ 25.° ‘And if anything which would serve as means to a particular 
end (act or event) has happened, then we may infer that the end or 
object which these imply is likely to be brought about; as a foundation 
implies a future house’, 
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§ 26. The last of the three xowol roo is that of amplification and 
depreciation, of exalting and magnifying or disparaging and vilifying any- 
thing, according as we desire to set it in a favourable or unfavourable 
light. Its usual name is avfew kal pesody, 11 18. 4; 26.1; III 19.3. Comp. 
Introd. p. 276, on 11 26, and the note. Though this is a xowos romos, and 
therefore can be used in the three branches of Rhetoric, it is most 
especially applicable to the émidecxrixov yevds, and finds there its most 
natural and appropriate sphere; I 9. 40. 

‘The subject of (wepi) the arguments or inferences that may be drawn 
as to the value of things, absolute or comparative; of greatness and 
littleness of things in themselves, or relatively to one another; or in 
general of things great and small; is clear from what has been already 
said’, They have been treated of under the head of the deliberative 
branch of Rhetoric, in I 6, on things good in themselves, and I 7, on the 
degrees, or comparative value of them. 

amos] simplictter (Victorius), seems to be more applicable to péyebos 
than to the relative pet{ov and €darrov. As itis applied here to the latter, 
it must mean that the degree, or relative value, is the ovy thing which is 
taken into the account of them in that chapter. 

‘And therefore, since in each of the three kinds of speeches (1 3. 5)- 
the end or object proposed is some form of good, that is to say, either the 
expedient, or the fair and right, or the just, it is plain that these must be 
the channels by which they are all (all three kinds of speakers) supplied 
with the materials of their amplifications’. 

oiov] ‘that is to say’, wempe, scilicet, not ‘for instance’; defining or 
explaining, not exemplifying; occurs perpetually in Aristotle’s writings. 
Waitz has some examples on Categ. c. 4, 1 6 18; comp. note on 4 4 23; 
and Bonitz on Metaph. A 4, 9856. (For some instances, see zz/fra, note 
Omsli tere | 

§ 27. ‘But to carry our inquiries beyond this into the subject of 
magnitude and excess or superiority absolutely and in themselves is mere 
idle talk (trifling with words): for for use, or practical purposes (the 
needs or business of life), particular things are far more important (au- 
thoritative, carry greater weight with them, are more convincing) than 
universals’, What is said here of particulars being more useful than 
universals for practice, or for the practitioner in any art, and therefore 
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for the rhetorician, is illustrated by Metaph. A 1, 981 a 12, m™pos pev od To 
mparrew éumetpia TeXuys ovdey Soxet Siahépery, adda Kal paddov emurvyxa- 
vovTas opdpev TOUS éureipous TOV dvev THs eumetpias Adyor eXOvTov. air.oy 
© ore n pev épretpla Tav Ka Exaorov éore yous, 7 O€ réxvn Tdv KaboXAov, ai 
d€ mpakers kal ai yevéoets wacat rept Td Kab’ Exacrov elow' od yap avOpwrov 
vyider 6 larpevov...ddda KadXiav 4} Saxpdrny. In Rhet. 1 2.11, where at 
first sight this might seem to be contradicted, the author is speaking of 
Rhetoric as an art, which deals with universals, if it be a true art and not 
a mere empirical practice: here as a practice, and as employed by a 
practitioner. 

kevoAoyeiv] is found in the same sense applied to the mere variety or 
idle talk, without meaning, of the Platonic ideas, in Metaph. A 9, 991 4 20, 
and the repetition of the same passage, M 5, 1079 6 26. 


GHAR XOG 

Having now finished the treatment of the special modes of rhetorical 
proof, the ein, 740s, mados and kowvol tomo, we have next to speak of the 
universal. 

Hitherto the objects of our investigation and analysis have been of 
a special character, included under particular sciences, chiefly moral and 
political, and also, under the three branches of Rhetoric, the topics severally 
appropriate to each: the 740s and mados, the secondary arguments, by 
which a favourable impression of the speaker’s character is conveyed to 
the audience, and they themselves brought into the state of feeling which 
his purpose requires, are likewise confined to Rhetoric: as are also the 
Kowvol tomor—common to all the three branches, though even these are not 
equally applicable to all, and may therefore in a sense be included under 
the term id:a (so Schrader). —We now proceed to what remains to be 
done before we bring the logical and intellectual division of Rhetoric to 
its conclusion—to give an account of the two universal methods common 
to all reasoning of every kind, compared with which all the rest may be 
called iva, viz. deduction, demonstration, syllogism, and induction; or, 
as they appear in Rhetoric, in the imperfect forms of enthymeme (in- 
ference) and example; which ‘are in fact the only two methods by which 
we can arrive at truth and knowledge. dri & od povov of SiadextiKkol Kat 
dmroOetKTLKol gudroyiopol dud tov mpoeipnpevav yivovrat oxnpaTov (the figures 
of syllogism), GAAd kal of pyroptkol, Kat drs Nrucovv mictis kal Ka? 
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Grrotavodv péOodov, viv av etn Aexréov. Amavra yap miorevopev 7) did ovh- 
Aoyopod 4 €& éwaywyijs. Aristotle supposed that inductive reasoning 
could be reduced _to_a syllogistic form [Grote’s Aristotle 1 268]. Anal. 
Pr. 11 23, 6809. eimep uavOavonev 7} emaywyy 7) amodeife. Anal. Post. I 
18, 81 a@40. This explanation will reconcile the apparent contradiction 
ef including the xotvol rémoe under iS:a; it is only as contrasted with the 
still more universal induction and demonstration that they can be so called. 

‘These common (universal) modes of persuasion, or rhetorical proof, 
are generically two (two in kind as we say; two sfecies in one genus), 
example and enthymeme; for yvouy is a part of enthymeme’. This last 
remark is meant to correct the ordinary treatment of the yvapuy as a 
distinct species of argument, apart from the enthymeme, of which in 
reality it is a mere variety. This is actually done in the Rhet. ad Al. 
c. 7(8).2 andc. 11 (12). The yvoun and its logical character are de- 
scribed in the next chapter, § 2. 

§ 2. ‘First of all then let us speak of example; for example is like 
induction, and induction is a beginning or origin’. d9dov d) Gre npiv ra 
TpOTa eraywyy yvwpicew avaykatov’ Kal yap aicOnots ovtw To KaOdAOV eprrotel. 
Anal. Post. II 19, 100 6 3, and the whole chapter. Induction is a de- 
ginning, because from and by it, originally from objects of sense, we 
collect all our ‘primary (mpéra) and universal first principles, the highest 
dpyai, from which all our syllogisms must ultimately be deduced. It 
seems that this is assigned as a reason for deginning with mapadevypa, 
which is a variety of induction, rather than with évdynya, the rhetorical 
ofshoot of dmdde&s, demonstration or deduction. 
example in general, see Introd. p. 105, seq. 

‘ Of examples there are two kinds: one of them is to relate past facts, 
the other to invent them for oneself. Of the latter again, one kind is 
comparison or illustration ; the other Adyor, fables, like Aesop’s and the 
Libyan’; (and the fables of Phaedrus, La Fontaine, and Gay). The illus- 
tration, ‘those of Aesop and the Libyan’, is confined to only one of the 
two kinds of Adyo, fables proper, in which animals, plants, or even 
inanimate objects are endowed with speech and reason: the other in- 
cludes fictions, tales, stories: analogous cases, fictitious, and made for 
the occasion, or more usually derived from the writings of poets, espe- 
cially epic and tragic, philosophers, historians, or any authors of credit, 
See further on these terms and divisions, Introd. pp. 254—6, and the 
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references there given: and on ddyo, ‘fables’, p. 255, note. On the 
Fable, see some excellent remarks in Miiller, 7. G. Z. c. XI 14,15; and 
G. C. Lewis, in PAil, Mus. 1 280, “On the fables of Babrius.” He begins 
with this definition:—‘A fable may be defined to be an analogical 
narrative, intended to convey some moral lesson, in which irrational 
animals or objects are introduced as speaking.” 

§ 3. fore b€ ro pev mpdypara déeyew] For mapddevyya of the older 
editions, I accept with Bekker, ed. 3, Spengel’s alteration mpdypara Aéyew. 
It is suggested by MS A° mapabelypara Aéyev, and supported by § 8, ra dua 
Téy mpayparwy ; see in Trans. Bav. Acad. Munich 1851, p. 49. 

‘The historical example (ro Aéyew mpdypara mpoyeyevnpéva) is of this 
kind: as if, for instance (a deliberative speaker) were to say, We must arm 
against the King’ (the Great King, the King of Persia, as usual without 
the article), ‘and not allow him to subdue Egypt: for in fact Darius did 
not cross (the Aegean to attack us) until he had secured (got possession 
of) Egypt, but as soon as he had done that, he did cross; and Xerxes 
again did not make /zs attempt upon us until he had seized it, but crossed 
as soon as he was master of it: and therefore (the zz/erence from the two 
examples or historical parallels) this King also is likely to cross if he is 
allowed to seize it, so that we must not permit it’, The case here given 
in illustration is probably an imaginary one, ef ris Aéyor; and this seems 
to be Victorius’s opinion, But it is barely possible that the recovery of 
Egypt by Ochus, 6 perovopacbels ’Apraképéns (Diod.), about 350 B.C., 
Clint. Fast. Hel/. 11, p. 316 and note w, may have attracted the attention of 
the Athenian assembly, and this argument have been used by one of the 
speakers on the question. Max Schmidt, in his tract On the date of the 
Rhetoric, makes use of this passage as helping to fix it, pp. 19—2I. 
Artaxerxes’ expedition to Egypt was undertaken in 351 B.C., and continued 
through the next year. Both the rival sovereigns, Nectanebus, the reign- 
ing king, and Artaxerxes, sent ambassadors to the Greek states for aid, 
and the subject excited general interest at Athens, as well as in the rest 
of Greece, It was at this time that Aristotle, who was then employed on 
his Rhetoric, introduced this illustration, which was suggested by what 
was actually going on at the time. 

§ 4. mapaBorr is juxtaposition, setting one thing dy the side of another 
for the purpose of comparison and illustration; taking analogous or 
parallel cases; it is the argument from analogy, dy ris dvnras Gpovov dpav, 
§ 7. A good instance of zapaBoad7 in this sense occurs, Pol. 11 5, 12644 4, 
where Plato is said to derive a mapaBodn, or analogy, é« trav Onpiav 
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(i.e. dogs), to prove that the pursuits and occupations of men and women 
should be the same. 

‘Of mapaBonr7! the Socratic practice or method is an example; as for 
instance if one were to say, that the magistrates ought not to be chosen by 
lot: for this is analogous to the case of choosing for the athletes (who were 
to enter the lists) not those who are fitted for the combat, but those upon 
whom the lot falls; or to choosing the steersman out of a crew of sailors 
on the principle that it was the man who won the toss, and not the man 
of knowledge and skill (the man who knows his business), that ought to 
be chosen’, 

This very same analogy is ascribed to Socrates by the accuser 
at his trial, as one of those which he was in the habit of using, 
Xen. Memor. I 2.9. And the same mode of inference, from the analogy 
of the mechanical and other arts, was transmitted by Socrates to Plato, 
and through him to his pupil Aristotle, in whose writings it constantly 
appears in illustration of many of his moral and social and political 
theories. It is to this practice of Socrates that Critias refers, when he 
and Charicles, during the tyranny of the Thirty, summoned him before 
them, and forbade him to continue his dialectical practice and inter- 
course with the young Athenians. Socrates inquires what sort of ques- 
tions he is ordered to abstain from. Ib. 12.37, 6 dé Kpitias, dAd\a Tavdé 
roi ae dméxeabat, en, Senoet, @ SaKpates, TO okUTE@Y Kal TOV TEKTOVOY Kal 
Tay xadkéav’ Kal yap olpar avtovs 7n KatareTpipba SiabpvAXovpévous Urd 
gov. Similarly Callicles, Plat. Gorg. 491 A, v7 Tovs Oeovs, atexvas ye det 
oxutéas Te kal kvapéas Kal payeipous Aéywv Kai latpods ovdév waves, K.T-A. 
Alcibiades, Sympos. 221 E, dvous yap KkavOndious éyer Kal yadkéas Tivds 

1 TapaBodn is thus described by Eustath. ad Il. A p. 176 (ap. Gaisford, Aéyerat dé 
mapaBorH didre rots Neyouevors mapaBdAdet, Touréate cvyKplvec kal mapaTlOnor, mpay- 
bd, Te -yowsprnov elwOds det ylvecOau: dmep dpelher mdvTws yvwpiucdsrepov elvac Tov bt Oo 
mapelAnnrTa. Kakla yap tapaBoAys TO dyvwororv kal dobynbes...dudTe ovde SudacKkadtky 
n Toadrn éo7t mapaB8od%}. On the definition, and various definitions of the ‘parable,’ 
see Trench on the Parables, Ch. 1 Introd. The author in defining parable, and dis- 
tinguishing it from fable, seems to confine himself too exclusively to the New Testa- 
ment parables, when he says that the latter ‘‘is constructed to set forth a truth 
spiritual and heavenly,” whereas the fable ‘‘never lifts itself above the earth”; it 
‘‘inculcates maxims of prudential morality, industry, caution, foresight,” all its 
morality being of a worldly character, p. 2. And again, p. 9, “the parable differs 
from the fable, moving as it does in a spiritual world, and never transgressing the 
actual order of things natural.” Aristotle, to whom Dr Trench does not refer, dis- 
tinguishes parable z general from fable by this; that the former depicts Auman 
relations (in which the N. T. parable coincides with it) ; it zzven¢s analogous cases, 
which are not Aistorical, but always such as might be so; always probable, and 
corresponding with what actually occurs in real life. The fable is pure fiction, and 


its essential characteristic is, that it invests beasts, birds, plants, and even things in- 
animate with the attributes of humanity. 
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kal okutoropous Kal Bupaodéwas, kal det dia raév avrav ratra daivera 
Aéyew. And Hippias’ sneer, Xen. Mem. Iv 4, 5 and 6, (Socrates had 
just compared more suo the teaching of justice to that of various trades,) 
ért yap av, & Swxpares, Ta avra exeiva Néyers, & eyed mdAat ToTé Gov FKovca, 
and Socrates’ rejoinder repeated in Gorg. 490 E, 491 B. Compare Xen. 
Mem. III 1.2 and 4, Ill 7.6. Plat. Rep. I 332 C, 333 C, Il 370 D, 374 C 
VIII 551 C (the pilot), Gorg. 447 D, and indeed throughout most of his 
dialogues. His favourite trades for the purposes of this kind of illus- 
tration seem to have been that of the physician and cobbler (6 oxurordmos). 

@omep ay ei ris] See note ad 1 1. 5, Vol. 1, p. 9. 

§ 5. The fable may be exemplified by that of Stesichorus about 
Phalaris, and that of Aesop, in his defence of the demagogue. 

For when the Himereans had elected Phalaris general with absolute 
power, and were about to give him a body-guard, Stesichorus, after 
having finished the rest of his argument (or discussion), told them a 
fable, ‘how a horse was the sole possessor of a meadow, when a stag 
came, and desiring to take vengeance upon the stag for spoiling his pas- 
ture he asked the man (or a man tiva, MS A*°, Spengel) if he could help 
him to chastise the stag: the other assented, on the condition of his 
accepting a bit and allowing himself to mount him with his javelins: so 
when he had agreed and the other had mounted, instead of his revenge 
he himself became a slave henceforth to the man: so likewise you, said 
he, see to it that ye do not in your desire of vengeance upon your ene- 
mies share the fate of the horse: for the bit ye have already—when ye 
elected a general with absolute power, but if ye grant him a body-guard 
and let him get on your backs, ¢ew henceforward ye w7// be Phalaris’ 
slaves.’ The same fable is briefly told by Horace, Ep. 1. 10. 34, Cervus 
eguum pugna melior communibus herbis pellebat, &c. 

This fable of Stesichorus, which Aristotle here assigns to the 
age and case of Phalaris, is by Conon ‘a writer in Julius Caesar's 
time,’ Bentley, Phalaris, Vol. 1. p. 106 (ed. Dyce [p. 101 ed. Wagner] 
transferred to that of Gelon; and this latter version is regarded by 
Bentley as the more probable; ‘the circumstances of Gelon’s history 
seem to countenance Conon.’ ‘If we suppose then with the Arundel 
marble that Stesichorus: lived Ol. LxxIII 3, (this is highly impro- 
bable ; it places Stesichorus’ florwit a full century too low, in the year 
B.C. 486; which should indeed be 485, the year in which Gelon be- 
came master of Syracuse, Clinton, Fast? Hellenict, sub anno,) ‘it exactly 
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agrees with the age of Gelon, and Conon’s account of the story may 
seem more credible than Aristotle’s. And then all the argument that 
would settle Phalaris’ age from the time of Stesichorus, will vanish 
into nothing’ (which is probably Bentley’s principal reason for main- 
taining the paradox). Mure, Miiller and Clinton, / H., sub anno 632, 
place the date of Stesichorus’ birth in B.C. 645, 643 or 632, and 632, 
severally ; ‘so that,’ says Miiller, H. G. Z. ch. xIv 4, (as he lived over 80) 
‘he might be a contemporary of the Agrigentine tyrant Phalaris, 
against whose ambitious projects he is said by Aristotle to have warned 
his fellow-citizens (he was a native of Himera) in an ingenious fable.’ 
Mure likewise, Vol. 111. p. 226, follows Aristotle. Clinton, /. #., places 
Phalaris’ accession to the throne of Agrigentum in B.C. 570. On Pha- 
laris, see Mr Bunbury’s article in Smith’s Biographical Dictionary. Mr B. 
says, it would appear from Aristotle, Rhet. 11 20, if there be no mistake 
in the story there told, that he was at one time master of Himera as 
well as Agrigentum. 

On ei dvvair’ av, see Appendix at the end of this book, Ox dv with the 
optative after certain particles. 

§ 6. Aicwmos] On Aesop, see Miiller, Hist, Gr. Lié, c. X1 16. 

‘And Aesop in Samos as advocate for a demagogue on his trial for a 
capital offence, said that a fox in crossing a river was driven into a cleft 
or chasm (in the bank) ; being unable to get out, she suffered for a long 
time, and many dog-ticks fastened upon her. And a hedgehog, in his 
wanderings, when he saw her, took compassion upon her, and asked her, 
if he should (was to, of¢ative) remove the dog-ticks from her. But she would 
not allow it. And upon his asking her why, she replied, because these 
are already satiated with me and suck (draw) little blood; but if you 
remove these, others will come, hungry, and drain me of all the blood 
that is left. But you too, men of Samos, he continued, ¢/zs one will do 
you no more harm, for he has got rich; but if you put him to death, 
others will come who are poor, and they will waste all your public pro- 
perty by their thefts.’ 

This fable is referred to also by Plutarch, An seni gerenda respublica 
Pp. 799 C, 7 pev yap Aicwmewos ddomn€é tov e€xivoy ovK €la TOvs KpoT@vas 
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avrijs aedeiv Bovddpevov, av yap rovrous, pn, peorods dmadddéns erepor 
mpociact mewavres. Victorius. ; 

eis dapayya] dapay£ has two senses, ‘a cliff’,as Alcm. Fragm. 44 
(Bergk), evdovor dpéwv xopupai te kai papayyes ; and ‘a chasm’ or ‘cleft’,. 
which it bears here. A fox in attempting to cross a rapid river has been 
carried down by the torrent, and lodged in a rent or chasm of the 
precipitous bank, and is there caught as it were in a trap, prevented 
from getting out by the rapidity of the stream in front. This sense of 
gapay€ is illustrated by Thuc. 11 76, d¢s, where it is used of the pits or 
clefts in the rocks into which the Athenians threw the bodies of the 
Spartan ambassadors who had been betrayed into their hands and then 
murdered, the Lacedaemonians having previously treated Athenian pri- 
soners in the same manner, dméxrewvay mayras Kal és papayyas éveBadov. 
Eur. Troad. 448, papayyes USart xetpapp peovea, whether they are narrow 
clefts or ravines traversed by winter torrents. Arist. Equit. 248, of 
Cleon, ¢dpayya (met. vorago, a chasm or abyss, which swallows up all 
the income of the state) kal yapuBdw dprayns. Xen. de Ven. V 16, Hares 
when pursued sometimes cross rivers, kal karadvovra eis papayyas “are 
swallowed up in their chasms or abysses,” 

Another of these political ‘fables’, of Antisthenes (Socraticus), is 
referred to by Ar., Pol. lI 13, 1284 @ 15. Speaking of the folly of 
attempting to control by legislation the born rulers, who, one or more, 
excel all the rest of the citizens together in virtue, and are like Gods 
amongst men, he adds, “they would very likely reply if the attempt 
were made, dep ’Avriabémys en tovs héovras Snpnyopovvtwy trav SacuTodav 
(hares) kai rd icov d&votyrwy mavras éxew.” 

kuvopaiorai, ‘dog-ticks’, These canine-tormentors are as old as 
Homer. Argus, Ulysses’ dog, in his old age was covered with them: 
vOa kvwv Keir "Apyos évimdevos kuvopacréwy. Od. p’ (XVII) 300. 

§ 7. ‘Fables are adapted to public speaking, and the virtue they 
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have lies in this, that whereas (uév) similar facts that have really happened 
are hard to find, fables are easier (to zwvent—evpeiv being unconsciously 
used in two different senses); for they must be invented, like the parallel, 
analogous, cases ; (which, as we have seen, are invented for the occasion, 
but must be conformable to the circumstances. of real life,) that is to 
say, if one das the faculty of seeing the analogy, which may be facilitated 
by the study of philosophy’. Philosophy is used here in a vague and 
popular sense, for intellectual study, and mental exercise in general. 
So research and philosophising are identified, Pol. v (VIII) 11, sub fin. 
1331 @ 16, (ynreiv kai pirogopeiv. Comp. III 11.5, olov kai ev hidrocodgia rd 
Spoov Kal év word dvexovo Oewpeiv evoroxov, and the note there. The 
tracing of resemblances.in nature is the foundation of analogous reasoning, 
and consequently of the inductive method. nreiv 8 Sei émBAérovta ei 
Ta Gpova:-kal ddvapopa, mpadrov ri dmavta tavtov ¢xovow, k.t.A. Anal. Post. 
11 13,9647. In Top. A 13, 105 @ 25, 9 Tov dpoiov oxeyrs is said to be 
one of four épyava 80 oy evmopijcopev Tov gvAdoyicuay. Comp. c. 17, 
108 a 7, seq. on analogies. See Trendelenburg, El. Log. Ar. § 59, p. 137. 
On the various senses of gdirtocopia and mpaypareia (which are often 
identified) see Waitz, ad Org. 96 4 15, Il. p. 415. 

On Isocrates’ comprehensive use of this word see note in Camé. 
Fournal of Cl. and Sacred Phil. Vol. U, No. 5, p. 150, and especially the 
passage of epi dvriddcews §§ 180—192, ‘where he includes in it al] 
branches of mental education, in which Rhetoric of course occupies the 
foremost place.’ Other references are there given}, [Comp. Isocr. 
Paneg. § 10 rijv wept rovs Acyous diocopiay (with note) and especially 
Jebb’s Attic Orators, I, p. 37.] 

Adyor Syunyoptxoi] Snunyopexoy yévos, or Snunyopia, is one of the 
alternative names of the first branch of Rhetoric, the oupBovdeurixov. 
[ 1.10, mept ra Snpnyopexa cat Sixavixd, ths Snunyopixis mpayparetas, év Trois 
dnpnyoptxois, 7 Snunyopia. III 12. 5, 7 Snunyopixy Aékts. Historical examples 
(as indeed we are told in the next section) of similar cases that have 
already occurred, must of course be more useful to one who is addressing 
a public assembly on matters of state policy, than to the pleader in a 
court of justice, or a declaimer in an epideictic speech. But these, says 
our text, are not always easy to be found; either there are none at all, 
or they are rare; or at all events easily forgotten: whereas fad/es, and 
other analogous cases, which may be invented for the occasion, may 
be easily supplied if the faculty of tracing resemblances already exists ; 
if not, it may be cultivated by exercise in philosophical study. 

aya6ov] some virtue, something good (about them), comp. I 2. 10, 
avepov Ort kal éxatepov Exes dyabdr 76 eldos THs AnToptKAs. 


1 pirocogia is inadequately rendered ‘literature’ in Introd. p: 256. 
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§ 8. ‘Now the arguments or inferences by way of fables (r& dud, 
with genitive, which are conveyed ‘through the channel of’, are conveyed 
‘by’,) are easier to supply (provide) oneself with, but those by way of 
facts (historical parallels) are more serviceable for deliberation ; because 
the future for the most part resembles the past’. We can ¢herefore 
argue with probability from the results of circumstances past, to the 
results of similar circumstances, which are now under deliberation, in 
the future. Men are much the same in all ages; human nature is 
tolerably constant in its operations and effects ; the same motives prevail, 
and lead to similar actions ; what has been in the past, will be in the 
future. 

§ 9. ‘Examples must be used, in the absence of enthymemes, as 
direct logical proofs—for this is the road to persuasion (or conviction)— 
if we have them, as (confirmatory) evidence, and they are to be employed 
as a supplement to our enthymemes : for when put first they resemble 
an induction (the several examples are the particulars, or facts, from 
which the general rule is collected), but induction is not appropriate to 
Rhetoric, except in rare cases ; but when they are appended to the others 
they are like evidence, and evidence is always acceptable (the witness 
always carries weight, is always listened to; people are zzclined to believe 
him)’. 

The enthymeme is the capa ris mictews, I I. 3, amdderEis pytopexy 
évOvpnya...cupidratov tav miorewy, Ib, § 11. On the application of the 
term drddetéts to rhetorical proof, see note on I I. II. 

éridoyos is here simply equivalent to rd émAecyopevov, something 
added, appended, as a supplement, and not to be understood as the 
technical émidoyos, the concluding member of the speech, the peroration. 

emiddyo xpapevoy Trois évOvurpacw] This cannot mean ‘using the 
enthymemes as a supplement’, which is directly contrary to what the 
author intends to say. The construction is, ypdpevoy (avrois os) émiddyo 
rois €vOvpnpacw, that is os Aoy@ éml Tois evOvunpaow as a Aéyos—‘argu- 
ment’ or ‘sentence’—after, following, supplementary to, the enthymemes. 
And this is confirmed by émAeyopueva paprupios in the next clause. This 
construction, the substantive taking the case of its verb, is fully justified 
by the examples given in the note on II 4.31, supra p. 56, note I. 
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‘And therefore also, if you put your examples first you must neces- 
sarily employ a considerable number ; if you introduce them afterwards 
even one is enough; for even a single witness that can be relied on is of 
service’. This is a second objection to putting the examples first. If you 
do so, they will resemble an induction: but an induction derived from 
only one or two particulars is of little or no force. Therefore the parti- 
cular cases must be numerous; and so, not only the induction itself is 
inappropriate in Rhetoric, but you will also be obliged to make it long. 

“So the subject of the number of kinds of examples, and how and 
when they are to be employed, has been dispatched (disposed of). 


CHAP. XXI. 

Of yrépac ‘maxims’, general sentiments of a moral character, 
which serve as enthymemes, and are therefore included here as intro- 
ductory to the treatment of them, an account has been given, with 
reference to other writers on the same subject, in Introd. p. 257 seq., to 
which the reader is referred. Compare on this subject Harris, PAz/olog, 
Ing. Vol. Iv. p. 182 seq, The author mainly follows Aristotle. 

For examples of yyouar see Brunck’s Poetae Gnomici, passim: and 
Bergk, Poet. Lyr. Gr., Theognis, Phocylides, Solon, &c. 

§ 1. yvwpodroyia, ‘the subject, or art of maxim-making’, occurs 
again, Pl, Phaedr. 267 C, as part of the contents of Polus’ rhetorical 
repertory’. As to (the art of) maxim-making, we shall best arrive at a 
clear understanding of the objects, times, and persons, to which and at 
which the employment of it is most appropriate in our speeches, when 
it has been first stated what a maxim is. 

§ 2. ‘A maxim is a declaration—not however of particulars or indi- 
viduals, as, for instance, what sort of a person Iphicrates is, but univer- 
sally (a general statement, an universal moral rule or principle). dad- 

1 This may help to throw light on the disputed explanation of this word in the 
passage of Plato, see Dr Thompson’s note ad loc. It is there translated “ the style 
sententious.” ‘yvwuodoyla is here, at any rate, the science or study, the theory 
(Adyos), and (in Rhetoric) the use or practical application, of yv@ua, maxims or 
general moral sentiments; after the analogy of dorpodoyla, werewpodorta,, diKodoyla 
(Rhet. I 1.10), guotodoyla (Plut.) and a great number of modern sciences 3 the use 


of the maxim predominates in the application of ywuodoyelv throughout the 
chapter, 
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gavots (dropaiver) a ‘declaration’ or ‘utterance’. Here again we 
have in two Mss the varia lectio dmépacts. See on this, note on 1 8. 2. 
Comp. § 9, of dypotko. pddiora yvwporimo eioi Kal padias dmodaivovrat, 
and § 16, da rd drodaiver Oat Tov Thy yvopny héyovra... 

dmopaivesOar seems to have some special connexion with yen in its 
ordinary signification as well as this technical application. See Heindorf 
on Gorg. § 48, p. 466c. In several passages which he quotes the same 
verb is used for declaring a yvopn, in the sense of ofznzon, [So Protag. 
336D, THY éavTod yrounyv amopaivesOa; ib. 340B.” Dr Thompson on 
Gorg. 1. c.] 

‘And not of all universals, as, for example, that straight is opposed to 
crooked, but only of those which are concerned with (human) actions, and 
are to be chosen or avoided in respect of action.’ This concern with human 
action—mpa@évs can only be predicated of human beings—gives the yyen its 
moral character. See, for instance, the beginning of the second chapter 
of Eth. Nic. 1. Of actions it is said, 1104 @ 31, avrat yap eiou KUpiat 
kat Tov mrotas yeveoOa tas e&es; they determine the moral character. 
And so frequently elsewhere. This moral character of the yvoun how- 
ever, though it undoubtedly predominates in the description and illus- 
tration of it through the remainder of the chapter, is not absolutely 
exclusive: the yvéun may be applied likewise to all practical business of 
life, and all objects of human interest, as health in § 5; and mpdgecs must 
be supposed virtually to include these. With this definition that of 
Auct. ad Heren. IV 17. 24 deserves to be compared: it is not so complete 
as Aristotle’s, but may be regarded as supplementary to it: Sententia 
(i.e. youn, which is also the term by which Quintilian expresses it, Inst. 
Orat. VIII 5) est oratio sumpta de vita, quae aut guid sit aut quid esse 
oporteat in vita breviter ostendit, hoc pacto; it is there illustrated to the 
end of the chapter. One useful precept for the guidance of the rheto- 
rician in the employment of the yvdéun may be quoted here, especially as 
Aristotle has omitted it. Seztentias interpont raro convenit, ut ret 
actores, non vivendi praeceptores videamur esse, ydpar often take the 
form of ‘precepts’, Harris, u.s, p. 182. 

‘And therefore since rhetorical enthymemes are as one may say’ 
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(cyedév “pretty nearly’, that is, not absolutely, but generally, making 
allowance for some which are zof concerned with the practical business 
of life—so Victorius) ‘the logical mode of reasoning or inference on these. 
subjects (the business of life and human actions), when this syllogistic 
process is withdrawn (and the major premiss or conclusion is left alone), 
the conclusions and major premisses of enthymemes are yvopau’. These 
premisses and conclusions taken by themselves are mere enxunciations of 
some general principle: they do not become enthymemes, i.e, infer- 
ences or processes of reasoning, till the reason is added—sententia cum 
ratione, Quint. and Auct. ad Heren., Introd. p.257—which is stated in the 
next sentence. anc guidem partem enthymematis guidam initium aut 
clausulam epichirematis esse dixerunt: et est aliguando, non tamen semper. 
Quint. vitI 5. 4 (de Sententiis, VIII 5. 1—8, q. v.). 

‘For instance, “No man that is of sound mind ought ever to have 
his children over-educated to excess in learning,” (Eur. Med. 294). Now 
this is a maxim (moral precept, the conclusion of the enthymeme): but 
the addition of the reason, and the why (the airia or cause) makes the 
whole an enthymeme, for example, “for besides the idle habits which 
they thereby contract to boot” (into the bargain—the comparative aos, 
other, in this common, but illogical use of the word, brings two hetero- 
geneous things into illicit comparison : see [p. 46 sufra and note on III 1.9]) 
“‘they reap (gain as their reward) hostile jealousy from the citizens.” The 
dpyia here is the literary indolence, or inactivity, the withdrawal from 
active life and the consequent neglect of their duties as citizens, into 
which they are led by their studious habits. This is what provokes the 
jealousy and hostility ofthe citizens. Plato’s unpopularity at Athens was 
due to the same cause. Plato justifies himself against these charges of 
his enemies in four well-known passages, in the Republic [v1 484—497], 
Theaetetus [172 C] and Gorgias [527]; and in the eee if that 
be his [see Introd. to Dr Thompson’s ed. of the Gorgias, pp. xll—xiv]. 

These lines are put into the enthymematic form, as an argument, in 
§ 7. It is a specimen of a fractical syllogism, or enthymeme, logic 
applied to action or conduct. As a syllogism it would run thus: All 


. 
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ought to avoid, or no man should be rendered liable to, idle habits and 
the hatred of his fellow-citizens: children who are over-educated do 
become idle and unpopular; therefore children ought not to be over- 
educated. 

‘And again, “There is no man who is altogether happy”’—Eur. 
Fragm. Sthenel. I (Dind., Wagn.). The veasoz, which converts it into an 
enthymeme, is supplied by Aristoph. Ran. 1217, 4 yap meuxds écOdds 
ovk exe Blov, } duoyejs dv, (he is here interrupted by Aeschylus who 
finishes the verse for him with AnxvOov dmoAecev: but the Schol. supplies 
the conclusion,) mAoveiay dpot mddxa. 

‘And another, “there is none of mankind that is free”’ is a yropn, 
but with the addition of the next verse (r@ éxyouév@ emer) it becomes an 
enthymeme, ‘ “for he is the slave either of money or fortune.”’ From Eur, 
Hec. 864. Our texts have 6ynréy for avdpév: doubtless it is one of Ar.’s 
ordinary slips of memory in quotation, and a very unimportant one. 
But I think as a general rule, it is quite unsafe to rely upon our author’s 
quotations in correction of any reading in more ancient writers. 

§ 3. ‘If then a yrdpn is what has been described, there must neces- 
sarily be four kinds of yvwpuy: either with, or without, an appendage or 
supplement (containing the reason)’. It is first put forward independ- 
ently as a yvodpn, and then, if it is not generally acceptable, and a reason 
is required, this is added, and it becomes an enthymeme, 

§ 4. ‘Those that require proof (dodeés ‘demonstration’, as before, 
used loosely for proof of any kind) are all such as state anything para- 
doxical (contrary to received opinion; or surprising, unexpected, con- 
trary to expectation, and to anything that you ever heard before) or any- 
thing which is questioned (or open to question): those that have nothing 
unexpected about them (may be stated, Aéyovrax) without a supplement’. 
These together make up the four kinds. 

§ 5. The first two kinds are those which require no supplement. 
‘Of these, some must require no supplement owing to their being 
already well known, as, “best of all is wealth for a man, at least in my 
opinion ;” because most people think so’. 

The line here quoted is of uncertain origin. There was a famous 
oxodoy, drinking-song or catch, usually attributed to Simonides, which 
Athen., XV 694 E, has preserved amongst several that he there quotes ; 
and it is also to be found in Bergk’s Collection, Fragm. Lyr. Gr. Scolia, 
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13. It runs thus: dyaivew pev apicrov dvdpt Ovarg, Sevrepov dé Kadov 
Guay yevérOa, rd tpirov dé mAovureiv addAws, Kal TO Téeraprov nBav pera 
fav itor. This is repeated by Anaxandrides in some iambics of his 
Thesaurus, Fragm. 1 (Meineke, Fr. Comm. Gr. U1 169), and quoted 
by Athen. immediately after the oxddsov as a parallel or illustration. 
Anaxandrides does not know the author; 6 rd okodwov evpdy exeivos, 
Corts #v. Plato has likewise quoted it in Gorg. 451 E, and elsewhere (see 
Stallbaum’s note). The Scholiast on this passage says, To oKdAvoy TovTo 
of pév Sipavidov haciv, of 8€ "Emtyappov. On which Meineke, u.s., note, 
says:‘Nonne igitur pro jyiv legendum éyiy, et ipse ille versus, dvdpi & 
dytatvew «.t.., Epicharmo tribuendus?’ The trochaic metre is doubtless 
in favour of this supposition, but that shews on the other hand that it 
could not have formed part of the scolion above quoted, which is in 
quite a different measure: and also, supposing it to be taken from that, 
it would be a most improbable and unmeaning repetition of the first 
line. If therefore Meineke is right in attributing it to Epicharmus, it 
must have belonged to another and independent scolion. Another 
scholium in Cramer, Anecd. Paris. on Ar. Rhet. has ro “avdpi 8 vysaive 
dpicrov” Sipwvidov early ard Tav cKodiay avTov emav. ot & "Emtydppov. 
Meineke, u.s. Simonides at all events has something like it, ovdé xadas 
codias xapis, el pn tis Exes ceuvay vyievav. This places health at the 
head of the list of goods: another distich, quoted in Ar, Eth. Nic. I 9, 
Eth. Eudem. init., as ‘the Delian inscription’ émt rd mpomvdAaov rod 
Anr@ov (Eth. Eud.), Theogn. 255, and (in iambics) Soph. Fragm. Creus. 
(Stob. cil 15, Dind. Fr. 326), places health second in the order, or rather, 
perhaps, leaves the question open. Ariphron of Sicyon (Athen. XV 702 
A) wrote a hymn to Health, beginning dyieua mpecBiora paxdpov; he 
also regards it as the greatest of all blessings, oébev S€ xopis ovis 
evdaivov eu, line 8. See in Bergk, Fr. Lyr. Gr. p.841 [p. 984, ed. 2]. 
Comp. Philem. Fr. Inc. 62, airé & vyiecay mparop, ei’ edmpagiav k.r.A. 

‘Whereas others (the second kind, of division 1) (though previously 
unknown) are clear the very moment they are uttered, provided you 
pay attention to them, (or perhaps, ‘the moment you cast your eye 
upon them)’. Comp. Top. I 6, 120 a@ 32, 34; 615 and 30, E 4, 132 @ 27. 
emiBdeyis Anal. Pr. 1 29, 45 a 26, émBdévewoy Ib. V 17, mpooemi Bere 
Ib. V 21 (from Waitz). Upon the whole I think the comparison of these 
passages is in favour of the former of the two interpretations: and so 
Victorius. 

otov k.r.A.] £as “no lover is inconstant in his affection”? Eur. Troad. 
1051, quoted again, Eth. Eud. vit 2, 1235 6 21. 


§ 6. ‘Of those which have the supplement (these are the two kinds 


. 
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of the second division), some are part of an enthymeme, as “no man of 
sound mind ought,” (the commencement of the verses of Euripides in 
§ 2), and the rest have an enthymematic character, but are not part of 
an enthymeme: which (the latter) are in fact the most popular’. ai 
peév evOvunuaros pépos may be thought to be a careless expression, 
contradictory to the description of enthymeme in I 2.13: since it is 
characteristic of the enthymeme that it omits at least one of the premisses 
(see on the enthymeme Introd. p. 104), and therefore a yvdun with the 
reason appended represents a conclusion with one premiss, which is an 
enthymeme. The explanation seems to be that an enthymeme is an 
assumed syllogism : the inference which it draws rests upon the possibility 
of constructing a syllogism out of it : if that cannot be done, the inference 
is not valid. So that in one sense the enthymeme is a true and complete 
syllogism, in another, in so far as it expresses only ome premiss, it may 
be called a@ fart of it, and incomplete. And this serves to explain the 
statement of I 2.13, rd & evOvynua cvdAdoyiopoy (i.e. a mode of syllogistic 
reasoning), kal €€ OAiywy re Kal moAAdKis éAatrévav f) €& OY 6 MpaTos 
ovhhoyiopos. 

‘And all those have this (latter) character in which the reason of the 
(general) statement is made to appear, as in this, “mortal as thou art, 
guard, keep (cherish), not immortal anger;” for, to say “that a man 
ought not to keep his anger for ever” is a yvouy; but the addition, “as 
a mortal” (Jecause he is a mortal), states the (reason) why. And like 
it again is this, “Mortal thoughts” (or a mortal spirit—that is, one which 
confines its aims and aspirations within the limits of its mortal con- 
dition), “not immortal, become a mortal man.”’ 

The first of these two quotations is used by Bentley in his Déssertation 
‘on Phalaris, p. 247 [p.229 ed. Wagner], and foll. He does not attempt to 
fix the authorship of it, but contents himself with saying “this, though the 
author of it be not named, was probably...borrowed from the stage,’ P. 247, 
but afterwards, p. 249 [231], “and even that one (the verse in question) is 
very likely to be taken from the same place” (viz. Euripides). ue 
quently, p. 262 [243], he speaks of it as from “‘a poet cited by Aristotle,” and 
“Aristotle’s poet.” He quotes from Euripides’ Philoctetes, Fragm, Ix 
(Dind.), x11 (Wagner), a parallel passage as having been borrowed by the 
author of Phalaris, domep d€ Ovnrov kal To oOp npav edu, ovTw mpoonker 
pnde rhv opyhy exew dOdvarov, datis cappovely emiorarat. The same verse, 
with @y@pav for dpynv, occurs also in Menander, Tv@par povoortrxot, line 4, 
ap. Meineke Fragm. Comm. Gr. 340. Wagner, Incert. Trag. F: vagm. Pp. 18 5, 
“ Auctor versus, quisquis fuit, imitatus est Eurip. Fragm. 790 (sc. Philoct.); 
and to this also he ascribes the yvdépn attributed to Menander, €,6pay 
being “sive calami errore, sive imitatione.” 

AR. II. 14 
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1 @vard...0varév. * Si Epicharmi est versus, male vulgares formas Ovnra atgue 
Ovnrov exhibet A...doricam formam ceteri omnes pracferunt,’ Spengel. 


The second verse, Ovard yp x7.A., is ascribed by Bentley to Epi- 
charmus ; a supposition with which the dialect and metre agree. Miillach, 
Fragm. Philos. Gr. p. 144, Fr. Epicharm, line 260. This maxim is alluded 
to, but condemned, in the exulting description of perfect happiness, 
Eth, Nic. X 7, 1177 & 32, od xpy S€ Kata Tovs mapawovvras avOpdmwa 
dpoveiv GvOpwmor bvra ovde Ovnta Tov Ovntov, GAN ép dooy évdéxerar abava- 
ri¢ew x.7.A. Buhle quotes Horace, Od. II 11. 11, guéd aeternis minorem 
constliis animum fatigas ? 

For the use of the article in rév Oyyrov, indicating @ member of a 
certain class, see notes on I 7.13, II 4.31. 

§ 7. ‘Itis plain then from what has been said, how many kinds of 
yvopun there are, and on what sort of subject (or occasion) each of them 
is appropriate ; for (when it pronounces) on things questionable or para- 
doxical (or unexpected, surprising, as before) the supplement must not 
be omitted (subaudi dpporre: déyewv); but either the supplement should 
come first, and then the conclusion (of the inference) be used as a 
yvoun—as, for instance, if it were to be said (returning to the first 
example, § 2), “now for my own part, since we are bound neither to incur 
jealousy nor to be idle, I deny that they (children) ought to be educated”; 
or else, say this first, and then add the supplement (the reason)’. 

Tav apdicBnrovpevwv 7) mapaddEav «t.r.] “Ni enim ratio addatur, 
fidem non inveniet huiusmodi sententia. J/elius esse iniuriam accipere 
quam inferre (this is the apparent paradox maintained by Socrates in 
Plato’s Gorgias and Republic): supplicum misereri non oportere, et his 
similia qui audit reicit; at si rationes annectantur, haud dubie assen- 
tietur; nempe qui facit iniuriam semper improbus est, at qui patitur 
probus esse potest. Et misericordia intempestiva iustitiae solet esse 
adversa.” Schrader. 

‘(When they are) about things, not unexpected, but obscure’ (not 
immediately intelligible. Understand dei, dppérret, Aéyew adrds), ‘you 
must add the (reason) why, as tersely as possible’, A popular audience is 
always impatient of long explanations, and long trains of reasoning; or 
enthymemes, II 22. 3; comp. I 2. 12, 111 17.6. In assigning therefore the 
reason for the ambiguous or seemingly paradoxical yyéun, we must express 
ourselves in the fewest possible words, as briefly and compactly as possible, 
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otpoyyvros, ‘rounded’, ‘compact’ (as a ball), is properly applied to 
the pertodic style—the period, mepi-6dds, is in fact a kind of circle, “a 
sentence returning into itself,” Miiller, Hist. Gr. Lit. [11 155]. Cok 
Dionysius, de Lysia Jud. c.6. 1 ovorpépovea (condenses, packs close) ra 
vonpata Kal otpoyyihos éxpépovoa de€is, “expresses them in a rounded, 
compact, terse form.” Arist. Sknvas xarakayBavovea, Fragm. Iv (Meineke, 
fr. Comm. Gr. II 1142), of Euripides’ neat, terse, well-rounded style, Xpopat 
yap avrov Tov ordparos TH oTpoyyidg. So rotunde, Cic. de Fin. 1v 3.7, 
Ista ipsa, quae tu breviter,—a te quidem apté ét rotunde: guippe habes 
enim a rhetoribus. Brut. LXVIII 272, rotunda constructio verborum. Orat. 
XIII 40, Thucydides praefractior nec satis, ut ita dicam, rotundus. Nizo- 
lius ad verbum, concinne, explicate, atpoyytdws. Ernesti, Clavis Cic. s. v. 

§ 8. ‘In such cases (or on such subjects) Zaconic utterances and 
enigmatical sayings are appropriate, as when one employs what Stesi- 
chorus said at Locri, that they had better not be so presumptuous, lest 
their cicales should be brought to chirp on the ground.’ Aaxomka dropbe- 
ypara; pithy, sententious, «tterances, which have become proverbial in 
our word ‘laconic’. Plutarch has made a collection of ‘Laconic Apo- 
phthegms’, from which it appears that they are usually of a character rather 
wise than witty—though there are also some extremely smart repartees in 
answer to impertinent questions or observations—pithy, pungent, preg- 
nant, expressed with pointed brevity, which indeed is characteristic of 
them, and is also the ‘soul of wit’. 

I will quote only one (a short one) as a specimen. Antalcidas: mpds 
Se rov duabeis Kadodvra Tovs Aaxedaoviovs "AOnvaiov, povot yoor, elev, 
Hpeis ovdéev pepabnkapev map vudy Kakov. Quite true (says Ant.); we are 
deplorably ignorant—“ At any rate we are the only people that have 
learnt no mischief from you.” The word is applied to two sayings of 
Theramenes, before his death, Xen. Hellen. 11 3 ult. For a description 
of these Aakowxa dmopOéypara as pointed and pithy as the pnyara de- 
scribed, see Pl. Protag. 342 E [évéBade paya afvoy Adyou Bpaxd kal ouve- 
oTpappevov Oomep dewos axovtiaTns |. 

aivvyparddy | hard, obscure, ambiguous sayings, which like riddles 
require solution before they can be understood; like that pronounced by 
Stesichorus to check the presumptuous insolence of the Locrians: the 
solution of which is, that cicalas always sit in trees when they chirp. So 
that, ov yivovrat rerruyes érov py Oévdpa éotw, Arist. Hist. An. V 30, 556 a2 
21 (the entire chapter is on rérrvyes). When the trees are gone, when 
they have been felled and the land ravaged, then it is that the cicalas will 
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have to sing their song on the ground. /zs is what the insolence of the 
Locrians will bring them to. See Mure, Hist. Gr. Lit. (Stesichorus), il 
248. He says, note 2, “Similar is our own popular proverb of ‘making 
the squirrels walk’,-denoting a great fall of wood.” This is repeated nearly 
verbatim, 11 11.6. Demetrius, wept éppnveias (rept cvvOecews évopaTwv) § 99 
(Vol. 111. p. 284, Spengel, Rhet. Gr.), attributes the saying to Dionysius, 
without telling us to whom it was said: and calls it an dAAnyopia. And 
again, § 243, mept Sewdrnros (III p. 315), obrw kal TO yapobev of TéTTLYyES 
bpiv doovrac dewdrepov ddrnyopixds Ander, } eirep amas €ppyOn, Ta devdpa 
Uuav éxkomioerat. The felling of the trees, especially the fruit trees, 
always accompanied the ravaging of a country in a hostile incursion. 
Hence devdporopetv Thuc. I 108, of Megara, comp. II 75.1, 1V 79.2. Dem. 
de Cor. § 90 (in a Byzantian decree), cai rav xydpav Saiovros kat Sevdpoxo- 
méovros. [Dem. Or. 53 (Nicostr.) § 15, pureurnpia...karéxdacer, oro Sewas 
ws 00d Gy of rrod€pioe diabeier |, 

§ 9. ‘The use of maxims, or sententious language, is appropriate in 
respect of age (time of life) to elders, and as to subjects, should be 
directed to those in which the speaker has experience; since for one who 
is not so far advanced in life to employ maxims is as unbecoming as 
story-telling (i. e. fables, legends, mythical stories), whilst to talk about 
things that one knows nothing of is a mark of folly and ignorance (or 
want of cultivation)’. On pudodoyeiv Victorius says, “ Fabellarum sane audi- 
tione delectantur pueri; non tamen ipsis fabulas fingere aut narrare con- 
gruit.” And this, because young people have as yet had little or no expe- 
rience of life, and if they pronounce maxims and precepts at all, must do 
it of things of which they are ignorant: and this shews folly, as well as 
ignorance. So Quintilian, who supplies the reason for this precept: VIII 
5. 8, ue passim (sententiae) e¢ a guocungue dicantur. Magis enim decent eos 
in guibus est auctoritas, ut ret pondus etiam persona confirmet. Quis 
enim ferat puerum aut adolescentulum aut etiam ignobilem, st tudicat 
in dicendo et qguodammodo praecipiat? “It has been said too they come 
most naturally from aged persons, because age may be supposed to have 
taught them experience. It must however be an experience suitable to 
their characters: an old general should not talk upon law, nor an old 
lawyer on war.” Harris, PAzlol. Ing. Works Iv 186. The Justice in the 
‘Seven Ages’ (As you like it [11 6. 156]), who is advanced in years, is /z// 
of wise saws and modern instances. ‘A sufficient indication (of the truth of 
what has just been said, viz. that it is only the simpleton, or the ignorant 
and uneducated, that pronounces maxims upon subjects of which he knows 
nothing), is the fact that rustics (clowns, boors) are especially given to 
maxim-coining, and ever ready to shew them off (exhibit them)’. This 
propensity to sententiousness, and the affectation of superior wisdom 
which it implies, characteristic of the ‘rustic’, has not escaped the obser- 
vation of Shakespeare: whose numerous ‘clowns’ are a// (I believe) 
addicted to this practice. Dogberry in Much ado about nothing—see in 
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particular, Act 111 Sc. 5—the ‘fool’ in Lear 1 4—‘ Touchstone’ in As you 
like it, WI 3 and ‘Costard’ in Love's labour’s lost, throughout; are all 
cases in point. 

dypoikos, country-bred, rustic, boor, clown, implying awkwardness 
and the absence of all cultivation and refinement of language, manner, 
mind, is opposed to doretos which represents the opposite, city life, 
and city breeding, the “city being the seat of refinement, cultivation 
personal and intellectual, civilisation and fashion ; as rusticus to urbanus, 
and Country with its associations, to Town ao its belongings, in our 
dramatists and light literature of the two last centuries, the echo of 
which has not quite died away. 

§ 10. ‘Generalising, where there is no generality (stating a pro- 
position or maxim universally which is only partially true), is most 
appropriate in complaint and exaggeration, and in these either at the 
commencement (of either of the two processes), or after the case has 
been made out (proved, drodexcyuvar here again in a vague and general 
sense)’. 

oxethiacpos, “conguestio, h.e. ea pars orationis qua conquerimur et 
commoti sumus ex iniuria vel adversa fortuna’, Ernesti, Lex. Technologiae 
Graecaé,s.v. Conguestio est oratio auditorum misericordiam captans, Cic. 
Inv. 155. 106, who gives a long account of it divided into 16 topics. This was 
the subject of Thrasymachus’ treatise, the deo: (mtserationes Cic. [Brutus 
§ 82]), referred to by Arist., Rhet. 111 1. 7; the contents are satirically 
described by Plat., Phaedr. 267. It was “a treatise, accompanied with 
examples, on the best modes of exciting compassion” (Thompson ad loc.). 
What follows, épylca: re av «.7.d. describes the art of deivwous, which no 
doubt accompanied the oxerAvacpds in Thrasymachus’ work. On Thrasy- 
machus’ Zdeou see Camb, Fourn. of Cl.and Sacred Phil. Vol. 11 274, No. 9. 
axeThiarpos therefore is the act of complaining, or the a7¢ of exciting the 
compassion of the audience for the ene sufferings of the speaker 
himself or his client by age, penury, distress, or wrong or injury from 
others: and its appropriate place is the émiAoyos, the peroration of the 
speech. See Rhet. III 19.3. 

Seivwots is a second variety of the same kowds rézos, viz. avénors 
and pelos, to which both of these are subordinate. There is in fact 
a watural connexion between the two: pity for the person wronged is 
usually accompanied by indignation against the wrong-doer, ‘This is 
indignatio, of which Cicero treats de Inv.1 53. 100—54.105. Judzgnatio est 
oratio per guam conficitur ut in aliguem hominem magnum odium aut in 
rem gravis offensto concitetur, The art of exciting Mee ien or odium 
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against any person or thing, by exaggeration or intensification ; vivid 
description heightening the enormity or atrocity of that against which 
you wish to rouse the indignation of the-audience. “‘deivoors invidiae 
atque odii exaggeratio,” Ernesti, Lex. Techn. Gr. s.v. Quint. VI 2. 24, 
Haec est illa quae delvwors vocatur, rebus indignis asperis tnvidiosts 
addens vim oratio; qua virtute praeter alios plurimum Demosthenes 
valutt, Ib. VIII 3. 88, deivwows 2x exaggeranda indignitate. 1X 2.104, 
tntendere crimen, quod est Seivwots. Comp. Rhet. III 19. 3, on the 
éridoyos. 

Macrobius Saturn. Iv 6 (ap. Ernesti u. s.), Ofortet enim, ut oratio 
pathetica aut ad indignationem aut ad misericordiam dirigatur, quae a 
Graects oixros kai Selvwots appellatur: horum alterum accusatori necés- 
savrium est, alterum reo, et necesse est initium abruptum habeat, guoniam 
satis indignanti leniter incipere non conventt. 

The illicit generalisation above mentioned is one of the arts em- 
ployed to heighten the two ma6n which are most serviceable to the 
orator, ¢\eos and odpyn or véueots by cyerAvaopos and deivwors. The first 
is well illustrated by Victorius from Catullus, Epith. Pel. et Thet. 143, 
the deserted Ariadne exclaims, Jam zam nulla viro turantz femina 
credat, Nulla viri speret sermones esse fideles &c. (similarly Ovid, Fasti 
Wl 475, Nunc guogue ‘nulla viro’ clamabo ‘femina credat’) and Eur. 
Hec. 254, dyapicrov vpdy onépw” Soot Snunyopous (nrodre tiuds. This is 
a generalisation from the single case of Ulysses. Add Cymbeline, Act 11 
5.1; Posthumus. Js there no way men to be, but women must be half- 
workers 2? We are bastards all &c. and (already quoted in Introd.) Virg. 
Aen. IV 569, varium et mutabile semper femina,; and Hamlet, Act I Sc. 2, 
[146], Prazlty, thy name is woman. So ovdev yerrovias xader@repov § 15. 

§ 11. ‘Maxims which are in everyone’s mouth (notorious), and univer- 
sally known, should be also employed if they are serviceable (when they 
are to the point): for the fact that they ave universal (universally known 
and employed) being equivalent to an universal acknowledgment (of their 
truth), they are generally supposed to be right (true and sound)’. 

TeOpvdnpevats kal Kowais yvepats | Such are the sayings of the seven sages, 
and of the old gnomic poets in general, Theognis, Hesiod, Phocylides and 
the rest, which everybody remembers and repeats. Opvdeiv is to repeat 
again and again, as vuveiv, decantare. Zonaras, ovvexds eye. Suidas and 
Photius, AaAciv, xuxav. (Hesych. @puddci, rapdoces, dydet. OpddAXot, Wibv- 
piopol, opidiat.) Arist. Eq. 348, rhv wera Opvday kat Aaddy ev rais dois, of 
the sausage-monger, who after having made, as he thinks, a good speech, 
walks about the streets all night repeating it over and over again, and 
chattering. Eurip. El. 909, kat py 80 dpOpav y’ odor ééedipmavoy Opvdodc’, 
a ¥ eimeiv nOedov. “She had long practised and considered her speech 
in the early dawn of the mornings.” Paley. For re@pvdnuévais cf. also 111 
7-9;14.4, ‘notorious’, Plat. Phaedo 65 B, 76D. woAvOpvAnrov, Ib. 100 B, 
Rep. v111 566 B. Isocr. Panath. § 237, mepl dvriddcews § 55, (Adyous) Tods 
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madat trap’ vuiv SvareOpvdnpevous. Ast, Lex. Plat. decantare. May not 
OpdAXew (So it is sometimes written) be an onomatopoeia from the sound 
of the harp, like Operravedé, Arist. Plut. 290; the notion of constant 
repetition, recurrences being derived from ‘harping’ perpetually on the 
same string, chorda gui semper oberrat eadem? (Horace, A. P. 356]. 

mapakadovvre] /z¢. ‘to a man exhorting’; when Ar. wrote this dative he 
was most likely thinking of éav dou xpyotmor, rather than of anything else; 
though it is extremely uncertain. ‘As for instance in an exhortation to 
make the adventure—run the risk of battle—without previous sacrifice’. 

@vcapuévovs] Schrader interprets /i¢are, said of a sacrifice which pro- 
Pitiates the deity to whom it is offered. He may possibly mean that it is 
the use of the mzddle voice that gives it this sense ‘for themselves, for 
their own benefit’. 

eis olwvds k.t.A.] Hom. Il. x1t 243 (Hector to Polydamas, who has 
threatened him with an evil omen). oévds in the pron has reference 
to the preceding @uvcapévovs. Talk not to me of your omens (from 
sacrifice) says the officer, cheering on his men, who are disheartened by 
the absence of favourable omens; ‘“Oze omen is best of all, to rally 
for our country’s defence.” Pope, “And asks no omen but his country’s 
cause.” Lord Derby, “The best of omens is our country’s cause.” Applied 
by Cicero to his own public conduct and intentions, Ep. ad Attic. 11 3. 3, 
ult. Schrader quotes Cic. Cato Maior, 3.4, Q. Fabius Maximus, augur 
cum esset, dicere ausus est optinis auspiciis ea geri guae pro reipublicae 
salute gererentur: guae contra rempublicam fierent contra auspicta fiert. 

‘And again an exhortation to run the risk (sudaudi mapaxadodyte emt 
ro Kwoduvevev!) with inferior forces’; £uvds "Evudduos, Il. XVIII 309. This 
again is from a speech of Hector, expressing his readiness to encounter 
Achilles. Ov puv éywye hevéopar...ddr9a pan avrnv otnoopas, 7 Ke Pépnoe 
péya kpatos, 7 Ke hepoipny. Evvds Evudduos, Kai re xravéovra katexta. This 
passed into a proverb for ‘the equal chances of battle’, Archilochus, 
(Bergk, Fr. Lyr. Gr. No. 56, p. 479 [p. 550, ed. 2]), érprupov yap ~vvos av- 
Opdros “Apns. Aesch. S. c. T. 409, épyov & év KiBous "Apns xpwei. Liv. 
XXVIII 19, Jz pugna et in acie, ub¢t Mars communis ef victum saepe 
evigeret et affligeret victorem. Ib,.V 12, XXI 1 (quoted by Trollope on the 
verse of Homer). 

‘And an exhortation (und. as before) to destroy enemies’ children 


1 Gaisford, echoing F. A. Wolf, says of this, ‘*Recte statuit W.haec non sana 
esse. Mihi videtur verbum aliquod excidisse.” Ina writer like Aristotle there is 
nothing at all extraordinary in such an ellipse as I have supposed ; in any other it 
might no doubt lead one to suspect an omission. 
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even when innocent, “Childish is he, who first slays the father and then 
leaves the children behind.”’ This is a verse of Stasinus’s Kimpia, one 
of the Cyclic poems. It is ascribed to him by Clemens Alex. Strom. VI 
p. 747. Diintzer, Fragm. Epic. Gr. p. 16. See note on I 15.14. 

§ 12. ‘Some proverbs also are yépar; for example, “an Attic neigh- 
bour” is a proverb (and also may be used as a yvopn)’. vymios ds K.T.d. 
is quoted as a proverb in 1 15.14; here it is a yroun. It may be added 
to the list of Trench’s ‘immoral proverbs’, Ox Proverbs, p. 82 seq. 

On the wapoumia, its definition and character, see Erasmus, Adag. 
Introd. : and Trench, “on the lessons in Proverbs.” 

What sort of neighbour an AZtic neighbour was, may be best gathered 
from the description of the Athenian character drawn by the Corinthians, 
and contrasted with that of their Lacedaemonian rivals, in their speech 
at the Congress at Sparta. Thuc.1 70. The restless, excitable, intri- 
guing spirit, the love of novelty and foreign adventure, the sanguine 
temper, quick wit, and daring audacity, therein described, must neces- 
sarily have made them the most troublesome and dangerous of neigh- 
bours; ever ready to interfere in their neighbours’ affairs, and form 
schemes of aggrandisement at their neighbours’ expense. Another pro- 
verb of the same kind is mentioned by Schrader as having been applied 
to the Franks, Francum amicum habeas, vicinum non habeas: it is 
found in Eginherd’s Zz/e of Charlemagne. Gibbon also refers to it, with- 
out naming his authority. In the roth century at Constantinople, “a 
proverb, that the Franks were good friends and bad neighbours, was in 
every one’s mouth.” Decline and Fall, ch. XL1x. Vol. Iv. p. 509 (Murray, 
1846). 

§ 13. ‘Maxims may also be cited in opposition to, or in contradic- 
tion of, those that have become public property—by these I mean such 
as ‘know thyself’, ‘avoid excess’ (the maxims or adages of Solon and 
Chilon)—whenever one’s character is likely to be put in a more favour- 
able light (thereby), or the yydun has been pronounced in an excited 
state of feeling (by the opponent who is to be answered); of this 
‘pathetic’ yvepun an instance is, if for example a man ina fit of passion 
were to say that it is false that a man is bound to know himself, “this 
gentleman at any rate, if he knew himself, would never have claimed to 
be elected general.”’ 

Aristotle has said that there are two classes of cases in which a 
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generally accepted or ‘universal’ maxim—such as Solon’s yd6 ceav- 
tov—may be contradicted with effect. One of these is, when the youn 
itself, including the contradiction of it—as appears from the example— 
is uttered in a state of excited feeling, real or assumed, such as indigna- 
tion, The example of this is a man 7” a fit of passion, édpyiCopevos, 
loudly asserting that Solon’s universally accepted maxim, or the precept 
conveyed by it, is untrue, or at any rate liable to exception; for if so 
and so (some imaginary person) had had a true knowledge of himself 
(and his own incapacity) he never would have aspired to be a general: 
but he fas done so, and succeeded in the attempt: and this success 
shews the falsity of the rule, as a prudential maxim, at any rate in this 
case ; and also being wzdeserved provokes the indignation of the speaker. 
And it is to be observed that this success without merit is mecessary to 
inspire the feeling, the existence of which is distinctly stated. The case 
is that of Cleon, Thuc. Iv 27 seq. Victorius however understands it in 
a different sense. According to him the case is that of an Iphicrates, 
who raised himself from a low condition to the height of power and dis- 
tinction ; Rhet.1 7.32, "Idixparns avtov evexopiale Aéyov €& dv Umipse radra ; 
I 9.31, €& otwy eis via, (ro Tod Ipcxparovs) ; if Iphicrates had ‘known himself’, 
i,e. remembered his origin, he never could have entered upon such a 
career. But it seems to me that this is not a proper interpretation of 
‘self-knowledge’, and that the maxim could not be applied in this sense: 
the mere recollection of his former low estate surely is not entitled to 
the name of knowledge of self. Iphicrates, instead of disobeying the 
precept, conformed to it in the strictest sense; he did know himself so 
well, he was so fully aware of his capacity for fulfilling the duties of the 
office, that he did not hesitate to apply for and exercise the command of 
an army. Victorius’ words are; “ma@yrixés dicet, qui ira percitus ita 
loquetur” (but what is the occasion of the anger, when it is thus inter- 
preted? The mere contradiction of an universal maxim does not give 
rise to a fit of passion), “falsum est omnino, quod aiunt, debere homines 
seipsos nosse: hic enim profecto si se ipsum cognosset nunquam praetor 
ducere exercitum voluisset.” It may perhaps be meant that the speaker 
assumes indignation in order to give force to his contradiction: or really 
gets into a passion at the thought of the folly of mankind for believing it. 

‘Our character is bettered, men’s opinion of our character is im- 
proved, by saying for instance (swbaudi oiov et ris Neyo, aut tale aliquid) 
that we ought not, as is said, to love as with the prospect of our love 
being turned into hatred, but rather the reverse, to hate as if that was 
likely to become love’. This is Bias’ precept or suggestion, vmoOjxn, see 


note on II 13.4. 
§ 14. ‘The language (statement, expression) should be accompanied 
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by the manifestation of the deliberate moral purpose (by which the 
moral character of every thought and action is estimated), or if not, the 
reason (at any rate) should be added; as thus “a man’s love should be, 
not as people say, but as though it were to be lasting (as deep and fer- 
vent and assured, as though it were to endure for ever); for the other 
(the reverse) has the character of treachery (belongs to, is characteristic 
of, a designing, plotting, treacherous man; implying deceit together 
with evil designs of future mischief).”’ This is the construction that may 
be put upon it: it also admits of a more favourable interpretation: see 
the note on II 13. 4, already referred to. ‘Or thus, “but the, statement, 
the maxim, does not satisfy me: for the true, sincere, genuine friend 
should love as if his love were to last for ever.” And again, neither does 
the (maxim) “nothing to excess (satisfy me); for the wicked surely 
should be hated to excess.”’ 

§ 15. ‘These yvéua are of the greatest service (help) to our speeches 
—one of which’ (the other follows in the next section) ‘is due to, arises 
out of, the want of cultivation and intelligence in the audience; for they 
are delighted if ever any one chance to light upon, and express in 
general terms, any opinion that they hold themselves, but partially’. 

goptixorns, as far as Classical Greek is concerned, appears to be a 
drag Aeydpuevoy: it is found also in Eustathius (Steph. Zhes. sub v.). op- 
tixos, from @épros a burden or load, burden-like, burden-ish, and hence 
met. burdensome, oppressive, annoying: especially applied to vulgarity, 
in person, manners, or intellect. The last of these senses, intellectual 
vulgarity, the-want-of cultivation and refinement, and especially of phi- 
losophical cultivation—a coarse and vulgar habit of mind, which looks 
merely at the surface of things, with little or no faculty of observation or 
power of distinction, and contents itself with a mere vulgar knowledge 
shared with the mass of mankind—is, if not peculiar to Aristotle, at any 
yate much more commonly found in his writings than in others. In 
this sense the goprixds does not differ much from the dzaiSeuros, and is 
opposed to the yapuefs, which, in Aristotle, often expresses the highest 
degree of Erace and refinement, arising from the study of philosophy. 
It is in this signification that the word is used here, meaning a want of 
intelligence and of philosophical or (generally) intellectual training, 
which disqualifies men for making distinctions and estimating the 
value of an argument; consequently they measure the validity of a 
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reason not by its logical force or cogency, but by its coincidence with 
their own previously conceived opinions; which they love to hear exag- 
gerated by the orator, who humours them by these illicit generalisations. 
The Scholiast explains it dypocxiav. Victorius has, I think, entirely mis- 
taken the meaning of the word. The goprixorns here ascribed to vulgar 
audiences is much the same as the poy@npia ray dxpoaray, III 1.5, the 
vices or defects, which oblige the orator to have recourse to rdAXa ¢£o 
Tov dmodeifa in order to convince them, because they are unable to 
appreciate logic alone. Comp. I 2.13, on this subject, 6 yap kpirys 
Umokewrat etvat dmAovs. See also on Ill I. 5. 

‘My meaning will be explained, and at the same time also how they 
(the yy@puar) are to be caught’ (hunted, pursued, like game, Anal. Pr. 1 30, 
46 a 11, Onpevev dpyas), ‘by what follows (68e)’. ‘The yvoun,as has been 
stated (§ 2), is an utterance or declaration expressed universally; and an 
audience is always delighted with the expression, as of an universal 
truth, of any opinion which they previously, but partially, entertain: for 
example, if a man chanced to have bad neighbours or children, he would 
be glad to hear (approve) any one who said “nothing is more troublesome 
(harder to bear) than neighbourhood” (abstract for concrete, yetroves 
neighbours), or “nothing is more foolish than the procreation of 
children.”’— Possibly also, though this is doubtful, a man with a frail 
wife might like to hear Hamlet exclaim “Frailty, thy name is woman.” 

yetrovias] Plat. Legg. VIII 843C, xademqy kal opddpa muxpay yectoviay arrep- 
yatovra. yecrovay, apudeundem. For xadkemo@repov yerrovias, comp. Thuc. 
III 113, @deccay pr) of AOnvaios Cxovres avriy xaherdrepor ohior maporkor Gor. 
With the yrdun comp. Demosth. mpds Kaddixdéa [Or. 55], init. ode fv ap’, o 
dvdpes *AOnvaior, xareradrepov ovdev 7 yelrovos movnpod Kal meovexTov TuxeEV 
(Victorius), evidently referring to this proverb, [cf. Hesiod, Op. et D. 345, 
nha kakos yeirov]}. 

oroyaterOa x.r.d.] ‘And therefore (the speaker) must guess what their 
previous (already formed) opinions are and what sort of things they are 
about (ow they think about what), and then express this opinion in a general 
proposition on these matters’, Schrader quotes Cic. de Orat. II 44. 186, 
(M. Antonius) sicut medico...sic cum aggredior ancipitem causam et gravem, 
ad animos iudicum pertractandos omni mente in ea cogitatione curague 
_ versor, ut odover quam sagacissime possim quid sentiant guid extstiment 
quid exspectent quid velint, guo deduct oratione facillime posse videantur, 
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més toia] Two interrogatives without copula: common in Greek—but 
in verse rather than prose—as Soph. Phil. 1090, rod more revEopat...mdbev 
eAridos. 

§ 16. ‘This then is one use (or usefulness, advantage) of the employ- 
ment of yydépat, there is also another, and a better; that is, that it gives 
an ethical character to our speeches. All speeches have this moral cha- 
racter in which the moral purpose is manifested’, Comp. 111 17.9. The 
jOos referred to in III 16.9 is of a different kind, it is damatic cha- 
racter, the third of the three distinguished in Introd. p. 112. 

“All yvdpat have this effect, because any one who uses a yvouyn makes 
a declaration in general terms about the objects of moral purpose (or 
preference), and therefore if the yydéua: themselves are good (have a good 
moral tendency) they give to the speaker also the appearance of good 
character’. On dmodaiveoOa:, see above on II 21.2. 

‘So, for the treatment of yydun, its nature, number of kinds, mode of 
employment, and advantages, let so much suffice’, 


CHAP. XxLl 


On the treatment of enthymemes in general. A summary of the 
contents of this chapter is given in the Introduction, p. 260 seq., and the 
enthymeme in its logical aspect described in the same, p.1o1—8. The 
principal part of it is occupied with the selection of topics of enthy- 
memes, preparatory to, and exemplified by, c. 23, the rémoe ray evOupn- 
parov. [On the enthymeme, see Grote’s Aristotle 1 291—3,] 

On the selection of topics, comp. Top. A 14. “Derivatum est hoc caput 
ex evropia mpotdcewy, ratione conguirendi medios terminos”—the middle 
term which connects the two extremes and so gives rise to the conclu- 
sion, is therefore the thing to be looked for in constructing a syllogism— 
“quae docetur, Anal. Pr. 1 27—32: ut seq. cap. (23) e libris Topicorum 
c. 24 et 25 ex Elenchis Soph. est traductum.” Schrader. Of course the 
mode of treatment is adapted to the purposes of Rhetoric. I will repeat 
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here, that the enthymeme differs from the strict dialectical syllogism 
only in form. The materials of the two are the same, frobadle matter, 
and of unlimited extent: the dialectician may dispute, and the rheto- 
rician draw his inferénces, about anything whatsoever. The difference 
between the two is simply this, that the dialectician rigorously maintains 
the form of the syllogism, with its three propositions, major and minor 
premiss and conclusion: the rhetorician never expresses all three—if he 
did, his enthymeme would become a regular syllogism—though his argu- 
ment or inference derives all the validity of its reasoning from the syllo- 
gism, of which it is a Aévd. [See esp. no/e on p. 103 of Introd.] 

§ 1. ‘Let us now speak of enthymemes in general, that is, of the 
mode of looking for them, and next their (principal) rdzou’ (general heads 
of enthymemes, arguments or inferences; a classification of cases to 
which orators may refer for appropriate arguments in any particular 
case which they have to argue: in c. 23); ‘for each of these is (of) a 
different kind’, On which Schrader, “‘ratio seligendi enthymemata differt 
a locis ipsis. Quomodo aliud est argenti fodina, aliud argentum investi- 
gandi et explorandi modus.” 

§ 2. ‘Now that the enthymeme is a kind of syllogism has been 
already stated (1 2.8, and 13), and also how (in what respects) it is a 
syllogism, and wherein it differs from those of dialectics (1 2.11) ; for’— 
these are two of the differences—‘we must neither go very far back, 
nor introduce all the steps (of the regular syllogism), in drawing our 
inferences ; the one is obscure by reason of its length, the other is mere 
chattering (idle talk, or vain repetition, leading to nothing, 111 3. 3), 
because it states what everybody sees already (what is already evident). 

ovre yap moppobev xt.rA.] This isa manifest reference to I 2.13, 
where Jo¢h of these two things which the rhetorician has to avoid are 
expressly mentioned. 

First, he must not. deduce his inference, the conclusion which he 
wishes to establish, by a long train of connected syllogisms from a 
remote distance, ovAdoyiter Oat kal ovvayew ex ovAAoyLopéev@v mpdrepov... 
dvdykn pi) elvar everraxodovOnrov dia Td pijKos, 6 yap KpiThs vmdKerat elvac 
amos. Comp. 1 2.12, tor 7d epyov adrijs (rijs pytopixijs)...ev Tots TovovTous 
dxpoatais ot od dvvavrar dia modAddv auvopay ovde oyi<erOar moppwbev. 
(Comp. Topic. A 11, 105 a 8, where this is extended to dialectical argu- 
mentation. A similar precept is given in III 17.6. mdppwOev of ‘far- 
fetched’ metaphors, III 2.12, Comp. 111 3-4.) This will only puzzle his 
‘simple’ audience, whose powers of perception and memory will be alike 
unable to keep pace with him. The reasoning of the rhetorician must be 
as clear and as brief as possible. 

Secondly, he must draw his conclusion without expressing all that 
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belongs to the regular syllogism; this is also for the sake of brevity; the 
formal syllogism is unsuitable to the orator who has a great deal to say, 
and is hastening to his conclusion, fearing to weary his audience, because 
it expresses a great deal that is self-evident, and may well be left for 
the hearers themselves to supply. Besides this, the enthymeme which 
he employs obliges him to omit either one of the two premisses or the 
conclusion ; which of them it is to be, depends upon the degree in 
which the reasoning will be intelligible without it: anything that is 
absolutely gavepév should (in reasoning) be omitted to save time. These 
are the two points in which the use of the enthymeme differs from that 
of the dialectical syllogism. 

With respect to the first, the dialectician, whose object is merely to 
gain the victory in the dispute, and who has an antagonist more or less a 
match for him, can take his own time, and need not accommodate his 
reasoning to the intelligence of his opponent : to the rhetorician, the time 
allowed is generally limited, he has usually an uneducated and perhaps 
unintelligent audience to address, which he must keep in good humour, 
and therefore neither puzzle nor weary. The second point conveys the 
essential difference between the enthymeme and dialectical syllogism, 
that in the former ov mavra Sei AapBdvovtas cuvdyew. mavta may also 
include, what Schrader adds, “multas propositiones probabiles, com- 
munes, intempestivas,” which “ plane omitti debere praecipit.” 

On adodecyxia, see note on III 3.3. Eth. N. 111 13, 1118@1. Comp. 
de Soph. El. c. 3, 165 615. 

todro yap] yap here can hardly bear its usual signification, that of 
‘a reason assigned’: the fact—that the uneducated are more convincing 
to a mob than your philosopher—is not the reason of the preceding 
statement, but rather the reverse; the previous statement explains 
(supplies the reason or explanation of) the fact. It must therefore be a 
case of that use of ydp which Schleiermacher in his translation of Plato 
represents by udmlich, videlicet; a use of the word which frequently 
occurs in the Platonic dialogues, And so I have translated it: though 
it is to be observed that if dmlich always represents the Greek ydp 
(in these special cases), the English ‘namely’ will not always represent 
the German ndmiich. [Comp. note 1 on p. 134, and Shilleto on Thuc. 
I, 25. 4.] 

‘This, zamely, is also the reason why the ignorant (or illiterate) 
have a greater power of persuading when they are addressing a mob 
than the highly educated or cultivated (in dialectics and philosophy), 
as the poets say that the uncultivated are the more accomplished 
speakers' in a crowd’, 

oi mowrai] is generalised from one, viz. Euripides, who alone is 
referred to, The plural sometimes expresses the single individual 
plus those like him. So we speak of ‘our Newtons and our Bacons’, 
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as if there were several of them, ‘poets, Homers and Virgils’; or 
else conveys contempt, ‘don’t talk to me of your Hegels and Schel- 
lings’ (from some one who was no admirer of German philosophy) and 
So on. Soph. Phil. 1306, Wevdoxjpuxas, of Ulysses alone (Schneidewin). 
Sim. Plat. Rep. 11 387 C, Kexvurovs re kal Srdyas. Aesch. Agam. 1414, 
Xpvonidov peiryya tay vm Ihig. (Longin. rept vous § 23, e&m Oov"Exropes 
Te kal Sapmydoves, Eur. Rhes. 866, ovk ofda rods cobs obs déyets ’OSvocéas, 
Hor. Ep. 11 2.117, Catonibus atgue Cethegis, Lucan, Phars. 1 313, 
nomina vana, Catones, quoted in Blomfield’s Gloss. ad loc.) Arist. 
Ran. 1041, arpdxkov Tevkpov Ovpodcdvrwy (characters of Aeschylus). 
See Valckn. ad Theocr. Adon. line 141, sub fin. Aevxadiwvas. 

The verses here referred to, not directly quoted, are from Eur. 
Hippol. 989, of yap év copois paidor, map’ dxXw povorkdrepor Aéyew. The 
same verses are referred to by Plutarch, de Educ. Lib. c. 9, p. 6 B. 

povotxos, has here an unusual sense, which seems to be borrowed 
from the notion of cultivation, literary and intellectual, which the term 
expresses; hence ‘skilled in’, ‘highly trained or cultivated’ in the 
practice of a particular art. So Rost and Palm Lex. wohlunterrichtet, ge- 
schickt. ‘Accomplished in” seems to unite the two meanings ; general 
cultivation, with special skill in the particular art. Ast’s Lex. Plat, on 
povotxos: “Et in universum decenter. Plat. Rep. II 403 A, gpws mépuxe 
...plovotkas epav, Legg, VII 816 C.” 

‘For the one (the wemadevpévor) talk about generals and universals, 
the others about (/4 ‘from’, the materials from which the speech is 
derived) what they really know, and things that are near to us (near, 
that is, to our observation, things sensible; and to our interests, those 
which nearly concern us)’. The xowd kai xaOddov are the general or 
abstract, and universal notions, with which alone the philosopher and 
man of science care to deal. These are of course remote from popular 
knowledge and interests. The artist also is conversant with ‘generals’ 
and not with ‘ particulars or individuals’: the rules of art are all general 
rules. Experience or empiricism deals with the particular: 7 pev 
éumetpia trav Kab’ exaorov ort yrao.s, 7 S€ Téxyn Tav KaOddov. Metaph. 
A I, 981 a 15. Rhet. 1 2.11, II 19. 27. But although these abstract 
universal truths and rules are in themselves better known, xaé’ avra, 
amas, th pice yropiodrepa, that is, convey a higher and more compre- 
hensive kind of knowledge, yet ¢o ws, jpiv, mpos juas, things of sense 
and the concrete, the visible and palpable, are nearer or closer (éyyvs), 
clearer and more interesting, and in this sense, better known; the 
knowledge of these comes to us first, as the simpler mpdrepov, appeals to 
our senses, and is consequently more in accordance with our lower 
nature!, The distinction of absolute or objective, and relative or sub- 
jective, knowledge is very familiar to Aristotle. See Phys. Auscult. at the 


1 gars is used in more than one sense: thus. it-may be applied to the normal or 
abstract notion of zature, its true and highest form, perfect nature; or an imperfect 
nature, as it shews itself in us and our imperfect faculties and condition. 
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beginning [p. 184 a 16], méuxe 5¢ ek radv yvopipwrépav jpiv 7 000s Kal 
cahecrépwy eri ra capéorepa th pice kal yropipartepa’ od yap ravra npiv 
re ydpipa kat dmdds. Metaph. Z 4, 1029 4 1, seq. Bonitz ad loc. Waitz 
ad Organ. 71 @ 1, II 299, 71 4 24, p. 307. Trendelenburg ad de Anima 
p. 337 seq., Elem. Log. Ar. § 19, p. 82. 

‘We therefore must not derive our arguments or inferences from all 
possible opinions’ (“ex omnibus quae probantur, et vera esse videntur.” 
Victorius) ; ‘but select them out of those which are defined or determined 
or settled for us (marked off, and separated from the rest, as especially 
suitable to our purpose) (in some way or other) as, for instance, either 
by the judges (i.e. their known opinions: this in a law case) or those 
whose authority they accept’. 

That is, there are many truths, such as scientific generalities, which 
may indeed be included amongst ofinzons (because they are believed as 
well as £xowz) but yet are alien to the purposes of Rhetoric, and also 
many opinions, properly so called, which are unfit for its use, ovk && 
av érvyev, I 2.11; and besides this, “every fool has some opinions”, 
I 2.11; we must therefore make a selection if we wish to persuade— 
we had been already told that though the sphere of Rhetoric, like 
that of Dialectics, is theoretically unlimited, I 2.1, yet that in practice 
it is usually confined to the business of life and human action, and there- 
fore that its materials are in fact drawn from Politics, including Ethics, 
from political and social philosophy, ib. § 7. 

Here however there is a still further restriction—we must select out 
of the vast range of probable opinions those which happen to suit our 
immediate purpose: for instance, if we are arguing a case in a law-court 
we must draw our inferences from such opinions as they (the judges) 
themselves are known to hold, or at any rate such as those whom they 
regard as authorities are known to approve. xpivew and xpirjs, as we 
have seen, II 1.2; 18.1, may be extended to the deciston of audiences in 
all three branches of Rhetoric, the assembly, the judges, and the Oearai or 
Oewpoi of an epideixis, and Victorius takes this view. As however kplvovow 
is qualified by ofov, which shews that there are other analogous cases, the 
two audiences of indirect xpivovres may perhaps be left to be understood. 

tév Soxovvrwy] ‘probable opinions’, comp. II 1.6; 25.2, and paivera 
in I 2.11, and in the succeeding clause. 

kai tovro d€] ‘And this too should be clear—the speaker should be 
quite certain—that it does so appear to—that this zs really the opinion 
of—all or most (of any audience)’.—If 8¢ be retained (so Bekker), compare 
note on I 6.22, MS A° dy. Quaere det? Victorius seems to understand 
it so, as he uses the word dedet ; perhaps supposing that the notion of 


‘ought’ is carried on from the preceding Nexréoy; and this is confirmed 
by the following cuvayew. 


P- OF 
Lee 396. 
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: ‘And his inferences should be drawn not only from necessary propo- 
sitions, but also from those that are only true for the most part’, proba- 
bilities. The Texunpiov, the certain sign, the necessary concomitant, is 
the only xecessary argument admitted in Rhetoric: its ordinary mate- 
rials are eixdra and onpeia, things by their very name and nature only 
probable. On these materials of Rhetoric, see Introd. p. 160 seq. One 
might suppose from the phraseology adopted here, x) povoy ex rav dvaykaior, 
GAha kal ék rdv ds emi rd mods, that the necessary propositions and con- 
clusions were the rule and the probable the exception; instead of the 
reverse. The true statement is found int 2.14, Comp. Anal. Pr. I 27, 
43 5 32—36. 

§ 4. ‘So first of all it must be understood that anything we have to 
speak or reason about’ (on cvdAdoyifer Oa: et sim. for reasoning in general, 
see note on I 1. 11), ‘whether it be ona political subject or any other 
whatever, it is necessary to (have in our possession) be acquainted with 
everything that belongs to this also (kai besides the cvAdoyiopds itself, 
or the particular point which the argument has in view), either all or 
some (according to circumstances) ; for if you have nothing (no informa- 
tion, no facts) in your possession (as material) you will have nothing to 
draw your inferences from’, The same thing is.stated, and nearly in the 
same words, Anal. Pr. I 30, 46 @ 3, 9 pev ody 680s Kata mdavT@Y 7 avTH Kal 
wept pirovohiay kal mepi réxvnv crotavodv kal paOnpa’ (all learning and all 
philosophy and science begin with odservation,) Sei yap ta vmapxovra 
kal ols dmdpxer mepi Exdrepov dOpeiv, kal rovTwv ds mAreloTav evmopeiv. And 
again, a 22, dare dv A\nhO_ ra vrapxovra mept Exacrov, npérepov Sn Tas 
drodetEeis éroipws eupavitew. ed yap pndev kara thy ioroplav mapadnpbetn 
Tav ddnOas imapydvtwy Tois mptypaow, eLopev epi dmavtos, od pev Eat 
drddeéis, ravtny evpeiv Kat arrodecxvivar, od S€ py mepuxev amoderéis, TOTO 
motetv davepdv. The vmdpxovra here spoken of are all that properly 
belong to a thing, all its properties, qualities, attributes, all its antece- 
dents and consequences—these are especially important in human 
actions, the rhetorician’s subject—everything closely connected with it, 
whether similar or different, as opposites, relative terms and so on: in 
short, if you have to speak or reason upon any subject, if you wish to 
succeed, you must first know a// about tt. This is illustrated at length 
from the three branches of Rhetoric in the next five sections. 

AaBeiv I take to be here AaBeitv r@ v@ or 77 Siavoig, to seize or grasp 
with the mind, apprehend, conceive. 

moXtttk@] Politics, including Ethics, being almost exclusively the 
source from which rhetorical enthymemes are to be drawn, though 
theoretically the field of rhetorical practice is boundless ; see note on p. 224. 
Otherwise, moAirikos gvANoyiopds May mean ‘a rhetorical syllogism’ or 
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enthymeme: ‘ political’ that is ‘on political subjects’, to which Rhetoric 
is almost exclusively confined, is so far convertible with ‘rhetorical’. 
This seems to be Victorius’ view; on II 22. 10. 

§ 5. ‘Asan instance of what I mean—how could we possibly advése 
the Athenians’ (the cvpBovdeurikoy yévos) ‘whether they should make war 
or not, unless we know what is the nature of their power (or forces), 
whether it is a naval or military force, or both, and its amount or mag- 
nitude, and what their revenues are, and their friends or enemies, and 
besides all this what wars they have waged, and with what success (or 
possibly, what are their odes of warfare)—and everything else of the 
same sort’. Compare with this I 4.7, to the end, on political topics. 

§ 6. ‘Or deliver a panegyric’ (the émSeukrixov yévos) ‘if we had not the 
sea-fight at Salamis, and the battle at Marathon, or all that was done on 
behalf of the Heraclidae, or anything else of the like sort. For all (pane- 
gyrists) derive their encomiums from the fair deeds, renown, distinctions 
(of their hero), real or supposed’. 

These are the stock subjects of the Athenian declaimers: ov yademdv 
*AOnvaious ev AOnvaios érawweiv, I 9. 30, III 14. 11. Plato’s Menexenus 
has all these topics, the Heraclidae, 239 B; Marathon, c. 10; Salamis, 
c. 11. Isocrates, Panegyricus, §§ 54— 60; 64, 65; Marathon and Salamis, 
§ 85 seq. Comp. Philipp. § 147. de Pace § 37. Panath. § 194, Eurystheus 
and the Heraclidae; § 195, Marathon. He can’t even keep it out of the 
mept avriddcews (though that speech is of a purely personal nature); 
where it appears again, § 306. Lysias, émirdduos, §§ 11—16, 20—26, 
27—43. And the same three topics recur in the same order, only more 
briefly treated, in the émrafuos attributed to Demosthenes, § 8 seq. 
Pseudo-Dem. mepi cuvragews § 22. Aesch. c. Ctesiph. § 259. Demosth. 
c. Aristocr. § 198. These topics are zo¢ introduced in the Speech for 
the Crown. 

The tragic poets wrote dramas upon the same stories of unfailing 
interest, as Aeschylus’ Persae, and Euripides’ Heraclidae ; and Aris- 
tophanes refers derisively to this habit of self-glorification, Acharn. 
696—7, Vesp. 711, Equit. 781—785, and 1334. The Mapadavopayai, the 
warriors of Marathon, Ach. 181, Nub. 986, is not applied altogether in 
jest. 


[év Mapa#éu is an instance of departure from the stereotyped ad- 
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verbial form Mapa$éu, without the preposition. See Cobet, Variae Lec- 
tiones, p. 201, and Dr Thompson’s ed. of the Gorgias, p. 152.] 

§ 7. ‘And in like manner also topics of censure are derived from 
the opposites of these, by considering what of the like (i.e. rd évavriov, 
the opposite) nature actually belongs, or seems to belong, to them’ (the 
objects of the censure; ¢#zzgs as well as men: see note in Camzbr. 
Fournal of Cl. and Sacred Phil. Vol. i1., No. 5, p. 158), ‘as for instance, 
that they (the Athenians) reduced the Greeks to servitude and made 
slaves of the Aeginetans and Potidaeans, men that had shared in the 
fight and distinguished themselves against the barbarian (in the Persian 
invasion), and everything else of the like kind; and any other similar 
offence that can be alleged against (/z¢. belongs to) them’. On the treatment 
of the Aeginetans, see Thuc. 11 27; and of the Potidaeans, Ib. c. 70. 
Against the charges brought against the Athenians of abusing their 
maritime supremacy, and oppressing their subject states, and other 
iniquities, Isocrates, Paneg. § 100 seq., defends them as well as he 
can: pera 6€ tadra 75n tives Hua Katnyopodow, ws émeidy THY apxnv 
ths Oaddrrns mapeAdBopev Toray KaKdv altiot Tois "EAAnou KaTeoTNpHEY, 
kal tov Te Mydlwy davdparodicpov Kat Tov ZKtwvaiwv CdeOpoy €v Tovro.s Tois 
Aoyos npiv mpohepovow® x. T.A. 

‘And in like manner also, plaintiff and defendant (in a court of 
justice) derive their (arguments in) accusation and defence from the 
circumstances of the case, which they have to consider (take into 
account)’, ra vmdpxovra are here the acts and facts alleged, the characters 
of the two parties, and such like. 

Schmidt, Ox the date of Aristotles Rhet’ p. 17, remarks on the three 
last sections, that the examples therein given would have been used by 
none but a resident at Athens, and go far to shew that the Rhetoric was 
written in that city. 

§ 8. ‘But in doing this (in acquiring the requisite information on 
the facts of the case, and the character and history of the person) it 
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makes no difference whether our subject be Athenians or Lacedae- 
monians, man or god; for whether we advise Achilles’ (for amy indi- 
vidual), ‘or praise or censure, or accuse or defend him, we must alike 
make ourselves acquainted with all that belongs, or is thought to belong 
to him, in order that from this we may have to state whatever belongs 
to him and to his interests, whether fair or foul (noble or base, right or 
wrong), in praise and censure; just or unjust, in accusation and defence ; 
and in advising’ (advice or counsel includes dmorpémew as well as mpo- 
tpemewv) ‘expedient or injurious’. 

§ 9. ‘And in like manner any subject whatsoever is to be dealt 
with ; as for example, the question of justice, whether it be good or 
bad, (must be discussed from topics) derived from the belongings of 
justice and good’. Victorius reminds us of Thrasymachus’ thesis in the 
first book of Plato’s Republic—and he might have added that of Callicles 
in the Gorgias—that injustice is in reality, and by nature, superior to 
justice, which is the good of o¢hers, but injurious to the just man himself. 

§ 10. ‘And therefore since everyone manifestly demonstrates (i.e. 
argues, infers) in this way (i.e. from and by the knowledge of everything 
that belongs to his subject) whether his reasoning takes the exact or 
rigorous form of the syllogism (as in scientific demonstration, and 
probably also in dialectical argument), or employs the laxer mode (of 
the rhetorical enthymeme) ’—(yap in the parenthesis that follows, assigns 
the reason for the ‘selection’, the mepi &xacrov yew éfeiNeypéva 3; and 
as it comes defore that for which it assigns the reason, must be translated 
‘since’)—‘ since they don’t take (their propositions, premisses, materials) 
from everything’ (ovk e& dravrav trav Soxotvrav kK... supra § 3—see note 
ad loc.—ovx é& dv érvyev, I 2.11 : although it is true that Rhetoric admits 
of this, it #zay argue anything), ‘but from what belongs to each particular 
subject (that comes under their notice), and by means of the speech 
(at any rate, to say nothing about the demonstrative and dialectical 
syllogisms) it is plainly impossible to prove anything otherwise!: it 

1 This I take to be the meaning of did rod ASdyov. The other interpretation, 
‘it is plain by reason’, or ‘reason shews that’, is supported by Muretus and Vater, 
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is clearly necessary, as in the Topics (or Dialectics, in general), first to 
have ready on each particular subject a selection already prepared of the 
probabilities and of those circumstancés of the case which are most suit- 
able, appropriate (opportune, timely, seasonable, germane to the matter in 
hand); (these are to be keptin stock, and ready prepared for use on occasion: 
from which are distinguished ra é€ vmoyviov); and also about circum- 
stances (evidence, or what not) that arise on the sudden, to pursue 
your inquiries in the same way (make yourself acquainted with them 
as far as possible in such an emergency) ; turning your attention not to 
things indefinite (such as universals, intellectual and moral) but to 
what actually belongs to the subject of your speech, and including 
(drawing a line round, enclosing with a line) as many, and as close 
(nearly connected) to the subject, as possible: for the more of these 
circumstances there are in your possession, so much the easier is it 
to prove your point ; and the closer the connexion, so much the more 
appropriate are they, and less general’. 

Of the selection of mpordcers for syllogisms, Anal, Pr. I 27, 43 46, 
it is said, Svaperéov dé kal trav émopuévwy (antecedents, consequents, and 
concomitants) doa re ev t@ Ti éott, kal doa ws idia (Propria: properties 
which, though not of the essence of the subject, are yet inseparably 
attached to it, and Jecu/iar to, characteristic of it), cal doa @s cupBeBnkdra 
Katnyopeirat, Kal TovT@v moia Sogactikés kal moia Kar’ adyOevav’ dow pev 
yap ay mrevovav rovovray evmopyn tis Oarrov évrevéerar ovpmepdopari, do@ 
& dv ddrnbeorépay paddov arodei~a. Mutatis mutandis, and omitting the 
moia Kar aAnOecav ‘the truths of science’, this agrees with what we find in 
the Rhetoric. 

daxpiBéarepov] the more exact mode of reasoning by formal syllogism, 
demonstrative or dialectical: the latter probably included, because, as 
far as the form is concerned, the dialectical syllogism follows precisely 
the same rules as the other, and the construction of the two is identical. 

paraxérepoy] softer, more yielding, less stiff and rigid and unbending, is 
naturally transferred to a more relaxed or less rigorous mode of rea- 
soning, in force and substance, i.e. to the rhetorical enthymeme. Though 
the word is very often used metaphorically, I can find no other instance of 
this particular application of the metaphor. [For the metaphor, compare 
Metaph. E 1, 1025 4 13, dmodecxyvovewy jf} dvayKatorepov f) padaxedrepoy, ib. K 7, 
1064 a 6, Secxvivar ra Aouad padaka@repov 7 axpiBeorepoy, de generatione et 
corruptione, B 6, 3334 25, ede ody } opicacOa f vrodecOa 7H amodeifa, 7 


Victorius renders it, ‘as by general use, so also, ta etiam ratione quadam con- 
firmatur,’”’ meaning by ratio the process of reasoning. As to the first, it seems to 
me that did rod Adyou would be a very affected and unnatural way of expressing 
either ‘by reason’, or ‘by reasoning’: it would rather be doy if that were the 
meaning. Also dud with the genit., which denotes the channel, medium, course, 
or means, of anything, is much more appropriately joined with decxvyvar, with 
which my version connects it, than with 57\ov, which, to say the least, would be 
very unusual Greek, 
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dxpiBds 4 padakds, f duds yé was, ib. N 3, 10904 8, pur Aiav 7 padakos (6 Adyos), 
de Caelo, A 6, 313 & 4, évoras Vet parakds. Ludex Aristotelicus (Bonitz).] 

Sonep év trois romixois] Brandis, in the tract so often referred to [Phzlo/. 
Iv i] p. 18, notices on this “that it marks the connexion between Rhetoric 
and the Topics, i. e. dialectics”, being a reference to 11 23. It seems not 
to refer to any particular passage of the Topics, but merely to state in 
general terms that the mode of treating the Topics is the same in Rhe- 
toric as in “the Topics’, i.e. the entire work, or the practice of dialectics 
in general. Similarly Schmidt, in the tract On the date of the KRhet: 
p. 2, ‘‘verisimile est etiam in tribus aliis locis (videlicet, II 22. 10, II 23.9, 
11 26. 4)eum non suos de arte topica libros (we need not go so far as this) 
sed hanc artem ipsam intellexisse.” Is it possible that this may be one of 
the, I might almost say, ordinary lapses of the Aristotelian memory in 
quotation, and that he has referred to the Topics instead of the Prior 
Analytics? In the latter, 1 30, quoted above on § 4, there is a passage 
which contains a statement very closely resembling what has been said 
here about the selection of topics, 46 a 10, dmws py BAéra@per eis dravta 
Ta Aeyoueva...ddr els EXdtT@ Kal apiocpéeva, KaP Exacrov Sé ékréyew Tav 
dvrav, olov mept dyafod n émiornuns. Whether this be so or not, the pas- 
sage at all events deserves to be compared with this section of the 
Rhetoric. Top. A 14 is upon the selection of mpordce:s, chiefly in the 
shape of d6fa: for dialectical purposes; but cannot, I think, be directly 
referred to here. 

eferreypeva, exdoyfjs, § 12.] “The collection of premisses, whether 
scientific theses, or dialectical organa, or rhetorical specific data, is ex- 
pressed by the word ékxdéyecy or ékNapBdvew,” Poste, Poster. Anal. p- 
121, note I, comp. p. 25, and note 1. The terms occur constantly, in the 
Anal, Prior. [Comp. supra I 2,1358 a 23, Bédrioy ody exdéyerOar Tas mpo- 
tacets.] The use of them is not confined to Aristotle, and seems to be 
technical. Rhet. ad Alex. c, 10 (11), § 2, ékAnmréov. 

énixatporarov] So Top. Tr 6, 109 a 36, pddiora émixarpot Kal Kowol tov 
toroy, Ib. H 4 init, 

§ 11. €& vroyviov] See note on I 1.7, p. 11. The phrase is applied here 
to circumstances that arise out of the occasion, which you must seize on as 
well as you can; extemporaneous, sudden, unpremeditated, and there- 
fore unprepared ;, temporary accidents of the subject in hand, guae 
repente eventuné (Victorius). These we must collect as well as we Can, on 
the spur of the moment; but the same rules are to be observed as in 
the other cases. Poste, u.s., p. 24, “s¢zgu/ar circumstances,” 
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meptypaporras] meprypapew and meprypady aré usually applied to thé 
outline of a drawing, so mepryeypapbe tayadov of a rough sketch or out- 
line of good (opposed to dvaypdyrat, to fill up, Z¢. draw over, this outline) 
Eth. N. 1 7, init. and reprypapy Ib, 1098 a 23: but this is not applicable 
here. Pracfinientem seponentemgue says Victorius, Thé meaning required 
seems to be that of ‘enclosing’, for the purpose of keeping things sepa- 
rate from others, so that you may be able to lay your hand upon them 
at once when you want them, and not have to sor¢ them at the time: for 
this purpose you draw a line of demarcation round them, which keeps 
them from getting mixed up with other things that resemble them, or at 
all events that you don’t want just then. [Metaph. K 7, 1064 a@ 2, éxaarn 
yap rovrav meprypayapevy Te yévos avy mepl Toro mpaypareverat. | 

nrrov Kowa] ‘less general’, and therefore more special, Sia. kowd is 
illustrated in the next section; from which it appears that it means here 
the wider and higher generalisations which are attributes of very large 
classes, and have therefore nothing sfecza/, distinctive, and characteristic, 
about them, Neither of them is used in a technical sense, as genus and 
Shectes. ida are peculiarities and peculiarities of zxdividuals. 

In contrast with what is here said of the selection of rhetorical topics 
compare Anal. Pr. I 27, 43 4 1 seq., on the selection of topics for demon- 
strative syllogisms: in these the major preinisses and conclusions must 
be universal and necessary, and the rules laid down are in conformity 
with that. Near the end of the chapter, Anmréov Sé «7A. 43 4 32, seq. a 
supplementary note is added, on probable (ra os él rd modv) questions 
and their syllogisms, referring to dialectical and rhetorical proofs. 

§ 12. ‘By “common” or “general” I mean, saying (for instance) in 
praise of Achilles, that he is a man, or one of the demigods, or that he 
joined the expedition against Troy; for these things belong (these dis- 
tinctions are shared by, are common) to many others besides, so that one 
who does this (such an one) praises Achilles no more than Diomede. 
By “ special” or “ peculiar”, what belongs’ (properly as a separable accident, 
but not technical here) ‘to no one else but Achilles, as for instance to 
have slain the famous (rov) Hector, the best and bravest of the Trojans, 
and the renowned Cycnus, who, being invulnerable, prevented the landing 
of the whole (Greek) army; and that he was the youngest of those that 
made the expedition, and joined it without taking the oath’ (unsworn, 
i, e. voluntarily, whereas the rest were compelled to serve by their engage- 
ment to Tyndareus), ‘and anything else of the same kind’. 
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Kuxvov] Cycnus does not appear in Homer. The earliest mention 
of him seems to be that of Pindar, Ol. 11 82 (146), who uses him for the 
same purpose as Aristotle, viz. for the glorification of Achilles. (Ar.’s 
notice ‘may possibly be a reminiscence of Pindar.) "AyiAXéa...0s “Exrop” 
Zopare, Tp@as dpaxov adorpaBq Kiova, Kixvov te Oavdt@ mopev, “Aovds te maid’ 
Al@iora (Memnon.) The story of Achilles’ encounter with Cycnus at 
the landing of the troops, the long conflict with his ‘invulnerable’ antago- 
nist, and how Achilles finally destroyed him, are all related at length 
by Ovid, Met. x11 64—145. He was the son of Neptune, Ovid u. s. 72, 
proles Neptunia, is again classed with Hector, line 75 ; and in lines 135— 
144 is described as finally crushed and strangled with the thong or fasten- 
ing of his own helmet. 

arpwros} not unwounded, but zxvulnerable (invulnerable by ordinary 
weapons ; not absolutely, since he was killed). Pind. Nem. X 11, drpdr@ 
xpadia, Isthm. III 30 dtpwro: maides Oedv. Plat. Symp. 219 E. 

ovK €vopxos] The oath sworn by Helen’s suitors to her father Tynda- 
reus at Sparta, that they would defend him whom she chose for her 
husband against any aggression. This was Menelaus. Victorius quotes, 
Pausan, Lac. c. 24, “Ounpos dé eypape pev tis momoews apyopevos os 
"AXIAAEds xapifopuevos Tois "Atpéws matci, Kal ovK évexduevos Tois SpKots Tois 
Tuvddpew, mapayévoito eis Tpoiavy. The passage referred to seems to be 
Il, A 158. * Ulysses says the same of his son Neoptolemus, Soph. Phil. 
72, oD peév mémdevkas oUt’ Evopxos ovdevi x.7.X.; and Philoctetes of himself, 
Ib, 1026, The story of the oath is told in Eurip. Iph. Aul. 49—65; 
and frequently alluded to elsewhere in the Tragic writers. Comp. Soph, 
Aj. 1111, Teucer of Ajax, ov ydp tt tijs ofjs otver’ eorparevoaTo,......dAN’ 
otvey’ Spkwv oicw iy évaporos. 

§ 13. ‘One method of the selection then, and the first (most im- 
portant), is this, namely the topical (dialectical, following the dialectical 
method, that dy zopics); and now let us pass on to the elements of enthy- 
memes ; by elements and topics of enthymemes I mean the same thing’, 
This is repeated, c. 26.1, On oro:xeiov=réros, and why so called, see 
Introd. pp. 127, 128. Add to the examples there given, Rhet. ad Alex. 36 
(37).9, orotxeia kowd Kara mdvrwy, which seems to mean rémor, 
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‘But (before we proceed to do so) let us first state the necessary 
preliminaries’, 

§ 14. ‘Of enthymemes namely there are two kinds: for some un- 
dertake to shew that something is, or is not, so and so—direct proof; 
the establishment of a proposition, affirmative or negative—others are 
refutative ; and these differ just like refutation and syllogism in dia- 
lectics’, On this and the next section see Introd. pp. 262, 3, and the notes. 

§ 15. ‘The demonstrative enthymeme (which proves directly) is, 
to draw an inference’ (to ‘gather, co/ligere; corresponding to the con- 
clusion, ovpmépacpa, of the regular syllogism) ‘from universally admitted 
premisses (those general probabilities which everyone is ready to 
admit) ; the refutative is to draw inferences or conclusions not agreeing 
(with the opinions or inferences of the adversary)’. The @deyyos is 
avripavews cvAdoyiopos, the negative of, or conclusion contradictory to, 
the conclusion of the opponent : v¢/u/ation always assumes an opponent, 
real or imaginary, whose arguments, or opinions, or theories are to be 
refuted by proving the negative. 

This interpretation is in conformity with the received signification 
of dvopodoyouvpevos ‘ disagreeing with, contradictory’, This negative sense 
is rare: Plat. Gorg. 495 A, Ar. Anal. Pr. 1 34, 48 @ 21 [rotro d¢ avopodoyov- 
pevoy Tois mpoeipnpevors], Rhet, 11 23. 23, 42s, are the only instances cited; 
comp. Buttm. Auctar. ad Heind. Gorg. § 108, p. 490. So Victorius, “quae 
adversentur iis quae ab adversario ostensa prius et conclusa fuerint ;” 
and Augustinus Niphus (quoted by Schrader) “quod ex datis concessisve 
adversario repugnantia atque improbabilia colligit. Repugnantia autem 
et improbabilia dico quae sunt contra adversariorum opinionem.” 

§ 16. ‘Now of the general heads or classes of the specific topics 
that, are useful or necessary we may be said to be pretty nearly in 
possession; for the premisses on each particular subject have been 
selected, so that the special topics from which enthymemes on the 
subjects of good or bad, fair or foul (right or wrong), just or unjust, 
must be derived’ (these are the e73n, analysed under the heads of the 
three branches of Rhetoric in the first book, from c. 4. 7, to 14), ‘and in 
like manner the topics of the characters, and feelings, and states of 
mind, have been previously taken and are before us’ (vmapxovow are 
ready for us, for our use). 

The construction of the preceding clause dore—oi rémor I under- 
stand to’ be this, though Vahlen [Zvamsactions of the Vienna Acad. 
of Sciences, Oct. 1861, p. 131] declares dare and rorwy to be indefensible. 
Ténev is attracted, as usual, to the construction of the relative, for 
of rémoe e& dv dei hépew ra evOvpypara: and of rémo is repeated at the 
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EKAOTWY TW) ElOwy TwWV XPNTLMWY Kat avayKalwy 
‘end of the clause—unnecessarily perhaps, but not ungrammatically— 
in the second part of it introduced by cai, As to the dore, readers of 
Aristotle must have remarked that his dore’s are not always to be very 
strictly interpreted ; sometimes they almost lose the force of a logical 
consequence, and indicate little more than a seguence. I presume that 
Vahlen’s meaning (which is not explained) is, that dore x7.A. is a 
mere repetition, and no consequence at all. But the two things spoken 
of are not precisely identical, and there is a certain connexion of cause 
and effect between them: it is first said in general terms that the 
premisses upon each subject of Rhetoric have been already selected : 
and from this it may z# a sense be said to follow that we are supplied 
in detail, with topics for our enthymemes, with ¢idn or special topics 
under the three branches of Rhetoric, and also for the 76n, may and 
ééers in Bk. I. 

Vahlen, u. s. pp. 130, I, for the reasons before mentioned (some account 
of his views on this subject has been given in the introductory obser 
vations on c. 18), condemns the whole of section 16, as the interpolation 
of an editor, who has inserted (we are not told why) a sentence ‘without 
motive, and disturbing’ the connexion, in which of course, following 
the altered arrangement (which is assumed) he has placed the 767 and 
nd6n immediately after the ein (as they now stand). 

Besides this he objects to ma@nuarav and efewv, with which we have 
riext to deal, ma@yua in this sense for mados, is certainly very rare, 
perhaps unique. But, Jer contra, there are at least four passages where 
md6npa is found in other senses, to express which ma6os is always 
elsewhere employed. Metaph. A 2, 982 4 16, ray rijs weAnvns mabOnudroy, 
and c. 4, 985 4 12, rév maOnudrwy (ris vmoKetmevns ovoias): Anal. Post. 
I 10, 76 6 13, trav ka attra maOnparoy, and Anal. Pr. 11 27, 70 69 
dca gvoixa €or. maOnuara: which certainly seem to be sufficient to 
justify maOnparev here’. 


1 [Bonitz (Aristotelische Studien V 30, and Index Aristotelictis) holds that in 
Aristotle there is no clear distinction of meaning between ré@nua and wddos, sed 
eadem fere vi et sensus varietate utrumque nomen, saepius alterum, alterum rarius 
usurpari.” In the Aristotelian writings, d@ya is never found in the sing. except in 
the spurious Physiognomonica 806 a 2; the gen. pl. ra@nudrwv occurs 38 times, maddy 
only 8, (Note Eth. Eudem. B, 2, 1220 4 6, Nexréov 8 Kard rl rAs Wuyis moi’ 
drra On. tora dé kard re tds Suvdues Toy waenpdtwv, Kad’ d's ds manrixol 
Aéyorrat, kal Kard rds fers, Kab’ ds mpds Td wadOy Taira A¢yovrae TO wdoxew 
mis 7 dabeis clva. gerd tatra 4 dialpeois ev rots drmddaypévois (?) rdv 
mabnpdrov cal rav Suvauéwv Kal trav eewv. byw 56 wAOn Mev Td ToLAdTa 
Oupdv PoBov aldd émiOuulav.) Bernays, while admitting that the words are ofan 
used loosely, draws the following distinction: md0os ist der Zustand eines wdoxwv 
und bercichnet don unerwarkt ausbrechenden und voribergehondenden Aft; rélnua 
dagegen ist der Zustand eines waOnrixos und bezeichnet den Affect deoud 
der _afficirten Person und als jederseit sum Ausbruche reif. Kiirzer gesagt, wdBos 
ist der Affect und wdOnua ist die Afiction (Kistoteles tee Wirkung der Tra ddie. 
Abhhandl. der hist. phil. Gesellschaft in Breslau, I. pp. 149, ieee The 
distinction is insisted on in a treatise by H. Baumgart, Pathos und Pathema 
tm Aristotelischen Sprachgebrauch, Konigsberg, 1873, pp. 58.] 
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As to éewy, this, through a deviation from the author’s usual phrase- 
ology, who generally confines himself to 747 and md6n, appears again 
in this connexion, II 12 init. ra & 6n moiol twes kata Ta mdOn Kat Tas 
é€ers x.7.4. The author there himself tells us his meaning, interpreting 
é£ers by dperds xal xaxias; and I can see no reason for condemning the 
word, as Vahlen does, except the very insufficient one, that it is un- 
usual!, The éfeis in this sense, do actually enter into, and in fact 
constitute the 700s, and I do not see why they should not be specially 
mentioned, if Aristotle chose to depart from his ordinary practice, and 
do so. 

So far then we have been occupied with the e%dy, special subjects 
derived from special sciences, and specially employed each in one of 
the three departments of Rhetoric—this is generally, not absolutely true; 
for though the three ends of Rhetoric, the good or useful, the just, and 
the noble or right, are more appropriate and more serviceable, each 
in one of the three branches, yet any of them can be, and sometimes 
is, introduced in them all—and we must now turn to the topics, the 
families, classes, of arguments into which enthymemes in general may 
be made to fall. This is for convenience of practice, that we may 
know where to look for them when we want them, and apply that 
which happens to be appropriate to the particular case. This clas- 
sification is made in the 23rd chapter, which therefore is the rhetorical 
representative of the far more extensive and minute classification of 
dialectical topics, and is the object also of Cicero’s Topica. And as 
the treatise on fallacies, the book rept coduotixdy €déyxwr, is appended 
to the books of the Topics, so we have a similar chapter on rhetorical 
fallacies (c. 24) added to the analysis of the genuine arguments. 

I will here remark (against Vahlen) that the word xa@ddov § 17, which 
contrasts these universal rémou with the special topics that have pre- 
ceded, renders the actual mention of them in the foregoing section 
almost, if not quite, necessary. 

§17. ‘Let us now proceed further in another way to take (or find) 


1 I have noticed in many recent German commentators on Aristotle, Brandis 
being an honourable exception, a disposition to pin down their author to a fixed 
and particular mode of expression in certain cases from which he is never to be 
allowed to deviate. Aristotle is the very last writer to whom any such rule should 
be applied. He is always hasty, often careless ; and, as we have seen in so many 
instances in this work, is very apt to use words in senses either vague and indeters 
minate, or (properly) inapplicable, or unusual ; and his style is loose and careless to 
a fault, both in construction and expression. He is a writer who more than all 
others requires a most liberal allowance for irregularities. 
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universal topics about every thing (taken promiscuously, that is, from 
any of the «ty, and applied indifferently to any of the three branches of 
Rhetoric), and add a supplementary note upon the refutative and demon- 
strative (subaudi romovs évOupnuatey) topics of enthymemes (the contents 
of c, 23), and those of apparent’ (shams, impostors, not genuine), ‘not real, 
enthymemes ; not real, hecause this is likewise the case with syllogisms 
(of which enthymemes though mutilated are a copy, and therefore share 
with the others the fallacious kind)’. 

The literal translation of ov« dvrav dé évOupnudror, éret mep ovde avAO- 
yiopay is, “enthymemes not real, because there are also unreal (not-real 
syllogisms”; ovdé, neither, being broken up into two parts, of which thé 
dé contrasts ovAAoy:rcpav with évOvunudrov, and the od negatives the 
genuineness (und. from the preceding) of the syllogism, not the syllogism 
itself, 

mapacnpatvopuevot] is a very oddly chosen word to express the treat- 
ment of chapters 23 and 24, which are just as much connected with the 
subject of the work, and treated with as much care and detail, as the rest. 
It means according to Victorius (and Rost and Palm’s Lex.) adscribere, 
adnotare, applied to something of subordinate interest and importance, or 
not immediately and closely connected with the subject in hand, as a 
note on the margin of a manuscript; ‘noting beside’ the main subject, a 
supplementary note. ‘This is certainly the meaning of it in Top. A 14, 
105 4 16, where it is applied to the ‘noting down’ of the opinions of indi- 
vidual philosophers, ‘beside’, as supplementary to, those which are gene- 
rally accepted: and also, as Victorius thinks, of mapdonua in de Soph. 
El. 20, 177 6 6—this is not quite so certain: [ev rots yeypappevors rapdonua 
mowodvrat (signa ponunt ad vocabula distinguenda), Judex Aristotelicus), 
Alexander Aphrodisiensis in his commentary on the former passage adds 
mapaypapew, apparently as a synonym, or interpretation of the other, 

‘And after this has been made clear, let us pass on to the determina- 
tion of solutions and objections, whence they must be brought, from 
what sources derived, for the refutation of enthymemes’. Of Advous and 


its two modes, €Aeyyos and éveragis, the contents of c, 25, see Introd, 
268 seq. 


CHAP. XXIII, 


In an excellent Review of the study of ancient Rhetoric [by Spengel], 
read at the celebration of the eighty-third anniversary of the foundation 


CHA 
XXII 
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of the Munich Academy of Sciences, 1842, a clear account is given of 
the relation of these rémou évOvpnudrwy that follow to the etn of the first 


book, of which I will give a translation with very slight alterations, 

~ To thé first of these he gives the name of ‘formal’, to the second of 
‘material’ proofs. “Formal proofs, such as they appear in Dialectics 
and Rhetoric, are of an universal nature, and therefore applicable alike to 
all branches of science; they form the collective Topics, which Aristotle 
has elaborated for Dialectics with wonderful completeness in the most 
comprehensive of all the works of his Organon; whilst in Rhetoric, not 
without reference to the other, he has selected and put forward only what 
is most essential. Material proofs are with him such as are derived 
from the principles of the special sciences, the knowledge of which the 
orator must bring with him, ready for any occasion on which it may be 
properly applied. Aristotle is by no means of opinion that a mere 
superficial description, without thorough knowledge of the object to be 
described, and alien to the true spirit of it, can be called ‘rhetorical’ 
with propriety; on the contrary, the orator must be thoroughly imbued 
with the knowledge of his subject, whatever department of knowledge it 
may happen to belong to, and from this special science bring with him 
his concrete proofs, for the purpose of convincing. Accordingly, for 
forensic pleading the accurate study of law is indispensable, for the deli- 
berative speaking or counselling that of. Politics, the science of govern- 
ment, and similarly for each kind the special knowledge which belongs 
to it. But this special knowledge cannot be obtained from Rhetoric 
itself, otherwise it would carry in itself all knowledge, which is not the 
case: the office of Rhetoric is, to work up the proofs which the special 
science offers, to combine them with the ‘formal’, and so to bring the 
subject within the reach of universal comprehension.” 

On the contents of this chapter, and its connexion with the Topics, 
Brandis, ap. Schneidewin’s PAzlologus [Iv i.] p. 18, has the following 
remarks, “We now turn (c. 23) to the universal points of view (topics) 
most worthy of attention for the formation or refutation of enthymemes, 
which are briefly discussed. Before passing to this, Aristotle has already 
pointed out the connexion which exists between this division of the 
Rhetoric and the Topics (c, 22 § 10). It is perfectly conceivable however 
that here also (as before, referring to Rhet.1 7,) what in the Topics has 
met with a detailed discussion in regard of the various modes of applying 
them, is here only briefly referred to, and with an exclusive view to the 
application to be made of them in speaking.” He then illustrates this at 
some length from the two works; but it will be more convenient to leave 
these details till we come to them in the course of the notes on the 
topics themselves. [On the Topics, see in general Grote’s Aristotle, ch. 1x. 

Cicero, Topica, first gives a summary classification of the various 
forms of these arguments under their most general heads, 111 11. These 
are, coniugata, ex genere, ex forma, ex similitudine, ex differentia, ex con- 
trario, ex adiunctis, ex antecedentibus, ex conseguentibus, ex repugnantibus, 
ex caussis, ex effectis, ex comparatione maiorum aut parium aut mino- 
rum, (the last, comp. maiorum et minorum, are the topics of Rhet. I 7,) 
which are afterwards described in greater detail and illustrated, cc. 1x 
38,—xvill 71, Hacc ego argumenta, quae transferri in multas causas 
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possunt, locos communes nominamus, de Inv. 1 15. 48.  Quintilian 
treats them, Inst. Orat. V 10, 20—94, and sums them up thus, § 94; Ergo 
ut breviter contraham summam, ducuntur argumenta a personis, causis, 
locis, tempore (cuzus tres partes diximus, praecedens, coniunctum, ‘in- 
sequens), facultatibus (guébus instrumentum swbiecimus), modo (7d est ut 
guidque sit factum), finitione, genere, specie, differentibus, propriis, remo- 
tione, divisione, initio, incrementis, summa, similibus, dissimilibus, pug- 
nantibus, consequentibus, efficientibus, effectis, eventis, iugatis, compara- 
tione, guae in plures diducitur species. Iugata are Cicero’s coniugata, 
Aristotle’s cvcrorxa and opowa mracets. 

These arguments can a//(?) be turned both ways, and applied to 
prove either the affirmative Secxrixa, katacxevaotixd, Constructive, con- 
firmatory; or the negative, éAeykricd, (23. 30); dvackevafe, avaipeiv; 
destructive of the proposition maintained by the theorist (in philosophy), 
the opponent (in dialectics). Rhetoric rdvavria ovddoyifera [I 1. 12]. 
Of the first, éx rév évavriwy, this is expressly stated. 

§ 1. One class of demonstrative (or affirmative) enthymemes is 
derived from opposites: we have to consider, namely, whether the oppo- 
site (to the one) belongs to (i.e. can be said, or predicated of) the oppo- 
site (to the other). Two pairs of opposites are supposed, as in the 
example, temperance and licentiousness, good, i.e. profitable, and inju- 
rious: the question is whether the two opposed terms or things stand in 
the same relation to one another, i.e. that one can be predicated of the 
other, as the two first, to which they ave opposed: if they can, the ori- 
ginal proposition may be maintained, or inferred by the enthymeme; if 
not, it can be confuted or destroyed. The inference in either case is 
drawn ék toy évaytiov, from the correctness. or incorrectness, the truth or 
falsehood, of the assertion of compatibility or coexistence in the oppo- 
sites, or that one caz be predicated of the other. Thus in the example, 
if the opposites to the original proposition—-temperance is profitable— 
stand in the same relation to one another as the two members of the 
first, so that the one can be truly predicated of the other—if the oppo- 
site, injurious, is truly predicable of licentiousness—then, so far, we infer 
the truth of the first: if not, the proposition may be confuted. The 
inference, like all other rhetorical inferences, is Zrodable, not necessary : 
it can always be contradicted. 

Aristotle, as we have already seen (note on c. 19. 1), distinguishes 
four kinds of dvtixeiweva, or opposites ; contradictory, contrary (extremes 
under the same genus, as here swPpoovvn and dkodagia are the two ex- 
tremes, virtue and vice, under the genus 700s, moral character), relative, 
and és and orépyois, state and privation. In the Topics all the four 
kinds in their relation to this form of argument are successively handled; 
in the Rhetoric, the treatment is confined to the single kind of contraries, 
as the most useful and plausible, and the rest passed over. See Brandis, 
u, s., p. 18. The passage in the Topics corresponding to this is B 8, 113 6 27s 
seq. [Grote’s Av. I, chap. IX pp. 422, 3]; but compare also B 2, 109 417; on 
the import and limitations of évayriov Ib. c. 7; T' 6, init. on the great ad- 
vantages and wide extent of these two first topics, viz. this, and the next, 
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TOY CVETOiXaV Kai TAY TTdTEwY. Spolws yap evdokov Tb d&idcat, ef raca Adon 
ayabov, Kal Aimnv macav evar Kady x.t.d. followed by a series of illus- 
trations: also B 9, 114.46. The treatment of opposites in the Topics and 
Rhetoric corresponds in this, that in both works it has reference solely 
to the art of reasoning, to the inferences affirmative or negative that may 
be drawn by constructive, or refutative, syllogisms and enthymemes. 

Cicero (who borrows a good deal from Aristotle), Topic... XI. 47, 
Deinceps locus est, gui acontrario dicitur. Contrariorum autem genera 
sunt plura: unum eorum quae in ecodem genere plurimum differunt 
(Arist.), wf sapzentia et stultitia....Haec guae ex eodem genere contraria 
sunt appellantur adversa. His instance is, sz stultitiam fugimus, 
sapientiam seguamur (this in the Aristotelian form would be, If folly 
is to be shunned, wisdom is to be sought or pursued). He then goes 
through the three remaining kinds of contraria, following Aristotle. 

Ex contrariis, Frugalitas bonum, luxuria enim malum (enthym.). 
St malorum causa bellum est, erit emendatio pax: si veniam meretur 
gui imprudens nocuit, non meretur praemtum gui imprudens profuit. 
Quint. v 10.73. In the last example, the opposites are, excuse, in- 
dulgence (for a fault), and reward (for a service), injury and benefit : 
the merit or deser¢ is common to both: only in the one case it takes 
the form of demerit, which deserves punishment : as is also the absence 
of purpose, of good or ill intention. 

dvaipeiv, ‘to take up’, passes on to the sense of removing, taking 
away ; thence to /aking off, destroying; and so finally; when it comes 
to logic, is applied to the argument which upsets, subverts, destroys, 
or refutes the adversary’s argument or position. 

‘Or (a second example) as it is in the Messeniac speech (of Alci- 
damas, on which see note on I 13.2), “for if it is the war which is the 
cause of the present evils, it is by ¢ke peace (which I now propose) that 
they must be rectified.” oupPovdrever 6 "AAkiduas tots Aaxedatpovios 
py Karadovacat rods év Meconvy, émxeipav €x Tod €vavtiov. Ei yap 6 
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rodenos, Gnol, mpoveérnoe tdde Ta Kakd, elpyjyn madw TabTa éravopOacerat 
(Scholiast). ‘Verba ipsa Alcidamantis scholiastes videtur conservasse.” 
Sauppe ad Alcid. Fragm. Messen. 2. Oratores Attict, III 154. Quintilian 
has borrowed this, see above [middle of p. 239]. 

“The four lines which follow as a third example are of uncertain 
authorship : Gaisford attributes them either to Agathon or Theodectes : 
the enthymeme ex contrario that it contains would suit either of them, 
since they both cultivated Rhetoric as well as the dramatic art (Wagner 
Trag. Gr. Fragm. 11 185). To avoid the conjunction of ei and ov, Elmsley, 
ad Med. 87, proposes eel. Reisig, Conzect. 1 p. 113 (ap. Pflugk), justly 
replies that eiep is equivalent to émei, and therefore admits the same 
construction. On ei with dy and the optative, see Appendix (on II 20 § 5) 
at the end of this book; and on ei followed by ov, see Appendix C, 
Vol. 1 p. 301. For ovd dv, Wagner proposes either qv or dv. 

Cicero, de Inv. 1 xxx 46, has adopted this: J contrariis hoc modo; 
nam si tis gui imprudentes laeserunt ignosct conventt, tis gui necessario 
profuerunt haberi gratiam non oportet, and Quintilian, V 10. 73, 
(above). 

The second quotation (example 4), is from Euripides’ Thyestes, 
Fragm. vir (Wagner). This we learn from the Scholiast, quoted in 
Wagner's note. Matthiae refers to the similar paradox in Agathon’s 
couplet, Rhet. II 24. 10. 

§ 2. Top. I, ék rév dpolay, rrdceav] On mracets and avoro.ya, see 
note on I 7, 27. mraéois “ grammatische abbiegung,? Brandis [Phzlol. 
Iv i]. ‘Another (inference may be drawn) from similar inflexions ; for the 
inflected words (or, the inflexions of the word) must be capable of similar 
predication, (for instance from 8ixy by inflexion, or variation of termina- 
tion, are formed the mroves, Sixatos, Sixaiws—as well as the grammatical 
cases, inflexion and declension, and if Sixatov can be predicated of any- 
thing, then d:caiws must be predicable. of the same). We may therefore 
argue, says the example, ‘that justice is not all good’, taking the negative 
side, yi) vrapxew, good is not universally predicable of justice ; otherwise 
good would be predicable of the mréats, d:xaiws, which is not true in 
all cases; ‘for all good is afperov, an object of choice ; but a just punish- 
ment, or to be justly punished, everybody would allow not to be de- 
sirable’, This is an application of the topic to its negative, destructive, 
or refutative use: the inference is that the rule laid down is not true, 
Compare with this example, I 9. 15, where the same distinction is made: 
although ra Bixaca and dikaiws épya are similarly predicable, yet this is 
not the case with the man: ev porn yap (this is therefore an excep- 
tional case to which the ordinary rule of dpoua mrdces does not apply) 
TavTn TOY apeTav ovK det TO Sixalas Kadov, GAN émt tov (npiodcba aicxpov 
To Oikaiws paddopv 7 To adikas. 

Brandis u. s, notes on this topic another difference which shews itself 
between the Topics and the Rhetoric, that whereas in the former the 
gvorouxa are usually (not always) added to the mrdceis in the treatment 


of it, they are here omitted, and the grammatical form of co-ordinates 
alone taken into account. 
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The use of the topic as a dialectical. argument is abundantly illus- 
trated in the Topics, in very many places, as may be seen by consulting 
Waitz’s Index ad Organon, s.v. The principal passage on the subject is 
Top. B 9,—where the mrdceis, the grammatical co-ordinates, are properly 
subordinated to the more extensive ovoroyya, things which are logically 
co-ordinate, 114 6 34. The latter are exemplified by Sicasoodyy, dixatos,, 
Slkavov, Sicaiws. Compare A 15, 106 6 29, on the application of them to 
ambiguous terms, wAcovaxyds Aeyopeva, also T 3, 118 @ 34; 4 % 124 @ I0, 
and the rest, which indicate their various applications}, 

Cicero, Top. IV 12, comp. IX 38, illustrates coniugata, which is his 
name for Ar.’s mraceis, by sapiens, sapienter, sapientia,; and the argu- 
ment from it by, S? compascuus ager est, ius est compascere. Haec ver~ 
borum coniugatio, he says, evt{vyia dicitur: on which Spengel (Specim. 
Comm. in Ar. Lib. 11 23, Heidelb. 1844) remarks, “Non Aristotelem qui 
semper ovororxiay dicit, sed posteriores, in primis Stoicos, intelligit.” In 
de Or. II 40. 167, they are called contuncta. 

Quintilian, who treats the topic with some contempt as hardly de- 
serving of notice, has, Inst. Orat. v 10.85, Hits tllud adiicere ridiculum 
putarem, nist eo Cicero uteretur, quod coniugatum vocaut. ut, Eas, gui 
vem iustam faciant tuste facere, guod certe non eget probatione; Quod 
compascuum est compascere licere (from Cicero). 

§ 3. Top. Ill. é« tév mpos ddAyAa] The argument, from mutual 
relation of terms or notions. This is treated, Top. B 8, 114 @ 13, under 
the head of oppositions or opposites, dvriBécess, Or dvraxeipeua, Of which it 
is one of the four varieties. For example, inferences may be drawn 
from double to half, and vice versa, from triple to multiple and the con- 
verse; from knowing or knowledge éemorjpn, to the thing known 16 ém- 
otnrov; from sight as a sensation, to the thing seen as an object of sense. 
The logical objections, ¢vordces, that may be brought against it are 
also given [Grote’s A7zstotle I. pp. 423, 424]. 

“Latina schola vocat ve/ata. Talia sunt ista: facere pati; emere ven- 
dere; dare accipere; locare conducere: et nomina ista; pater filius; 
doeminus servus;. discipulus magister.” Schrader. He also cites as an 
example, Cic. Orat. XLI 142, Sz ea won modo eos ornat penes guos est, 
sed etiam universam rempublicam, cur aut discere turpe quod scire 


1 If I am not mistaken duo. mrudoes is a misnomer. If rrdcecs are the various 
inflexions—declensions in an extended sense—of a root-word, the term must be 
confined to the changes of the /erminations: in these appears, not similarity, but 
difference: the similarity lies, not in the terminations, but in the idea or root com- 
mon to all the varieties: ‘similar’ therefore, though it may very well be predicated 
of the cvorovxa, is not properly applied to rrdces, 
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honestum est, aut quod nosse pulcherrimum est id uon gloriosum docere: 
a good illustration of the argument from relatives. 

This topic has occurred before, 11 19.12, as one of the topics of ‘the 
possible’: where the parallel passages of Cic. Topic. XI 49, and de Inv. 
I 30. 47, will be found in the note. On the same, Quintilian, Inst. Or. 
v 10. 78, Sila guogue quae ex rebus mutuam confirmationem praestan- 
tibus ducuntur (quae proprii generis videri guidam volunt, et vocant éx 
tav mpos adAnXa, Cicero ex rebus sub eandem rationem venientibus) for- 
titer consequentibus tunxerim (I should be bold to add to conseguents) : 
st portorium Rhodits locare honestum est et Hermocreonti conducere; et 
quod discere honestum, et docere (from de Inventione, u.s.). The argu- 
ment is, ‘If it may be said of one (of the two terms of the relation) that 
he has done rightly or justly, then the same terms may be applied to 
what the other has suffered (roeiv and maoyew, agent and patient, are 
relative opposites’); and similarly (xeAevew is relative to meiGecOat) com- 
mand implies obedience, and the converse (this may be zuzferred as the 
ordinary, probable, not a necessary consequence): as Diomedon the tax- 
collector argued about the taxes (i.e. the farming of them) “If it is no 
disgrace to you to se//, neither is it to us to buy.” 

olov ds] This pleonasm occurs again in § 6, olov os “Idixparys. 

Of Diomedon, nothing is known but what we learn from the passage, 

‘And if the terms fairly or justly can be applied to the sufferer, then 
also to the doer (or perpetrator) of the act; and conversely, if to the 
doer then also to the sufferer’. If there be any difference between this 
and the preceding, ef yap Oarépa—emovOévar, it is that the first is the 
general expression of the relation between agent and patient, the second 
is a particular exemplification of it, in the justification of what would 
otherwise be a crime. 

‘But this admits of a fallacy: for though it may be true (in general, 
or in itself) that deserved suffering involves the justice of the punish- 


1 The relation of rovety and mdoxew, agent and patient, action and passion, is 
well illustrated in the argument between Polus and Socrates, Plat. Gorg. c. 32, 
476 B, seq. It is there shewn by analogy—the usual Socratic and Platonic 
method—that the relation between the two prevails throughout its various applica- 
tions, and ¢herefore that crime and punishment follow the same law, and that justice 


or desert in the punishment of the criminal or patient implies the like justice in the 
infliction of it by the agent, and vice versa. 
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ment, yet perhaps (it does not always follow that) you should be the 
agent of it, that the punishment should be inflicted by you (any parti- 
cular apeividuallt This fallacy is actually illustrated. from Theodectes’ 
Orestes, zfra c. 24 § 3. The argument is used by Orestes in his trial for 
the murder of his mother Clytemnestra. In the ttial scene-of the Eume- 
nides this point is taken into consideration, and the act of Orestes justi- 
fied by Apollo and Athena on the general ground of the superiority of 
male to female; the father, the author of his existence, has a higher 
¢laim upon the son’s affection and duty than the mother, and Orestes 
was right in avenging his father’s death even upon her. Aesch. Eumen. 
625 seq., 657 seq., 738—40. Comp. Eur. Orest. 528, where Tyndareus, 
Clytemnestra’s father, says, Ovyarjp 8 éun Oavotc’ empatev évdica* adr’ 
ovdxl mpos Tove eixds Av avryy Oaveivy: and Orestes, 75. 546, defends him- 
self on the same grounds as in Aeschylus, éyd 8 dvdoids elye pyrépa 
kravey, dows Sé y Erepoy Svopa, Tiwwpay marpl. 552, marnp pev epurevoey, 
pe wr. 562, emi & COvoa pyrépa, dvoora pev Spdv adda Tiypwpav marpi. 
Electr. 1244, (quoted by Victorius on gyal 8 daroxpivdpevos—xraveiv,) the 
Dioscuri to Orestes, Sixaca pev vv 7 exe’ ob & ovyl Spas. The case 
of Orestes and Clytemnestra became one of the stock examples in the 
rhetorical books, Auct. ad Heren. I 10.17, 1 15.25, 16.26, Cic. de Inv. 
I 13. 18, 22.31. Quint. Inst. Or. 111 11. 4, and 11 seq,, VII 4. 8. 

‘And therefore a separate investigation is required, not only whether 
the sufferer deserved to suffer, but also whether the doer had a right to 
do it (as, to inflict the punishment), and then make the appropriate use of 
either: because sometimes there is a difference in cases of this kind (i.e. 
both kinds of right are not always found together: the punishment may 
be just, but you may not be the proper person to inflict it), and there 
is nothing to prevent (the case being) as it is put in Theodectes’ Alc- 
maeon (where this ‘division’, diadaBdvra, is actually made): “And did 
no mortal abhor thy mother?” This is a question put to Alcmaeon, pro- 
bably by Alphesiboea (Victorius), whose reply includes the words actu- 
ally quoted, dAAd duadaBdvra xp) oKoreiv, with, of course, a good deal 
more about the murder which is omitted. ‘To which (Alcmaeon) says 
in reply “nay but we must first distinguish, and ex consider the case.”’ 
(The division or distinction here spoken of is well illustrated by the 
parallel passage, the case of Orestes, II 24.3.) ‘And when Alphesiboea 
asks “How?”, he replies, “To her they adjudged death, (i.e. decided 
that she was justly slain,) but (decided also) that Z should not have been 
the murderer.”’ From this reply it may be gathered that the judges in 
Theodoctes’ play had made the requisite distinction: the death of Eri- 
phyle they agreed was deserved, but it was not for her son to inflict the 
penalty. “Alcmaeon Eriphylen matrem suam interfecerat, quod haec 
Amphiarai mariti salutem prodiderat” (Alcmacon’s act, like that of 
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Orestes, was justified by the implied murder of his father—the treachery 
which caused his death). “ Alphesiboea fuit Alcmaeonis uxor.” Schrader, 
This fragment is quoted by Wagner, Theodect. Fragm. Alcm. 1, but with- 
out a word of commentary, III 118. 

On Theodectes of Phaselis, the rhetorician and dramatic poet, the 
friend of Aristotle, who frequently refers to his compositions in both kinds, 
and on the rhetorical character of his writings, which is well illustrated 
here and in II 24.3, see Miiller, Hzs¢. Gr. Lit, ch, XXVI § 7, who refers 
to these passages. Also, Camb. Fourn. of Cl. and Sacred Phil. No. 1X 
Vol. 111 p. 260 seq.2 To the passages there quoted on this author, add 
Theopomp. Hist. Phil. Lib. 1, Fr. 26, ap. Fragm. Hist. Gr. (Didot) p. 
282; and a ref. to his Philoctetes, Eth. Nic. vil 8, 115029. 

Two other examples follow, but, as Spengel (7ract on the Rhet. 
in Trans. Bav. Acad., Munich 1851, p. 46) justly says, they have no 
connexion with the preceding example from Theodectes, and the division 
which it exemplifies, but are illustrations of the general topic. Retaining 
the text (with Bekker) as it stands, we must accordingly understand 
the words éore & & rov’r@—py xraveiv as parenthetical, and suppose 
that the author, after the insertion of this as a zofe, proceeds with his 
exemplification of the general topic. Spengel, u.s., p. 47, suggests that 
they may have been a later addition by the author himself, a note 
written on the margin, which has got out of its place. My supposition, 
of a note, zo¢ written on the margin, but embodied in the text as a 
parenthesis—which is quite in Ar.’s manner—will answer the purpose 
equally well, and save the text in addition. 

‘And, another example, the trial of Demosthenes and those who 
slew Nicanor ; for as they were adjudged to have slain him justly (the 
act), it was held that his death (the passion or suffering) was just’, 
This is cited by Dion. Halicarn., Ep. 1 ad Amm. c, 12, as a proof that 
Aristotle was acquainted with and quoted the speeches of Demosthenes, 
referring it to the case (against Aeschines) for the Crown. In doing so 
he omits wepi. Of course 7 wept Anpoodévous dikn cannot have this mean- 
ing: and it is most probablé that itis not fhe Orator that is here 
referred to, but Thucydides’ general, or some other person of the name, 


1 The unwarrantable identification, there supposed, p. 261, of the Theodectea 
with the “Pyropixh mpds’Adétavdpor, has been sufficiently corrected in Introd. to 


Rhet. pp. 55—67, on the Theodectea; where more information will be found about 
the author and his works, 
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Neither is anything known of Nicanor and his murderers. On the use 
of Demosthenes’ name in the Rhetoric, see Introd. p, 46, note 2. 

‘And again, the case of him that died at Thebes; concerning whom 
he (the spokesman of the defendants) bade them (the judges) decide 
whether he (the murdered man) deserved death, since there was no 
injustice in putting to death one that deserved it’. “In hanc quoque 
historiam nunquam incidi.” Victorius. Buhle rightly refers it to the case 
of Euphron, introduced as an episode, and described at length by 
Xenophon, Hellen. Vir 3. There had been one of the usual quarrels 
between the aristocratical (of BéArioror) and the popular party at Sicyon, 
of which Euphron took advantage, with the design of making himself 
master of the city. But knowing that as long as the Thebans occupied 
the acropolis he had no chance of success, he collected a large sum of 
money and went to Thebes with the intention of bribing the Thebans 
to assist him. Some Sicyonian exiles learning this, followed him to 
Thebes and murdered him in the acropolis, Here the murderers were 
brought to trial before the magistrates.and council, who were already 
there assembled. The accusation of the magistrates, and the speech 
for the defence, are both recorded. All the accused with one exception 
asserted their innocence: one alone admitted the fact, and in justifica- 
tion of it pleaded for himself and the rest the guilt of the man that had 
been slain, just as Aristotle here describes it. Oi pév ody OnBato tadTa 
dxovcavtes éyvacav Sixata tov Evppova memovOéva. But the Sicyonians 
(of moXirat) S parhietted the word ‘good’ in the sense of good to them 
(rods evepyéras éavtdv), said he was a good man, and buried him in 
the market-place, and adore him as the (second) founder of their city 
(és dpynyernyv), like Brasidas at Amphipolis (Thuc. v. 11). 

The whole of this section, with the exception of the last example, cai 
rept Tod OnBnow aroGavdrros, is quoted by Dionysius l. c. in support of his 
view that Demosthenes’ speeches had been delivered before the composi- 
tion of the Rhetoric, and were accessible to its author. The difference be- 
tween the text which he seems to have used and that now received is very 
great, and apparently unaccountable, Besides minor discrepancies, the 
entire quotation from Theodectes, émére yap—xraveiy is omitted ; and 
the clauses preceding and following stand thus, gars d€ rovro mapadoyi- 
cacba. ov yap «i Sixalws éradev dy, kal Sixaiws vd TovTou mémovbev, ws O 
dévov Géa mounoas Taryp, et Jxd Tod viod Tov éavtod thy éml Bavdt@ drdyerat, 
dei oxoreiv xopis......0noTépws ay dpporry. emote yap Siapwvet To TowovTov, 
dorep ev TH Adkpaiovt ToD Ocodéxrov, kat olov 7 wept Annoodévovs Siky K.T.r. 
All the alterations seem to be for the worse, and in one of them, émadev av 
for éra0éy r1, the grammatical blunder betrays corruption. The additional 
example of the father and son introduced by Dionysius is, as Spengel 
observes, not here in point. The very example for the sake of which 
the extract was made is mutilated, and the explanation, émel yap— 
aroaveiv, omitted: from which Spengel very justly argues that it could 
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not have been in the Ms that he used: if he had read it there, he could. 
not have so absurdly misapplied the example to the case for the Crown: 
Spengel has reviewed the two passages in connexion in the tract above 
cited, pp. 44—47. Our text, which is, when properly explained, perfectly 
consistent and intelligible, is retained by Bekker and seems to require 
no alteration: at all events none of Dionysius’ variations could be 
advantageously introduced. 

§4. Top. iv. The argument from greater to less—from that which 
is more to be expected to that which is less (Brandis)—and the converse ; 
Top. B 10, 114 5 37 seq. To which is subjoined, § 5, ei pyre paddov 
pyre Arrov, where two things are compared which are equally likely or 
probable, and accordingly the one may be inferred from the other: of 
this there are three cases, éx Tov duolws vmdpyeww 7) Soxeiv Umdpyxel TpLyas. 
Top. Ib. 115 a 15. Of the first there are four varieties: according as (1) 
the more or less is predicated of the same object—if pleasure is good, 
then the greater the pleasure the greater the good; and if wrong-doing is 
bad, the greater the wrong the worse; the fact is to be ascertained by 
induction—or (2) when one of two things is predicated (in the way of 
comparison), if that of which it is more likely to be predicated is without 
it (any property or quality), the same may be inferred of the less likely ; 
or conversely, if the less likely has it, a fortiord the more likely: or (3) 
(the reverse of the preceding) when two things are predicated of one, if 
the more likely is not there, we may infer that the less likely will not, or 
if the less likely be found there, that the more likely will also: (4) when 
two things are predicated of two others, if that which is more likely is 
wanting to the one, the less likely will surely be wanting to the other; 
or, conversely, if that which is less likely to be present to the one is 
there, the other will be sure to have that which is more likely [Grote’s 
Ar. \.p. 425]. These nice distinctions, though appropriate to Dialectics, 
are unnecessary in Rhetoric, and are therefore here omitted; but the 
examples will suggest the proper use of the topic. The inference in all 
these cases is plain and will be. acknowledged by the audience, and that 
is all that is required. 

The inference from greater to less, or from more to less likely or pro- 
bable, is commonly called the argumentum a fortiori; the rule ommne maius 
continet in sé minus may also be referred to the same principle, though 
the two are not absolutely coextensive. 

Cic. Topic. 111 11, A/éa (ducuntur argumenta) ex comparatione maiorum 
aut parium aut minorum. This is well exemplified in Iv 23. xvuir 68, 
Reliquus est comparationis locus cuius...nunc explicanda tractatio est. 
Comparantur igitur ea quae aut maiora aut minora aut paria dicuntur: 
in guibus spectantur haec, numerus, species, vis, guaedam etiam ad res 
aliquas affectio, These four modes of application are clearly explained 
and illustrated in the following sections, 69—71. 

De Orat. 11 40,172, Maiora autem et minora et paria comparabimus 
sic: ex matore; si bona existimatio divitiis praestat et pecunia tanto 
opere expetitur, quanto gloria magis est expetenda: ex minore; Hic 
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Darvae consuetudinis causa huius mortem fert tam familiariter; Quid st 
ipse amasset? guid hic mihi faciet patri? (Terent. Andr. 1 1. 83): ex 
Bari sic; est etusdem et eripere et contra rempublicam largiri pecunias. 

De Inv. 1 28.41, 11 17.55, de Orat. Part. 11 7, ult. Quint. V 10. 86—93, 
Apposita vel comparativa dicuntur guae maiora ex minoribus, minora 
ex matoribys, paria ex paribus probant. These are applied, subdivided, 
and illustrated through the remaining sections. 

‘Another from the more or less, as for instance, “if not even the gods 
are omniscient, surely men can hardly be supposed to be so:” for that is 
as much as to say, if that to which something is more likely to belong 
wants it, plainly that which is less likely must want it*too. Again (the 
argument) that a man who was capable of striking his father would also 
strike his neighbours, follows (is derived from) the (general rule or prin- 
ciple), that the less involves or implies the (possible existence, or capa- 
city, duvayis, of the) greater; in whichever way we are required to argue 
(the inference is required to be drawn), whether the affirmative or the 
negative’. This last example, as an exemplification of the inference from 
less to greater, has been looked upon as an error, and various corrections 
have been proposed, as by Vater, and Spengel in Sfeczm. Comm. ad Ar, 
FRhet. 1 Cc. 23, p. 12, 1844. The latter has subsequently altered his opi- 
nion, and in 1851 (Zvans. of Bav. Acad. p. 58) he admits that the expla- 
nation suggested by Victorius, and adopted by Muretus, Majoragius, and 
others, is sufficient to support the text; which, as usual, is retained by 
Bekker. No doubt, according to the ordinary interpretation of pad\dov 
and y7rrov in one of these comparisons, where the greater and less are 
referred to the szagnitude and importance of the crime, the argument is 
€k TOU padXor, ex maiore ad minus; the man who would strike his father 
{the greater) would a@ foréiord strike an ordinary acquaintance, But Ar. 
has here departed from this usual application of the topic, and makes 
the comparison in respect of the /reguency of the crime: as it is less 
usual to strike one’s father than one’s neighbour, a man that could be 
guilty of the former, is much more likely to commit the latter and lesser 
offence: and the inference is from the less to the greater z” this sense. 
“‘Aristoteles, cum boni viri officium sit nemini vim afferre, cumque 
iniuria ab omni abesse debeat, si tamen ibi manet ubi minus esse debe- 
bat, illic etiam existet ubi frequentius esse consuevit: et haec causa est 
cur ef rd frrov imdpye appellarit, @ minoreque eam significari voluerit.” 
Victorius. 

On the double reading of ms A‘, see Spengel, Trans. of Bav. Acad. 
1851 p. 57 [and to the same effect in Spengel’s ed., 1867; “in A post 
d€y detéar haec sententia alia ratione verbis tumrec drt...de7 Setfac expli- 
catur...duplicem sententiae formam iuxta positam melius perspiciemus ; 
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On these Aristotelian Scrroypapia, see Torstrik, Praef. ad de Anima, 
p. xxi, seq. 

§ 5. The second branch of these inferences from comparison, is that 
of parallel cases. This is the argument from analogy, the foundation of 
induction, the observation of resemblances in things diverse, leading ta 
the establishment of a general rule: the Socratic and Platonic Method: 
comp. c. 20.4, note. Ex pari, Cic. de Inv. I 30. 47, uf locus in mari sine 
portu navibus esse non potest tutus, sic animus sine fide stabilis amicis 
non potest esse. On the argument from analogy in general, see note on 
G19. 2. 

‘Again if the comparison is not of greater and less, (but of things 
equal or parallel): whence the saying, “Thy father too is to be pitied 
for the loss of his children. And is not Oeneus then, for the loss of his 
illustrious offspring?” dpa marks the inference. “Par infortunium 
parem misericordiam meretur.” Schrader. The verses are supposed (by 
Victorius, Welcker, 7rag. Gr. p. 1012, and Wagner, Fr. Trag. Gr. 111 185) 
to be taken from Antiphon’s Meleager, which is quoted again § 20, and 
at If 2,19. (Antiphon, a Tragic Poet contemporary with the Elder Dio- 
nysius, Rhet. 11 6.19, Clinton F. H. Vol. 11. Praef. xxxIII, flourished at 
the end of the fifth cent. B.c. Compare note on II 2. 19.) 

The first of the two verses—if the story is that of Meleager—refers 
to the death of the two sons of Thestius, Toxeus and Plexippus, by ‘the 
hand of their nephew Meléager? Oeneus was the father of Meleager, 
whom he too had now lost. The words are those of some one who is 
consoling Althea, Oeneus’ wife, and perhaps belong (says Victorius) to 
Oeneus himself. The meaning then would be, (Oencus to his wife,) You 
speak of the losses of your father whose sons are slain—are not mine 
as great as his, in the loss of my famous son Meleager? and do we 
not therefore equally deserve pity? The story is told in Diod. Sic. Iv 34 
(Schrader), and Ov. Met, vit. See 86, 87, Az felix Oeneus nato victore 
Sruetur, Thestius orbus erit? melius lugebitis ambo. 

The conduct of Alexander or Paris in the abduction of Helen is next 
justified by the parallel case of Theseus, who did the same; Isocr. 
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Helen. §§ 18—20; and every one—and more especially an Athenian 
audience—must allow that he was a good man and could do no wrong 
(ov 7diknoev) ; and of the Tyndaridae, Castor and Pollux, who carried 
off the two daughters of Létcipptis, Phoebe and Eleaera (or Hilaira, 
Propert. I-2.-15), Ov. Fast. v 699, Theocr. Id. xxII 137, and these 
were demigods; and if Hector is not blamed for the death of Patroclus, 
neither should Paris be censured for that of Achilles. This is from 
some ¢yk#mioy Or dmodoyia *Ade~avdpov, of an unknown rhetorician, 
similar to. Isocrates’ Helen. It is referred to again, § 8, and 24 §$§ 7, 9. 

‘And if no other artists (professors of any art or science) are mean. 
or contemptible, neither are philosophers: and if generals are not to 
be held cheap because they are often defeated, neither are the sophists 
(when their sophistical dialectics are at fault), From some speech in 
defence of philosophy, and of the Sophists. 

The following is an argument, urged by an Athenian orator upon the 
general assembly, from the analogy of the relation of a private citizen 
to the state of which he is a member, to that of the same state as an 
individual member of the great community of the entire Greek race 
to the whole of which it is a part: if it be the duty of an individual 
Athenian to pay attention to, to study, the glory of his own country, 
then it is the duty of you, the collective Athenians whose representatives 
I am now addressing, to study in like manner the glory of the entire 
Greek community. Or it might be used by the efzdezctzc orator in a 
Panegyric (mavnyupixos Aoyos, delivered in a mavyyvpis), pleading, like 
Isocrates, for the united action of the Greeks against the Barbarian. 

§ 6. Top. v. The consideration of time. This kind of argument, 
though important in Rhetoric, is inappropriate in Dialectics, and therefore 
receives only a passing notice in the Topics, B 4, III 4 24, ére emt rov 
xpdvov emPd¢mew, ef mov Siapwvei, where the word emi8dérew shews 
that it is a mere passing glance, a cursory observation, that it requires : 
and in Cicero’s Topics it is altogether omitted [Grote’s Av I p. 418], 
The application of it in Top. B 11, 115 4 11, referred to by Brandis, is 
different, and indeed unsuited to rhetorical purposes. 

On this topic of time, and its importance in Rhetoric, Quintilian, Inst. 
Orat. V 10. 42 seq., after a preliminary division of time into (1) general 
(now, formerly, hereafter,) and (2) special or particular time, proceeds, Quo- 
rum utrorumque ratio et in consilizs (genus deliberativum) gucdem, et in 
illo demonstrativo (r@ émiextixd yéver) genere versaturs sed in tudicits 
Srequentissima est. Nam et iuris quaestiones factt, et gualitatem dis- 
tinguit, et ad coniecturam plurimum confert (contributes very greatly 

- to the establishment of the fact—the status contecturalts or issue of fact— 
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and especially to the refutation of the assertion of an alleged fact : this 

is illustrated by the cases following); ut guum interim probationes 

inexpugnabiles afferat, guales sunt, si dicatur (ut supra posut) szgnator, 

gui ante diem tabularum decessit: aut commisisse aliquid, vel guum 

tnfans esset, vel guum omnino natus non esset. Further, §§ 45—48, 

arguments may be readily drawn ex dis guae ante rem facta sunt, aut 
ex coniunctis rei, aut insequentibus, or from time past, present (instans), 

and future: and these three are then illustrated. inferences may be 

drawn from what is past or present, to the future, from cause to effect ; 

and conversely from present to past, from effect to cause. It seems 

that the two principal modes of applying the topic of time to Rhetoric 

are (1) that described by Quintilian, in establishing, or, more frequently, 

refuting the assertion of a fact, which is the chief use that is made of 
if-in the jorensic branch—this is again referred to, II 24. 11, on which 

see Introd. p. 274—the consideration of probabilities of time in matters 

of fact: and (2) the_xaipdés, the right time, the appropriate occasion, 

which may be employed by the dediberative orator or politician in_ 
estimating the expediency, immediate or prospective, of an act or course 

of policy ; and by the panegyrist to enhance the value and importance 

of any action of his hero, or of anything else which may be the object 

of his encomium. On this use of xatpds comp. I 7. 32,1 9.38, and the 

notes. For illustrations, see Top. © 2, 117 a 26—6 2. 

‘Another from the consideration of time, as Iphicrates said in the 
case (subaudi Sixn) against Harmodius, “Had I before the deed was done 
laid claim to the statue, provided I did it, you would have granted it me; 
will you then (the inference) refuse to grant it me now that I have done 
it? Do not, then, first make the promise in anticipation, and then, 
when you have received the benefit, defraud me of it.” The case, or 
speech, as it is here called ‘against Harmodius’, is also known by the 
name of 7 mept rijs exdvos: this was the statue which was granted 
him in commemoration of the famous defeat of the Lacedaemonian 
Popa in B.C. 392. Aesch. c, Ctesiph. § 243, Ask the judges why they 
made the presents, and set up the statues, to Chabrias, Iphicrates, 
and Timotheus. The answer is, "Ipuxpdree Sre pdpay Aaxedatpovieary dré- 
krewev. [Dem. Left. 482 § 84, ryndvrés more "Ibixpdrny od povoy avrov ériur- 
aare...2b. § 86, ovde yap dpiv dppdrrer Soxety mapa pév tas evepyecias ott 
Mpoxelpws exew, Sate pt) povoy avrods rods evepyéras TiysGv, GAAA Kal Tods 
éxeivav idous, éredav 8¢ xpdvos 81€XOn Bpaxds, kai doa avrois dédwxare 
tavt’ ddaipeicOa]. The speech here referred to was attributed by some 
~—as Pseudo-Plutarch vit. Lys. ouvéypawe 8é Aoyov Kal “Ipixparec’ tov 
pev mpos “Apyodtoyx—to Lysias}, which is denied by Dionysius, de Lysia 


1 See on this and two other speeches of Iphicrates attributed to Lysias, Sauppe, 
ad Fragm. Lys. xvut and Lxv. Oratores Altici 111 178 and 190; [also Blass, 
die Attische Beredsamkeit, p. 338). 
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Iud. c. 12, on two grounds, first the inferiority of the style, which was 
unworthy of Lysias; and secondly, because Lysias died seven years 
before the deed for which the statue was granted. Aristotle plainly 
ascribes it to Iphicrates himself. The speech zepi rijs elxdvos, is quoted 
again, § 8. See also Clinton Fasti Hellenicé 11 113, sub anno 371. It 
was not till after Iphicrates had resigned his military command, and 
retired into private life, dro8ovs rad orparevpara idvwrns yivera, that he 
claimed his statue, pera "AdxioOévnv apyorra, i.e. in the archonship of 
Pharsiclides, B.C. 371. The grant was opposed by Harmodius, a political 
antagonist. 

‘And again to induce the Thebans to allow Philip to pass through 
their territories into Attica, it is argued that, “had he made the claim (or 
preferred the -request) before he helped them against the Phocians 
(when they wanted his aid), they would have promised to do so; and 
therefore it would be monstrous for them zow to refuse it, because he 
threw away his chance (¢hez)’ ;—behaved liberally or with reckless gene- 
rosity (so Vict.) on that occasion, and neglected to avail himself of his 
opportunity, (see the lexicons, s. v. mpofeoOa)—‘and trusted to their honour 
and good faith’, The former event occurred in B.C. 346, when Philip 
allied himself with the Thebans and overran Phocis, and so put an 
end to the Phocian war. An embassy was sent to the Thebans after 
the capture of Elataea B.C. 339, to request that Philip’s troops might 
be allowed to march through their territory to attack Attica; but 
was met by a counter-embassy from Athens, proposed and accompanied 
by Demosthenes, who prevailed upon the Thebans to refuse the request, 
and conclude an alliance with Athens. kara Avowayidnv dpxyovra, Dionys, 
Ep. 1adAmm. c. 11. On this embassy and the proposals there made, 
see Demosthenes himself, de Cor. §§ 311, 313, from which it would seem 
that the words here quoted are not Philip’s, but an argument used by 
his ambassadors. Comp. also § 146, ovr’ els ryy ’Arrixijy ehOe dvvards... 
pyre OnBalov duevtwv : and Aesch. c. Ctes. § 151, kal ypdew hn Wipiopa 
(6 Anpoobérns)...méumew vpas mpécBets airjoovras OnBaiovs diddov emi Bi- 
Aurrov, (referred to by Spengel, Specim. Comm. ad Ar. Rhet. Heidelb. 
1844, p.15). In the following year, 338 B.C. ert dpxovros Xaipwvdov, was 
fought the battle of Chaeronea. M. Schmidt (Ox the date of the Khet, 
Halle, 1837, p. 16) uses this passage in fixing the date of Ar,’s work, 
[See Introd. p. 38.] 

Dionys., ad Amm. c. 11, cites the whole of this topic. The only 
important variations are two manifest blunders ; the omission of eis be- 
fore Baxeis, and diéorevoer pw Sdcovow for émicrevoe py Sujrovow. 

§7. Top. vi. This topic, “the retort which turns the point of what 
has been said against ourselves upon him who said it,” viz. the adverse 
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party in the law-court or assembly, paoney as Brandis also remarks, 
u. S., p. 19, exclusively to Rhetoric. “Cum argumentum ducitur ex iis 
quae ex moribus vitaque ipsorum dicta sunt, admodumque ipsis con- 
gruunt, adversus illum ipsum qui dixit : eminet autem, inquit, hic inter 
alios, ac vim maximam semper habere existimatus est.” Victorius. That 
card in the definition means ‘against’ and not ‘of’ (in respect of) appears 
from the example. Iphicrates asks Aristophon, who had accused him 
of taking bribes to betray the fleet, “ Would you have done it yourself? 
No; I am not like you. Well then, as you admit that you, Aristophon, 
are incapable of it, must not I, Iphicrates, (your superior in virtue and 
everything else,) be still more incapable of it?’ As Ar. adds, the 
argument is worth nothing unless the person who uses it is conscious 
of his own moral superiority, and knows that the audience whom he 
addresses shares his conviction: employed against an ‘Aristides the 
Just’, it would be simply ridiculous. 

diapéper 8€ 6 rpowos KT.A.] This is interpreted by Spengel, Specém. 
Comm. u. s.,p. 16 fand ed. 1867}, “dZores sunt qui in hac re in discrimen 
vocantur; mores enim et vita eminet et litigantes discernit.” I doubt if 
tpomos, standing thus alone, can mean mores: nor,I think, is the mention 
of character and manners appropriate in this place: further on it would 
be suitable. Gaisford’s explanation and connexion seem to be upon the 
whole most satisfactory. “Verba ofov év ré Tevkpga—eireey puto esse dua 
péoov. His certe seclusis belle procedunt omnia. Sententiae nexus 
hic est; Excellit autem hic modus (vel locus—reading rémos), Sed ad 
fidem accusatori detrahendam.” And in that case, Quintilian’s words, 
V 12.19, Aristoteles quidem potentissimum putat ex eo quit dictt, st sit 
vir optimus &c., may be a translation of diapeper 6 tpomos. Siapéepery, if 
thus understood, denotes ‘pre-eminence, distinction above others’. 

olov €v tr Te’kpw] This is no doubt Sophocles’ tragedy of that.name: 
of which four fragments (and one doubtfut one) still survive. See Wagner, 
Fragm. Tr. Gr. 1 388, 9. “Quum Ar. ubi poetarum nomina omisit tan- 
tummodo clarissimos quosque respexerit, facile inducimur ut eum So- 
phoclis Teucrum dixisse credamus.” And Spengel, Spec. Comm. u.s., p. 16 
[and ed.] “Sophoclis puto; si alius esset, nomen addidisset.” The same 
play is quoted again, III 15.9, whence it appears that Ulysses was one 
of the characters. In an altercation with Teucer, the latter must be 
supposed to have used a similar argument, or retort, founded upon his 
own acknowledged superiority in moral character!. See Wagner l.c. 


1 Ulysses may be supposed to have accused Teucer of the murder of his brother— 
comp. Aj. 1012 seq. and ro21, where such a suspicion is hinted at: If you, Ulysses, 
are shocked at such a crime, do you suppose that Z, Teucer, could have been guilty 
of it? The same argument was employed by Euripides in his Telephus, Fragm., 
xu, Dindorf, ap. Arist. Acharn. 554. Wagner, 11 p. 364. Fr. Tel. 24. radr’ of6’ 674 
dy edpare (ita Meineke), tov 5é Trjhepov ovk olbuecOa; comp. Valck. Diatr. ad Fr, 
Eurip. p. 211, “ Telephi verba cum Ulysse loquentis.” Ulysses had been making 
some charge against Telephus, who makes this reply: You would have done so 
and so: am J not as likely, or still more so, to have done the same? Plut, drop). 
Baotéwr, Alex. 1, p. 180 B, Aapeiov dldovros avrg pupla rddavra Kal rv ’Aclay 
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who gives a long account of the subject of the play, and compares it 
with Pacuvius’ play of the same name, supposed to be borrowed from 
Sophocles. 

Aristophon was already celebrated as an orator in 403 B.C. (Clinton, 
F.. H, sub anno.) His lis fame may be inferred from the frequent and Tespect- 
ful mention of him by Demosthenes éspecially (see for instance, de Cor. 
§ 219, de Fals. Leg. $339), Aeschines and Dinarchus. See Baiter et 
Sauppe, Orat. Att., Ind. Nom. s. v., p. 21, Vol. II. He was an Azenian, 
*Acnueds, and thetchy diecmeiisned om his namesake of Collytus, de 
Cor. § 93. The speech to which Iphicrates here replies was délivéréd in 
‘the prosecution of Iphicrates by him and Chares for his failure in the: 
last campaign of the Social war, Diod. XVI 15. 21,” (Clint. F. H. sub anno,) 
in the year 355 B.C., at an already advanced age. See also Sauppe, 
Fragm. Lys. 65, Or. A#t. 111 190: and note on Rhet. 111 10.6. He died 
before 330, the date of the de Corona, Dem. de Cor. § 162, On the 
speech vmep Idixparovs mpodocias arodoyia, attributed to Lysias (rejected by 
Dionysius, de Lys. Iud. c. 12, comp. note on § 6 sugra, on that against 
Harmodius), from which Iphicrates’ saying against Harmodius is sup- 
posed to have been extracted, see Sauppe, Fragm. Lys. Lxv, (Ovat. Add. 
Ilr 190): and comp. ibid. p. 191, Aristid. Or. 49, who quotes the same 
words somewhat differently, and, like Aristotle, attributes them directly 
to Iphicrates, and #o¢ to Lysias, [A. Schaefer, Dem. und seine Zeit, 
1155.] 

Quintilian, V 12.10, borrows this example, referring it however to 2. 
different class of arguments, probationes guas mabynrixas vocant ductas 
ex affectibus, (he means the 76os,) § 9. After quoting the xodilis 
Scauri defensio, (on which see Introd. p. 151, note 1,) he adds, cué 
simile quiddam fecisse Iphicrates dicitur, gut cum Aristophontem, quo. 
accusante similis crimints reus erat, tnterrogassel, an ts accepta pecunia 
rempublicam proditurus esset? isgue id negasset; Quod igitur, ingutt, tu 
non fecisses, ego fect? Comp. Spalding’s note ad locum. 

el mpodoin av] ei=morepov; see Appendix, On ay with the optative 
after certain particles |printed at the end of the notes to Book 11]. 

dei & vrapxew «.t-A.] ‘But (the person who employs the argument) 
must have this advantage on his side, that the other (the opponent) 
would be thought more likely to have done the wrong: otherwise, it 
would seem absurd, for a man to apply this to an Aristides (the model of 
justice and integrity) when he brings a charge ;—(not so), but only for the 
discrediting (throwing a doubt upon, making the audience distrust, the 
credibility) of the accuser: (if dAAd be connected with what immediately 
precedes, to complete the sense, something must be supplied, such as ovy 
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ovrw, dddad xpyoréov!), and this, because as a general rule the accuser 
pretends to be (would be if he could) a better man than the defendant : 
this (assumption) then always requires confutation’, Should not dei be bei?? 

Bovrera] PovdrAcoOat like €6¢Aew frequently implies a tendency, design, 
intention, or aspiration, real or imaginary—the latter in things inani- 
mate—wants to be, would be, would like to be, if it could; and hence 
here it denotes the assumption or pretension of superior goodness, ‘he 
would be better’. Zell, ad Eth. Nic. lI 1.15 (111 2, 11106 30, Bk.), 
Stallbaum ad Phaed. 74D, Ast ad Phaedr. 230 D, p. 250, Thompson 
ad eundem locum. Viger, pp. 263, 264, n. 77. 

Eth. N, Ill 2, 1110 6 30, 7d 8 dxovotov Bovrerar ever Oar ovK et Tis 
«7A. ‘won’t be called’, ‘don’t choose to be called’, as if it had the choice. 
Hist. Anim. 1 16.11 [495 @ 32], OeXec yap etvas dijepys (wants to be, would 
be if it could; of a general tendency, intention or plan, not completely 
carried out) 6 mAevpor év dmact trois exovow avrov’ adda x.t.A. [the 
Index Aristotelicus does not quote this passage, either under OéAew or 
under 8:zepys, though it is given under mAevpov]. Ib. vit 3. 4[583 4 26], 
ai xaOdpoets Bovdovrat...ov phy éEaxpiBodoi ye x.t.r. (the same); de Part. 
Anim. IV 10, 29, Oeder, Ib. 111 7. 2, 6 éyxebadros BovAerat Sipepys etva. de 
Gen. An. Il 4, 9, 10 (dis eodem sensu). Ib. V 7. 17, [787619], ra & 
dora (nrei ty Tod vevpov vow is used in the same sense. This I 
believe to be a amaf eydpevov, [no instance is given in the Index 
Aristotelicus, s. v. (nretv, where even the passage just quoted is not 
cited]). depart. An. Iv 2. 10, BovAera, ‘is designed to be’; so Eth. N. 
V 7, 1132 @ 21, 6 Stxaorys Bovderat eivat oloy Sixatov epxyvxov, animated 
justice, the embodiment of abstract justice—this is what he is intended 
to be, though he often falls short of it. Ib. c. 8, 1133 5 14, BovdAera 
pévery paddov. de Anima A 3, 407 a 4, Roterat, Plato means or intends, 
Topic. Z 5, 142 6 27, ro 8€ yevos Bovherac TO Ti €oTt ompaiveny. UD Co13s 
151a17. Pol. 116, 1265 6 27, 7 ovvragis dAn B. etva (wodereta) ° is de- 
signed, or intended, to be’. Ib. 1266 a 7, éykdivew B. pos tiv ddcyapxiay, 
Ib. 1 5, 1254 4 27, c. 6, 1255 5 3, c. 12, 1259 5 6, et saepe alibi. [“ Saepe 
per Bovreras eivac significatur quo quid per naturam suam tendit, sive id 
assequitur quo tendit, sive non plene et perfecte assequitur.” Index 
Aristotelicus, where more than forty references are given. ] 

So Latin vedle,; Cic, Orat. XXXIII 117, guem volumus esse eloguentem. 
Hor. A. P. 89, versibus exponi tragicis res comica non vult. 

kaddov 8 dromds éorw k.t.d.] Und. 6 rpéros (or 6 rémos) from above: not 


1 This is the usual way of connecting the parts of the sentence; but I think 
Gaisford’s explanation, quoted above, is certainly to be preferred. 

2 [In cod. abest kat post Tevkpy’ ( (p. 252), ‘ ego addidi; post ¢avely extat el, 
ego kal scripsi: deinde roiré ris, ego robr’ ovis; extremo autem loco del, Muretus 
aliique 6c?” Ussing, in Opuscula Philologica ad Madvigium, 1876, p. 1.] 
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as Victorius, who supposes it to mean an absurd mam. ‘And in general the 
use of it is absurd whenever a man censures (éaxes) others for something 
which he does himself, or would do (if he had the opportunity), or ex- 
horts them to do what he does not do now himself, and never would do 
(under any circumstances)’. The first of these two cases is that of Satan 
rebuking sin; the second that of one who preaches what he does not 
practise. 

§ 8. Top. vil. Definition. The definition of terms is the basis of 
all sound argument, and the ambiguity of terms one of the most abun- 
dant sources of fallacy and misunderstanding. A clear definition is 
therefore necessary for intelligible reasoning. To establish definitions, 
and so come to a clear understanding of the thing in controversy, was, 
as Aristotle tells us, the end and ebject of the Socratic method. The 
use of the definition in dialectics is treated in the Topics, A 15, 107 a 36 
—b 5 [Grote’s Ar. 1 p. 404], B 2, 109 6 13 seq. and 30 seq. Cic. Topic. v 
26—VII 32. De Inv. 1117. 53—56, Orat. Part. x11 41. De Orat. 11 39. 
164. Quint. V Io, 36, and 54 seq- 

The first example of the argument from definition, is the inference 
drawn by Socrates at his trial from the definition of rd darpdmov, Plat, 
Apol. Socr. c. 15. Meletus accuses him of teaching his young associates 
not to believe in the gods recognized by the state, and introducing other 
new divinities, €repa Satuoma xawa, in their place. Socrates argues that 
upon Meletus’ own admission he believes in dada divine things (27 C); 
but divine things or works imply a workman; and therefore a belief in 
8aizdma necessarily implies a belief in the authors of those works, viz. 
Saipoves. But daipoves are universally held to be either Oeoi or Oedy 
maides (27 D), and therefore in either case a belief in darydma still implies 
a belief in the gods, The conclusion is rod avrov elvat Sapona Kar 
Ocia nryeioOat (E). 

In Xenophon’s apology this argument is entirely omitted; and So- 
ctates is represented as interpreting the xawa daisdva (which he is 
accused of introducing) of 7é dasyovov, the divine sign which checked 
him when he was about to do wrong; and this is referred to the class of 
divine communications—oracles, omens, divination and so forth. 

As to the status of the daisoves opinions varied: but the usual conception 
of them was, as appears in Hesiod, Op.et D. 121, and many passages of 
Plato, Timaeus, Laws (VIII 848 D, Gedy re kal rav éEmopevan Bevis Saipdyev), 
IV 713 B, ovx dvOpdmous dAda yévous Oecorépov re Kal dpeivovos, Saipovas, 
and elsewhere, that they were an order of beings, like angels, interme- 
diate between men and gods, and having the office of tutelary deities or 
guardian angels to the human race. So Hesiod, u. s., Theogn. 1348 (of 
Ganymede), Plat. Phaedo 108 B, 107 D, 113 D. Aristotle seems to imply 
the same distinction when he says, de Div. per Somn. I 2, init., that 
dreams are not 6e’mepmra, because they are natural, Saipoma pevrou 7 yap 
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Tovs py) KoTplous OVX Evos TWUATOS dyaTrav droAav- 
vows Saypovia, ddX ov Gela. This argument of Socrates is repeated, II 
18. 2, more at length, and with some difference of detail. 

The second example is taken from Iphicrates’ speech upon the 
prosecution of Harmodius, the Siky mpds “Appyddiov, supra § 6, “cum Har- 
modius generis obscuritatem obiiceret, definitione generosi et propingut 
fastum adversarii repressit et decus suum defendit.” Schrader. Har- 
modius had evidently been boasting of his descent from the famous 
Harmodius, and contrasting his own noble birth with the low origin of 
Iphicrates, The latter replies, by defining true nobility to be merit, 
and not mere family distinction (comp. II 15, and the motto of Trinity 
College, virtus vera nobilitas (luv. vult. 20 nobilitas sola est atque 
ynica virtus]); ‘for Harmodius (himself) and Aristogeiton had no 
nobility anterior to their noble deed’. Next as to the relationship 
which Harmodius claimed : he himself is in reality more nearly related 
to Harmodius than his own descendant: true kinsmanship is shewn in 
similarity of actions: ‘at all events my deeds are more nearly akin to 
those of Harmodius and Aristogeiton than thine’. This is still more 
pointedly expressed in Plutarch’s version, ’Anop6éypara Baothéwv kal orpa- 
tnyav Iphicr. e’, p. 187 B, mpos S€ ‘Appodtoy, rov rod madatov ‘Appodiov dmdyovoy, 
els Suoyéverav adt@ oWopovpevoy Epny* Td pev eudv am’ epod yévos Gpyerat, 
70 d€ cov ev gol maverat. This seems to be taken, with alterations, from 
a speech of Lysias, ap. Stob. flor. 86. 15, quoted by Sauppe, Fragm. 
Lys. XVIII. Or. Add. 111 180. Another form of Iphicrates’ saying, briefer 
still, is found in Pseudo-Plut. mept evyevefas c. 21 (ap. Sauppe u. s.), 
"Ipexparns dvediCopevos els dvaryéverav’ yd aptw, etre, Tou yévous. 

The ¢hird is taken from the Alexander of some unknown apologist, 
quoted before, § 5, and § 12; and c. 24.7 and 9. On this Schrader; 
“sententia illius videtur haec esse: Paridem intemperantem habendum 
non esse, una quippe Helena contentum. Argumentum e definitione 
temperantis (temperantiae) petitum.” Similarly Victorius, “ui xédopuos est 
qui una contentus non est...sed quot videt formosas mulieres tot amat. 
Cum sola Helena ipse contentus vixerit, non debet intemperans vocari.” 

évés therefore is ‘one only’, and dyamav ‘to be satisfied with’. dmdédavats, 
of sensual enjoyment, Eth. N. 1 3, sub init., 6 dmoXavorikds Bios, the life 
of a Sardanapalus. Ib, III 13, 1118 @ 30, drodavcet, 4} ylvera waca Se 


apis Kal ev ouriows kal €v morois kal trois appodiciots Aeyouévors. VIL 6, 
1148 @ 5, Tas cwparikas amoNaveets. 
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The fourth is, the reason that Socrates gave for refusing to go to paya 
visit to Archelaus ; that it would be ignominious to him, to receive favours 
from a man, and then not to have the power of requiting the benefits 
(good treatment) in the same way as one would injuries (ill treatment). 
This was a new definition, or an extension of the ordinary one, of 88pus, 
which is “wanton outrage,” supra Il 2. 5, an act of aggression. dps 
usually implies hostility on the part of him who inflicts it; in this case 
the offer of a supposed benefit is construed as inflicting the ignominy. 

The abstract v8prs, for the concrete vBpiarixdv, occurs often elsewhere, 
as in Soph. Oed. Col. 883, dp’ ovy dBpis rad’; KP. bBpus' ddd’ dvexréa. 
Arist, Ran. 21, ef’ ody UBpis radr’ éori; Lysistr. 658, Nub. 1299. Simi- 
larly Ter. Andr. 1 5. 2, gud est sé hoc non contumelia est? (Reisig.ad loc. 
Soph.) And in other words; @& picos (i.e. puonrov hated object) eis 
"EAAnvas, Eur. Iph. T. 512; & picos, Med. 1323, and Soph. Philoct. 991. 
Gdyos for adyewvov, Aesch. Pr. Vinct. 261. Eur. Ion, 528 yéAws for yedoiov, 
and Dem. de F. L. § 82, gor: d€ ratra yeAws, paddov 8 dvaicxurria Seu. 
Arist. Acharn. 125, ratra S77 ovK ayxovn. 

The contempt of Archelaus implied in this refusal is noticed by 
Diog. Laert., Vit. Socr. II 5, 25, umepedpovnae dé kal "ApyeAdov Tov Make- 
Sdvos...unre map’ avrovs dmeAOay ; and see Schneider’s note on Xenophon, 
Apol. Socr. § 17, on Socrates’ ordinary conduct in respect of the ac- 
ceptance of fees and gratuities and favours in general. On Archelaus 
and his usurpation of the throne of Macedonia, and his tyranny and 
crimes, see Plato Gorg. c. XXVI p. 470 C—47I C. 

‘For all these first define the term (they are about to use), and then, 
having found its true essence and nature, they proceed to draw their 
inference (conclude) from it on the point that they are arguing. The 
pos or dpiopés, ‘definition’, is itself defined at length, Metaph, A 12, 
1037 6 25, seq.: and more briefly Top. A 8, 103 4 15, 101 4 39, Z 6, 
143 6 20. The definition of a thing is its Adyos, ré ri Fy elvar onpaivor, 
that which expresses the formal cause of a thing; the whatit was to 
be, the essence of it,.or that which makes it what it is. Only eidy or 
species can, strictly speaking, be defined: the definition ot the eidos 
gives the yévos, the essentials, together with the d:agopd, or specific 
difference: and these two cuustitute the definition; which is here 
accordingly said to express ré ri éori, ‘the, what the thing really is’. 
On the definition see Waitz, Organ. 11 p. 398, and Trend. £7. Log. Ar. 
§ 54, et seq. This topic of definition afterwards became ‘the ordots 
Gpix}, nomen or finitio; one of the legal ‘issues’, on which see Intro- 
duction, Appendix E to Bk III pp. 397—400. 

§ 9. Top. Vill. ek rod mocayés] Between the topics of definition 
and division (§ 10) is introduced this topic of ambiguous terms, or words 
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that are susceptible of many and various senses, such as good (Top. A 15, 
106 a 4[Grote’s Av. 1 p. 402]); which must be carefully examined to see 
whether or no they are all of them applicable to the argument. It is treated 
at great length in Top. A 15, and again B 3; and is inserted here (be- 
tween definition and division) because it zs equally applicable to both 
(Brandis). The exhaustive treatment bestowed upon it in the Topics 
supersedes the necessity of dwelling on it here; and we are accordingly 
referred to that treatise for illustration of it. Brandis, u.s., p. 19, objects 
to mept rod dpOds, “that there is nothing in the Topics which throws 
any light upon the enigmatical dp@és ;” and proposes mepi rod ef dpOas 
‘upon the right use of the terms’, i.e. whether it can be applied properly 
in any one of its various senses or not. But surely the reading of the 
text may be interpreted as it stands in precisely the same meaning: 
oloy év romtxois (AéAexrat, Or Sudpiorat) wept rod dpbads (xpjaba avr), ‘as 
in the Topics (we have treated) of the right use of the terms’. Muretus 
has omitted the words in his transl. as a gloss: and Victorius, followed 
by Schrader and Buhle, understands it as a reference, not directly to the 
Topics, but to the ‘dialectical art’, as elsewhere, I1 22. 10, for instance— 
see Schrader’s note on II 25.3. “Disciplina Topica intelligenda est.” 
Buhle. It seems to me to be a avect and explicit reference to the 
passages of the Topics above mentioned, in which the right way of 
dealing with these ambiguous terms is described. 

§ 10. Top. IX. €k dsaipécews] the topic of division. This is the 
division of a genus into its edn or species ; as appears from the example, 
thé three motives to crime; from which the inference is drawn. Fimdtiond 
subiecta maxime videntur genus, species, differens, proprium. Ex his 
omnibus argumenta ducuntur, Quint. V 10.55. Top. B 2,109 4 13—29. 
lr 6, 120 a 34[Grote’s Av. 1 p. 435]. On dsaipeois in demonstration, use 
and abuse, see Anal. Pr.131. Trendel. ZZ. Log. Ar.§ 58, p.134.seq. Cic. 
Topic. v 28, XXII 83, de Orat. 11 39. 165, S7 Jars (rei quaeritur) partitione, 
hoc modo: aut senatui parendum de salute rei publicae fuit aut aliud con- 
silium instituendum aut sua sponte faciendum; aliud consilium, superbum; 
suum, adrogans; utendum igttur fuit consilio senatus. Quint. V to. 
63, 65 seq. Ad probandum valet, et ad refellendum, § 65. Periculosum ; 
requires caution in the use, § 67. The example, which illustrates the 
topic by the three motives to crime or wrong-doing, pleasure, profit, 
and honour, is taken from Isocrates’ dvridoois, §§ 217—220, as Spengel 
points out, Zrans. Bav. Acad. 1851, p. 20, note. All the three are suc- 
cessively applied to test the accusation (of corrupting youth) that his 
enemies have brought against him, and all of them are found to be 
unsuitable to explain the alleged fact. He therefore concludes by the 
method of exhaustion, that having no conceivable motives, he is not 
guilty. It must however be observed that Ar.’s 8d 8€ ro rplrov odd 
avroi act, is not supported by anything in Isocrates’ text. The causes 
and motives of actions have been already divided in 1 10, with a very 
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different result. The same terms are there employed, dieAdpeba § 6, 
and d:arpécecs § 11. 

For an example of this topic, see II 23. 22 in the note, 

On the inference from ‘disjunctive judgments’, see Thomson, Laws 
of Thought, § 90, p. 160. 

§ 11. Top. x. e& éraywyfs] The rudimentary kind of induction, 
of which alone Rhetoric admits: two or three similar c cases being ad= 
duced to prove a general rule, from which the ifferencé is drawn as ta” 
the present. case. It ee recment Fron 3 analogy, or cases in point. 
This and the following, says Brandis, u.s., naturally find nothing cor- 
responding to them in the Topics. Cic. ne Or. Il 40. 168, ex similitu- 
dine; si ferae partus suos diligunt, gua nos in liberos nostros indulgentia 
esse debemus? &c. Quint. V 10. 73, est argumentorum locus ex similibus, 
si continentia virtus, utique et abstinentia: Si fidem debet tutor, et pro- 
curator. Hoc est ex co genere quod émaywynv Graect vocant, Cicero induc- 
tionem. 

é€k ths Temapybias| Sikns; comp. § 6, év rH mpos ‘Appodiov. An extract 
‘from the well-known Peparethian case’, about the parentage of a child; 
the speaker adduces two analogous cases, or cases in point, to prove the 
rule which he wishes to establish, that it is the mother who is the best 
judge of the parentage of the child. Gaisford quotes Homer, Od. A 215, 
pytnp pev 7 ewe you rod eppeva, avtap eywye ovK 018" ov yap Te Tis éov 
yovov avtos dvéyvo: on which Eustathius; doxet d€ kal TO "Aptororédet Ta 
elpnpeva opbas eyewv. 

IlemapnOias’] “Concionis (ut puto) sive alterius generis scriptionis 
nomen est Peparethia,” Victorius. But in that case it would be masc. 
(with Adyos understood), not feminine: and the analogy of § 6 is also in 
favour of the ellipse of Sékys. Otherwise we might understand énayoyjjs, 
or yuvatkos. 

The meaning is, ‘Another topic of inference is induction; as, for 
instance, it may be inferred as a general rule from the Peparethian case, 
that in the case of children (as to the true parentage of children) women 
always distinguish the truth better (than the other sex)’, And the same 
rule has been applied, from a similar induction, in two other recorded 
cases; ‘for, in the first, (on the one hand), at Athens, in a dispute in 
which Mantias the orator was engaged with his son (about his legiti- 
macy), the mother declared the fact (of the birth, and so gained the 
cause for her child); and in the second, at Thebes, in a dispute between 
Ismenias and Stilbo (for the paternity of a child), Dodonis (the mother) 


1 Peparethus, one of a small group of islands (Sciathus, Icus, Halonnesus, 
Scyrus; Strab. Thessal. 1x 5) off the coast of Magnesia, mpdxewra: raw Mayvyjrur, 
Strabo u.s. (vfoos ula rGv Kuxdddwr, Steph. Byz. s.v., una ex Cycladibus, Buhle. 
ovx darofev EvBolas, Suidas), N.E. of Euboea: famous for its wine, Soph. Phil. 548, 
ebBorpwv IlerdpnOov, Aristoph. Thesmoph. Sec. Fr. 1 (ap. Athen. 1 29, A [Aristoph. 
fragm. 301. Dind. ed. 5]) Meineke, Hragm. Com. 11 1076. Comp. Herm. Fragm. 
Phorm, 2 12 (ap. eund. IT 410). 
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made a declaration that it belonged to Ismenias; and in consequence 
Thettaliscus was always regarded as Ismenias’ son’. 

‘Mantias the orator’, whose name does not appear in Smith’s Bzogr. 
Dict., may be the same person who is mentioned as the father of Manti- 
theus and Boeotus, of the deme of Thoricus, Dem. Boeot.-de nom. $$ 7, 
10; comp. §§ 30 (bis), 37. [‘Mantias proposed that Plangon should declare 
on oath before an arbitrator, whether Boeotus and Pamphilus were her 
sons by Mantias or not. She had assured him privately that if the oath 
in the affirmative were tendered to her, she would decline to take it... She, 
however, unexpectedly swore that they were her sons by Mantias,’ From 
Mr Paley’s Introd. to Dem. Or. 39, Select Private Orations, I p. 131. 
Comp. supplementary notes on pp. 134 and 182], 

Ismenias, whose name likewise is wanting in Smith’s Dzc¢., was in 
all probability the one somewhat celebrated in Theban history, as leader, 
with Autoclides, of the anti-Lacedaemonian party at Thebes, mentioned 
by Xenophon, Hellen. v 2.25 seq. He was-accused by his opponent 
Leontiades, tried, and put to death by a court appointed for the purpose 
by the Lacedaemonians, who were then (383 B.C.) in occupation of the 
Cadmeia, Xen. Ib. §§ 35, 36, Grote, Hist. Gr. X pp. 80, 85, 86 [chap LXXvI]. 
His name is also associated by Mr Grote, H. G. X 380, 387, 391 [chap. 
LXXIX], with that of Pelopidas, as one of the ambassadors to the court of 
Artaxerxes at Susa in 367 B.C.; and again, as taken prisoner with him by 
Alexander of Pherae in the following year. The authority for these state- 
ments appears to be Plutarch, Artax. xx1I for the first; and Id. Pelopid. 
XXIX sub fin. for the second: Xenophon does not mention him in this 
connexion. At all events, it was not the same Ismenias, that was put to 
death in 383, and accompanied Pelopidas, as ambassador and captive, in 
367 and 3661, Of Stilbon, and the other persons named, I can find no 
further particulars. 

‘And another instance from Theodectes’ “law”—if to those who have 
mismanaged other people’s horses we don’t entrust horses of our own, or 
(our ships) to those who have upset the ships of others; then, if the rule 
hold universally, those who have ill guarded or maintained the safety 
and well-being of others, are not to be employed in (entrusted with) the 
preservation of our own’, Sauppe, Fragm. Theod. Néuos (Or. Ad, 111 

1 The ame Ismenias appears to have been traditional in Boeotia from the very 
earliest times. “Icynvins 6 Bowstios is mentioned in the biography of Homer 
ascribed to Herodotus, §§ 2, 3, as one of the original settlers of the new colony 
of Cuma in Aeolia, and carrying with him Homer's mother Critheis, 
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247), thinks with every appearance of probability that Theodectes’ 
‘law’ “(declamationem) ad rationes militum mercenariorum lege ab 
Atheniensibus accurate ordinandas pertinuisse,” Both the fragments 
quoted by Aristotle, here, and again § 17, agree perfectly with this view. 
The extract here stigmatizes the folly shewn by the Athenians in entrust- 
ing their interests to mercenaries—like Charidemus and his fellows—who 
have already shewn their incapacity and untrustworthiness whilst in the 
employment of others—foreign princes and states—who have used their 
services. The other extract, § 17, is to shew that by their gross miscon- 
duct and the mischief they have already done, most of them—with the 
exception perhaps of men like Strabax. and Charidemus—have entirely 
disqualified themselves for employment. From the example in Theo- 
dectes’ ‘law’, the general principle may be inferred, that it is folly to 
entrust with the care of our own interests and the management of our 
affairs such as have already shewn themselves incapable by previous 
failures in like cases. The argument from the analogy of trades and 
professions is quite in the manner of Socrates and Plato. 

On Theodectes himself and his works, see note on II 23.3, and the 
reterences there. 

"AAkiSdpas] Of Alcidamas and his writings, see note on I 13.2, and 
the reff. This fragment is referred by Sauppe, Fragm, Alcid. 5, to Al- 
cidamas’ Mouceiov; of which he says, on fragm, 6, that he supposes it 
to have been: “promptuarium quoddam rhetoricum, quod declamationes 
de variis rebus contineret” [“ A/kidamas...sein mannigfaltige rhetorische 
Probesticke umfassendes Buch yovociov nannte,” Vahlen, der Rhetor A lki- 
damas, p. 495]. Alcidamas’ Meconnakds Aéyos is quoted, I 13.2,and II 23.1. 

Tdptor yoov—1 modus] translated in Camd. Fourn. of Cl. and Sacred 
Phil. No. 9, Vol. 1. p. 267. 

rovs gopovs] are here the great ‘wits’, men of genius; men distin- 
guished (not here specially as ar¢ists, but) for literature, learning, or 
wisdom in general. 

Of Archilochus, his life, character, and writings, a good account is to 
be found in Mure, Azs¢. Gr. Lit. Vol. 111. p. 138 seq. (Bk. 11, ch, iii), in 
which the Bracdnpuia noted by Alcidamas, as well as his great celebrity, 
is abundantly illustrated. See also Miiller, Hzst. Gr. Lit. c. X1 §§ 6—10, 
and 14.: Archilochum proprio rabies armavit tambo, Hor. A, P. 79 (with 
Orelli’s note). Parios ambos, Ib. Ep. 1 19.23 seq. 

ovk dvra roXirny] This, the vulgata lectio, is retained by Bekker, and 
even (for once) by Spengel, though A* has wodirixov. In favour of this, 
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the reading of the best MS, it may be urged, that wodérnv would represent 
the Chians as disclaiming Homer as their fellow-citizen, quite contrary 
to the pertinacity with which they ordinarily urged their claim to the 
honour of his birthplace. This was carried so far, that Simonides in 
one of his fragments, Eleg. Fragm. 85 line 2 (Bergk), says of a quotation 
from Homer, Xios Zeerev dvjp. Comp. Thucyd. 11 104. On this ‘Ionic’ 
claim, see further in Mure, Hés¢. Gk. Lit. Vol. 11 p. 202. On the other 
hand ov zoAlrny may mean—as Miiller supposes, Hzst. Gk. Lit. ch. V 
§ 1—that they claimed, not Homer's dirth, but merely his residence 
among them. The other reading moditixov affords an equally good 
sense ; that his Chian fellow-countrymen conferred honours upon Homer, 
though not upon the ordinary ground of public services, or active 
participation in the business of public life; as the Athenians—had 
they so pleased—might have dealt with Plato. 

kai ep yuvaika ovcav] “Sappho so far surpassed all other women in 
intellectual and literary distinction that her fellow-countrymen, the 
Mytileneans, assigned to her the like honours with the men, whom 
she equalled in renown ; admitted by her countrymen of every age to 
be the only female entitled to rank on the same level with the more 
illustrious poets of the male sex.” Mure, H. G. ZL. Vol. Il p. 273, 
Sappho. He refers to this passage. Chzlon, Mure, Ib. p. 392. Diog. 
Laert., vit. Chil. 68, substitutes the ephory for the seat in the yepovoia 
as the honour conferred on Chilon by the Lacedaemonians. 

giroroyo] ‘of a literary turn’. 

"Iradtdrat] (SuceAco@rar) Greek settlers in Italy (and Sicily). Victorius 
remarks that these are properly distinguished from “Irado/, the original 
inhabitants, who would not have understood Pythagoras’ learning, or 
institutions, or moral precepts. 

Pythagoras, according to the received account, as reported by Diogenes 
Laertius, vit. Pyth., was a native of Samos, to which after various travels 
he was returning, when, finding it oppressed by the tyranny of Polycrates, 
he started for Croton in Italy ; kdxei vopous Oels rots "Irakwdras edoéaa6n 
‘ovy Tois padntais, of mpdos rods Tpraxoclous dvres @kovopovv dpicra ta 
mohitixd, @ate oxeddv apirroxpariay eivar Thy moduretay, § 3. In what 
way the honour of his new fellow-citizens was expressed rather by re- 
spect and admiration, than by substantial rewards, may be gathered from 
the famous avrés pa of his pupils, and from a notice in Diogenes, 
§ 14, ovra & eOavpacOn x.t.d. 

Anaxagoras was a native of Clazomenae in Ionia, but, rédos dzo- 
XopiTdreeAéppaxor avrd0 karéatpeyev. Diog. Laert., Anaxagoras, § 14 
a custom held in his honour, Ib, rehevtycavra 5) adrov %ayav dente 
of Aapryarnvol kal éréypawav" ’EvOdde, mheiorov dAnOeins em répua mepioas 
ovpaviov Koopou, ketrat ’Avafaydpas, § 1 & 
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/ kal AGnvaior] ita vulg. et vet. transl. Lat. “8re "A@qvaior, A* apud 
Vict. et Gaisf.” Spengel. Accordingly Bekker, Ed. 3, Spengel and Vahlen 
now read 6t °A@, preceded by the mark of something omitted. And 
in fact, as Spengel observes, what follows is not a proper continuation 
of the preceding quotation from Alcidamas, but a new example of the 
general topic of induction. The general rule which is derived from the 
two following instances has fallen out, or something suggesting it, to 
which 67 refers, has been omitted either by a copyist, or possibly in his 
haste by the author himself. Aristotle is capable of this; continuing 
perhaps to quote from Alcidamas, he may have neglected to supply 
the proper connexion. The general principle that is to be inferred 
from the induction may be the Platonic paradox that the true statesmen 
are philosophers: this appears from the three examples, ‘that the 
Athenians flourished and were happy under the laws of Solon, and 
the Lacedaemonians under those of Lycurgus; and at Thebes, the pros- 
perity (or flourishing condition) of the city was coeval with the accession 
of its leaders to philosophy’. I have rendered the last words thus to 
express éyévovro. But the meaning of the whole is doubtless as Victorius 
gives it, that the happiness of Thebes, that is, its virtue and glory, began 
and ended with the philosophy of its leaders. This is inadequately 
expressed by éyévovro, which only conveys the beginning of the co- 
incidence: and, if the explanation of the suppressed rule be right, 
would have been better represented by dya of hirtocoho mpoorarar 
éyévovro. The last word is a correction of Victorius from Ms A‘ for the 
vulgata lectio édéyovro. (The leaders here referred to are Epaminondas 
and Pelopidas.) 

§ 12. Top. XI. This is an inference ék kpiceas, ‘from an authoritative 
judgment or decision already pronounced upon the same question, or 
one like it, or the opposite’ (opposites may always be inferred from 
opposites) ; ‘either universally and at all times’ (supply obra Kexpixaow) 
‘or, in default of that, by the majority, or the wise—either all or most— 
or good’, This topic, like the last, is naturally wanting in the dialectical 
Topics, to which it is inappropriate. Brandis, u. s. 

Cicero, Top. xx 78, mixes up this topic with the authority of cha- 
racter, the jos év r@ Aéyovrs, which ought not to be confourided though 
they have much in common ; the authority being derived from the same 
source, intellectual and moral pre-eminence, but employed in different 
ways. The former of the two is made supplementary to the other, 
sed et oratores et philosophos et poetas et historicos: ex quorum et dictis 
et scriptis saepe auctoritas petitur ad faciendam fidem, Quintilian omits 
it in his enumeration, V 10. : 
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We have here, and in the following sentence, a classification of 
‘authorities’ from whose foregone decisions we may draw an inference 
as to the truth of a statement, or the rectitude of a principle, act, or 
course of policy which we have to support; or the reverse. Such are 
the universal consent of mankind}, guod semper, quod ubique, quod 
ab omnibus: short of that, the judgment of the majority: or of the 
‘wise’, especially professional men, éxperts, pre-eminently skilled in 
any art, science, practice, pursuit, or the majority of ¢hem: or, lastly, 
the good, the right-minded, and therefore sound judging; whose minds 
are unclouded by passion or partiality, unbiassed by prejudice, clear 
to decide aright: men of ¢pévnois who have acguired the habit of right 
judgment in practical business and moral distinctions. The good, or 
virtuous man, the dpdvipos or dyabds, or the dpOds Aoyos, appears again 
and again in Aristotle’s Moral and Political writings as the true 
standard of judgment. Comp. Rhet. 1 6.25, dyaOov, 6 rév hpovipev tis 
4 Trav ayabay avdpav i yuvatkav mpoexpvey, and see note and references there. 

The wise, as authorities; particularly judges and legislators, as well 
as poets, philosophers, statesmen, prophets and seers, and the like; are 
one class of uaprupes (as attesting the truth of a statement or principle) 
of the drexvou mires, I 15. 13, seq.: where Homer, Periander, Solon, 
Themistocles (as an interpreter of oracles), and Plato, are selected as 
examples. 

7 ef avrol of kpivovres] again kexpixacow. ‘Or again, (special classes of 
authorities,) if the judges themselves, or those whose authority they 
accept (have already pronounced upon the point); or those whose deci- 
sion we have no Jower of opposing, such as our lords and masters (any 
one that has power, controul, over us, with whom it is /o//y to contend); 
or those whose decision it is not r7gh¢ to oppose, as gods, father, pastors 
and masters’ (whom we are dound in duty to obey). 

‘An instance of this is what Autocles said in his speech on the pro- 
secution of Mixidemides’ (this is lit. ‘as Aut. said, what he did say against 
M.’) ‘that’ (before ei supply Seuvov elvar aut tale aliguid, ‘it was monstrous 
that, to think that’—) ‘the dread goddesses’ (the Eumenides or Erinnyes) 
‘should be satisfied to bring their case® before the Areupayus, and Mixi- 
demides not!’ That is,that the authority of thecourthad been proved by the 
submission of the Eumenides, Mixidemides was therefore bound to submit 
in like manner: the jurisdiction and its claims had been already decided. 
Of the circumstances of the case nothing further is known: but it seems 


1 On the force of this argument from universal consent, see Cic. Tuse. Disp. I ce. 
12, 13, 14, 1§: especially 13, 30 (of the belief in God), and 15, 35, omnium con- 
sensus naturae vox est, seq. With which compare the maxim, Vox populi vox Dei. 

2 Slxnv dodvat is here, as in Thuc. 1 28, Sfxas 7Oedov Sodvat, ‘to submit to trial or 
adjudication’: comp. Aesch. c. Ctes. § 124, and the phrase Sixny dodvac at aBely, 
denoting a general legal settlement of differences. The usual meaning is ‘to pay 
the penalty or give satisfaction’. 
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from the allusion here, that Mixid. had first refused to submit to the 
Court of Areopagus the trial of some charge against him, on which he 
was subsequently, and consequently, prosecuted in one of the ordinary 
courts of Autocles. 

The appearance of the ceyval Oeai as prosecutors in the court of the 
Areopagus is of course a reference to their prosecution of Orestes in 
Aeschylus’ Eumenides. Of Mixidemides we know but the name. Au- 
totles was a much more important personage. He was an Athenian, 
son of Strombichides, Xen. Hellen. v1 3. 2, one of the seven ambassadors 
sent to the congress at Sparta in 371 B.C., in the spring before the battle 
of Leuctra, Xen. 1. c., who report his speech § 7. Xenophon (u.s. § 7) 
calls him pdda a ANG pntwp, ‘a very careful orator’ (so Sturz, Lex. 
Xen. and Lexx. but I think rather, ‘dexterous’, one who could readily ¢urn 
himself about to anything, ‘versatile’: and so apparently Suidas, who 
renders it dyyivovs). Autocles was again employed in 362—361 “in place 
of Ergophilus (Rhet. 11 3.13) to carry on war for Athens in the Helle- 
spont and Bosporus.” (Grote.) Xenophon’s Hellenics do not reach this 
date. His operations against Cotys in the Chersonese, and subsequent 
trial, are mentioned by Demosth. c. Aristocr. § 104 and c. Polycl. § 12, 
and his name occurs, pro Phorm. § 53 [A. Schaefer’s Dem. u. s. Zett 
I pp. 64,134 and 111 2, p. 158]. See Grote, AH. G. X 223 [c. LXxvit], and 
511 seq.[c. LXxXx]. Another Autocles, 6 ToApaiov, is mentioned by Thuc. 
IV 53, and again c. 119: and another by Lysias, mpds Sivwva § 12: anda 
fourth by Aeschines, de F. Leg. § 155. 

‘Or (another example) Sappho’s saying, that death must be an evil: 
for the gods have so decided; else they would have died themselves’: 
using the gods as an authority for the truth of her dictum. 

‘Or again, as Aristippus to Plato, when he pronounced upon some 
point in—as he, Aristippus, thought—a somewhat too authoritative tone, 
“Nay but,” said he, “our friend”—meaning Socrates—‘“never used to 
speak like ‘that. $e 

Aristippus draws an inference from the authority of their common 
master—who never dictated, but left every question open to free discus- 
sion, always assuming his own ignorance, and desire to be instructed 
rather than to instruct—to the proper rule in conducting philosophical 
discussion. On Aristippus see Grote’s Plato, Vol. III. p. 530, seq. 
ch, XXXVIIL. 

On this passage, see Grote, Plato, 111 471, and note. In qualification 
of what is there said of Plato’s ‘arrogance’, so far as it can be gathered 


i 
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from our text, take Victorius’ commentary on os gero, with which I 
entirely agree: “quae sequuntur verba modestiam Platonis defendunt, et 
paene declarant sine causa Aristippum arrogantiae eum insumulasse ; 
addit enim ds gero, ut opinio illius erat.” I will not however deny that 
Plato may even in conversation have been occasionally guilty of dogma- 
tizing: in his latest writings, such as the Timaeus and Laws, and toa 
less degree in the Republic, such a tendency undoubtedly shews itself: 
but by far the larger portion of his dialogues, which represent probably 
nearly three-fourths of his entire life, are pervaded by a directly opposite 
spirit, and are the very impersonation of intellectual freedom. Following 
the method and practice of his master, he submits every question as it 
arises to the freest dialectical discussion, so that it is often impossible to 
decide which way (at the period of writing any particular dialogue) his 
own opinion inclines; and always presents in the strongest light any 
objections and difficulties in the thesis which he is maintaining. I think 
at all events with Victorius that Aristotle at any rate lends no counte- 
nance here to Aristippus’ charge of dogmatic assumption. So far as his 
outward bearing and demeanour were concerned, I can conceive that he 
may have been haughty and reserved, possibly even morose: but a habit 
of ‘laying down the law’, or of undue assumption and pretension in lec- 
turing and discussion—which is what Aristippus appears here to attri- 
bute to him—seems to me to be inconsistent with what we know from 
his dialogues to have been the ordinary habit of his mind, at least until 
he was already advanced in life’. 

émayyeATiKdtepov| émayyéAkecOar is to ‘announce’, ‘make public 
profession of’, as of an art, pursuit, business, practice. Ken. Memor, 
12.7, ém aperyv, of the Sophists, who ‘made a profession of teaching 
virtue’, So IWpwraydpov émdyyeApa, Rhet. 11 24. 11. This ‘profession’ 
may or may not carry with it the notion of pretension without perform- 
ance, imposture, sham, dawopuevn copia, Show without substance: and it 
is by the context and the other associations that the particular meaning 
must be determined. Thus when Protagoras says of himself, rodro 
€or, 3 3., TO emayyeApa 6 emayyéddopat, he certainly does not mean to 
imply that he is an impostor: when Aristotle 1 c. applies the term to 
him, this is by no means so certain; judging by his account of the 
Sophists, de Soph. El. 1,165 a 19 seq. Instances of both usages may be 
found in Ast, Lex. Plat. There can be no doubt that undue assumption 
or pretension is meant to be conveyed by Aristippus in applying the 
word to Plato’s tone and manner. 

‘And Agesipolis repeated the inquiry of the God at Delphi, which 
he had previously made (of the God) at Olympia (Apollo at Delphi, 
Zeus at Olympia), whether his opinion coincided with his father’s ; 


: ae ; 
I have expressed my opinion upon some points of Plato’s character, in con- 


trast with that of Aristotle, in Introd. to transl. of Gorgias p. xxvii, and note; to 
which I venture here to refer, / 
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assuming or inferring’ (#s sc. from the obvious duty of respecting the 
authority of a father) ‘the disgracefulness of pronouncing the contrary’, 

For v. 1. ‘Hynourmos Victorius and Muretus had proposed to substitute 
*Aynoimons, from Xen. Hellen. Iv 7. 2, which has been adopted in the 
recent editions of Bekker and Spengel; being also confirmed by a varia. 
tion in the old Latin Transl., which has Hegesippus polis. See Spengel in 
Trans. Bav. Acad. 1851, p. 53. Gaisford in /Vot, Var. and Victorius, 
Xenophon in the passage cited tells the whole story. Agesipolis is the 
first of the three kings of Sparta of that name, who came to the throne 
in 394 B.c. (Clinton, /. H. 11 p. 205). His expedition into Argolis, to 
which the consultation of the oracle was preparatory, was in 390 (Clinton, 
F. H. sub anno). This Agesipolis has been not unnaturally confounded 
with his more distinguished fellow-citizen and contemporary Agesilaus, 
to whom Plutarch, Reg. et Imper. Apophthegm., Agesilaus 7, p. 191 B, 
erroneously ascribes this saying as an afophthegm (Gaisford). And simi- 
larly Diodorus, XIV 97, has substituted the latter name for the former in 
his account of (apparently) the same event that Xenophon is relating in 
the passage above cited. See Schneider’s note ad locum. 

‘And Isocrates’ argument about Helen, to shew that she was vir- 
tuous and respectable, (as she must have been) since (cimep, if—as he 
did) she was approved by Theseus (Theseus decided, or gave judgment 
in her favour)’. Aristotle’s éxpivey expresses Isocrates’ dyamjoavras Kat 
Oavpacavras. See ante, 1 6.25. The passage of Isocrates referred to 
occurs in his Helen §§ 18—22. Compare especially §§ 21,22. He con- 
cludes thus, wept dé rdév ott madaiayv mpoonkes Tois Kat’ ekeivoy TOV ypdvoy 
ed ppovncasw cpovoodyras nas haiverOa, to give way to their authority. 

‘ And the case of Alexander (Paris) whom the (three) goddesses (Juno, 
Minerva, Venus) preferred’ (selected, decided, by preference; mpo, before 
all others; to adjudge the prize of beauty). This instance is given 
before, with the preceding, in I 6. 25. 

‘ And—as Isocrates says, to prove that (671) Evagoras was a man of 
worth—Conon, at all events after his misfortune, left all the rest and 
came to Evagoras’. Evagoras, the subject of Isocrates’ panegyric, Or, 
1x, was king of Salamis in Cyprus. In the spring of 404 B.C., after the 
defeat of Aegospotami (Svorvyjaas), he fled for refuge to Evagoras, Xen. 
Hellen. 11 1.29; the words dvorvyncas ws Evayopay 7A are a direct quo- 
tation from the Oration, § 52. This incident of Conon’s forced visit is 
absurdly embellished, exaggerated, and distorted from its true significance 
by the voluble panegyrist, § 51 seq. 
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§13. Top. XII. é« rév pepav] the argument from the parts to the whole. 
This topic, so briefly dispatched here, is much more clearly and fully set 
forth in the Topics, B 4, 111 @ 33 seq. [Grote’s A7v.1 p.417], to which we 
are referred; the same example being given in both, The parts and whole, 
are the species and genus. Anything of which the genus or whole can be 
predicated must likewise fall under one of its species, because the species 
taken together make up the genus ; if knowledge for instance be pre- 
dicable of something, then some one of its parts or branches—grammar, 
music or some other species of knowledge—must needs be predicable 
of the same; otherwise it is no part of knowledge. And the same 
applies to the declensions—mapavipws deyopeva, the same root or notion 
with altered terminations—of the words representing the genus; what 
is true of émiorjun &c. is equally true of emotypor, ypayparikos, wovorkds. 
If then all the parts of the genus are or can be known (this is assumed 
in the text), we have to consider when any thesis is proposed, such as, the 
soul is in motion (rnv puyny kiveicOar, meaning, that the soul zs motion), 
what the kinds of motion are, and whether the soul is capable of being 
moved in any of them; if not, we zzfer, ‘from part to whole’, that the 
genus motion is zo¢ predicable of soul, or that the soul is devoid of motion. 

xinats is usually divided by Aristotle into four kinds, (1) dopa, motion 
of translation, motion proper ; (2) dAAoiwats, alteration ; (3) avénous, growth ; 
and (4) POiots, decay. De Anima I 3, 406 a 12. Again Metaph. A 2, 1069 
b9, xara Td Tet) Kata TO roby 7} Toad f Tod, Where yéveots amd Kal POopa 
are added to the list, and distinguished from avgnovs and POicis, but 
still included in four divisions; yéveow.s cal POopda, kara rode or Td Ti; 
avénots kal POopa, kara Td moody; Gddoiwats, kata Td maOos, OY mowwy ; and 
bopd, kara rorov, Or wov. In Phys, VII 2 sub init. there are distinguished 
opa, moadv, mov. Categ. c. 14, 15 @ 13, Six, yéeveots, POopd, adEnors, 
peiwots, dAdAolwois, ) KaTa Térov peraBoryn. Plato gives two, Parmen. 138 
C, (1) motion proper or of translation and (2) change. To which, p. 162 £, 
is added as a distinct kind the motion of revolution or rotation, (1) dAXo.- 
odaOa, alteration, change of character, xara ro dos, 76 rrovér ; (2) peraBaivery, 
change of place; and (3) orpépecOu, revolution. And in Legg. x c. 6, 
893 B seq., where the distinctions are derived from a priorz considerations, 
ten is the total number, 894c. (Comp. Bonitz ad loc. Metaph., Waitz 
ad 1. Categ.) Cicero treats this topic of argument, under the general 
head of definitzo, Top. V 26, seq., afterwards subdivided into partitio 
and diviséo; and under the latter speaks of the process of dividing the 
genus into its species, which he calls formae; Formae sunt hae, in 
quas genus sine ullius praetermissione dividitur: ut st quis tus in legem, 
morem, aeguitatem adividat, § 31: but does not go further into the 
argument to be derived from it. 

Quintilian, V 10. 55, seq., follows Cicero in placing genus and Spectes 
under the head initio, § 55, comp. § 62; in distinguishing partitio 
and dvisio, as subordinate modes of jinitio § 63; and points out the 
mode of drawing inferences, affirmative or negative, from the division 
of the genus into its parts or spectes, as to whether anything proposed 
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can or can not be included under it, § 65. These are his examples. 
Ut sit civis aut natus sit oportet, aut factus: utrumgue tollendum est, 
mec natus nec factus est. Ib. Hic servus quem tibi vindicas, aut 
verna tuus est, aut emptus, aut donatus, aut testamento relictus, aut ex 
hoste captus, aut alienus: deinde remotis prioribus supererit alienus. 
He adds, what Aristotle and Cicero have omitted; ericulosum, et cum 
cura intuendum genus; guia si in proponendo unum quodlibet omi- 
Sserimus, cum visu guogue tota res solvitur. 

‘Example from Theodectes’ Socrates: “What temple has he pro- 
faned? To which of the gods that the city believes in (recognises, 
accepts) has he failed to pay the honour due?”’ The phrase doeBeiy eis 
TO iepov To ev AeAdois occurs twice (as Victorius notes) in Aesch. c. Ctes. 
§§ 106, 107. Theodectes’ “Socrates,” which is (most probably) quoted 
again without the author’s name § 18, was one of the numerous dzoNoylau 
Sexparovs of which those of Plato and Xenophon alone are still in 
existence. We read also (Isocr. Busiris § 4) of a paradoxical xarnyopia 
Zwxparous by Polycrates (one of the early Sophistical Rhetoricians, Spengel 
Art. Script. pp. 75—7. Camb. Fourn. of Cl. and Sacred Phil. No. 1X 
vol. III 281—2), which was answered by an dmodoyla Swxpdrovs from 
Lysias, Speng. op. cit. p. 141. On this see Sauppe, Lys. Fragm. CxIII 
Or. Att. U1 204: which is to be distinguished: from another and earlier 
one, also by Lysizs. Sauppe, u. s. Fr. CXII p. 203. [Blass, Azt. Bereds. 1, 
P- 342, Il, pp. 337, 416.] 

Theodectes is here answering the charge of Meletus, ovs pév 7 modus 
vouicer Oeods od vopitov, Xen: Mem. 1 1. 1, Apol. Socr. § 11, Plat. Ap. 
Socr. 26 B. To this Xenophon, like Theodectes, replies by a direct 
contradiction, and affirmation of the contrary, Mem. I 1.2, @v@v re yap 
bavepos nv, K.T.A. comp. § 20; and sim. Apol. Socr. § 11 seq. How the 
charge is met by Plato in his Apology cc. XIV, Xv, and dialectically 
argued, has been already intimated, supra § 8,—see note, and comp. 
111 18.2. The difference of the mode of treatment severally adopted 
by the two disciples in the defence of their master is remarkable. The 
inference implied in Theod.’s argument is this:—You accuse Socrates 
of impiety and disbelief in the gods. Has he ever profaned a temple ? 
Has he neglected, to worship them and do them honour, by sacrifice 
and other outward observances? The indignant question, implying 
that the speaker defies the other to contradict him and prove his charge, 
assumes the negative. But such offences as these are the farts of 
impiety which indicate disbelief in the gods—the orator in his excitement 
takes for granted that the enumeration is complete, that there is nothing 
else which could prove disbelief in the gods—and if he is not guilty of any 
of them, neither can he be guilty of the impiety which includes these, and 
these alone, as its parts; the whole or genus is zof predicable of him’. 


1 This argument may possibly be suitable to a sophist and declaimer, but the use 
of it ina court of justice would certainly be exposed to the ‘danger’ against which 
Quintilian warns those who employ the topic in general. 
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§§ 14,15. Top. xIll. Argumentum ex conseqguentibus,; ex rév Exopevev 
rw dyabdv 4 kaxdv, which Vict. found as a Zitle to the topic in one of 
his MSS. On émeoOa: and dxodovdeiv, and their various senses, dialectical 
and in the ordinary language, see note on I 6.3. The general meaning 
of them seems to be ‘concomitant’; that which constantly waits or 
attends upon something, either as antecedent, simultaneous, or sub- 
sequent. 

There are two topics of consequents, XIII and XIv. The first is simple. 
Most things have some good and some bad consequent usually or 
inseparably attached to them, as wisdom and the envy of fellow-citizens 
are the ordinary results of education. In exhortation, defence, and 
encomium (the three branches of Rhetoric) we urge the favourable 
consequence—the resulting wisdom in the case proposed—if we have 
to dissuade, to accuse, to censure, the unfavourable ; each as the occasion 
may require. The second is somewhat more complex. Here we have 
two opposites (sepl dvoty kal avrixeypevov) to deal with—in the example 
public speaking falls into the two alternatives of true and fair speaking, 
and false and unfair. These are to be treated ‘in the way before 
mentioned’, r@ mpérepov eipnuévp tpdr@: that is, in exhorting or re- 
commerding we take the favourable consequent, in dissuading the 
unfavourable. But the difference between the two topics lies in this 
(Suapéper S€); that in the former the opposition (that must be the 
opposition of the good and bad consequent, for there is no other) is 
accidentai—that is, as appears in the example, there is no relation or 
logical connexion between wisdom and envy; they may be compared 
in respect of their value and importance as motives to action, but are 
not logical opposites—but in the latter, the good and the bad conse- 
quences are two contraries (rdvavria) love and hatred, divine and human. 
In the example of the second topic, the dissuasive argument which 
comes first assigns evil consequences (hatved) to both alternatives of 
public speaking: that in recommendation, the contrary, Jove. The 
topic of consequences, in the general sense, as above explained, has 
been already applied in estimating the value of goods absolute, I 6.3; 
and in the comparison of good things,17.5. In Dialectics it does not 
appear in this simple shape, though it is virtually contained in the 
application of it to the four modes of dvri#eois or opposition, Top. B 8; 
and. in the comparison of two good things, Top. fT 2, 117 @ 5—1 isp 
Brandis u. s. [PAzlologus tv 1] observes of the two Rhetorical topics, 
that they could not find an independent place and treatment in the 
Topics. 

Cicero speaks of the general topic of consequence dalecticorum pro- 
prius ex consequentibus antecedentibus et repugnantibus, omitting the 
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simple form in which it appears in Rhetoric. His conseguentia are 
necessary concomitants, guae rem necessario conseguuntur. Top. XII 53. 
The mode of handling it is illustrated, x111 53. 

Quint. V 10.74, Ex consequentibus szve adiunctis; Sz est donum tus- 
titia, recte iudicandum: si malum perfidia, non est fallendum. Idem 
retro. § 75, sed haec consequentia dico, dxodovbd; est enim conseguens 
(in Cicero’s sense) sapientiae bonitas; illa sequentia, mapemdueva, guae 
postea facta sunt aut futura. And two other examples of the applica- 
tion of the argument, §§ 76, 77. Quintilian naturally, like Aristotle, 
gives only the rhetorical, and omits the dialectical use of the topic. 

Note by the way the redundant dare in cvpBaiver dcO &recOa. See 
Monk on Eur. Hippol. 1323, Kumpis yap 70eN dare yiyverOa rdde. And 
add to the examples there given, Thuc, I 119, denOévres dare Wynd. VIII 45; 
edidackey dore, Ib. 79, déd£av Sore Stavaopayxeiv Ib. 86, émayyeAdOpevor Sore 
BonOciv. Herod.174, 11114. Plat. Protag. 338 C, ddvvarov dare, Phaed. 
93 B, éorw Sore, 103 E, (Stallbaum’s note,) Phaedr. 269 D (Heindorf ad 
loc. et ad Protag. 1. c.). Dem. de F. L. § 124 (Shilleto’s note). Aesch. 
de F. L. p. 49, § 158, édoere...dore. Arist. Polit. 11 2, 1261 @ 34, oup- 
Baiver dore mavras dpxew (as here), Ib. VI (IV) 5, 1292 4 12, ovpBéBnxev 
..@ore. Ib, VIII (V) 9, 1309 8 32, gorw wor eyev. Pind. Nem. v 64, 
Soph. Oed. Col. 1350 (D), dicacdy dore...Eur. Iph. T. 1017 (D), mas ody 
yor ay doe... Ib. 1380. 

The example of Top. is taken from the passage of Eur. Med. 294, 
already employed in illustration of a yropun, I1 21. 2. Education of chil- 
dren has for its inseparable attendants wisdom or learning as a good, 
and the envy of one’s fellow-citizens as an evil: we may therefore take 
our choice between them, and argue either for or against it, persuading 
or dissuading. (Note a good instance of pév ovy, as a negative (usually) 
corrective, ‘nay rather’; this of course comes from the opponent who is 
arguing on the other side, that education is advantageous. Also in 
§ 15.) 

‘ The illustration of this topic constitutes the entire art of Callippus— 
with the addition (no doubt) of the possible, (the xowds rémos of that 
name,) and all the rest (of the xowo) rézot, three in number), as has been 
said’, in c. 19, namely, 

The two notices of Callippus and his art of Rhetoric in this passage 
and § 21, are all that is known to us of that rhetorician. He is not to be 
confounded with the Callippus mentioned in 1 12.29. Spengel, Arz. 
Script.148—9, contents himself with quoting the two passages of this 
chapter on the subject. He was one of the early writers on the art of 
Rhetoric; and it is possible that a person of that name referred to by 
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Isocrates—who was born in 436 B.C.—as one of his first pupils, mept 
dvridécews § 93, may have been this same Rhetorician Callippus. 

$15. Tess; ap. Phoen. 968, doris & Nictobtias Xpirat réxvn paracos* a 
yey exOpa onpyvas TUXN, MmuKpOS xabéornx’ ols dy olwvocxomp. wevdy 8 tm’ 
oiKTov Toict Xpopevors héyor ddicet Ta Tdv Oey, is compared by Victorius* 
with the example in the second topic. 

This second topic of consequences differs from the preceding in these 
particulars. In the first, which is simple, the consequences of the thing 
which is in question are twofold—bad and good, and these are uncon- 
nected by any reciprocal relation between them. The second is more 
complicated, and offers contrary alternatives, which are set in opposition 
dyririberas tavavria, as dikaa and ddiKca déyew in the example—and then, 
‘proceed as before’, r@ mpdrepov eipnuévm tpdm@; that is, state the con- 
sequence of each, (favourable in exhortation or recommendation, unfa- 
vourable in dissuasion,) and bring the two into comparison in order to 
strike the balance of advantage or disadvantage between them. In 
public speaking, for instance, the alternatives are, true and fair, and 
false and unfair, words and arguments: if your object is to dissuade 
from it, you adduce the ill consequences of both, and contrast them, so 
as to shew which is the greater, 

‘ But that is all one with the proverb, to buy the marsh with the salt’: 
i.e. to take the fat with the lean; the bad with the good; the unprofit- 
able and unwholesome marsh (falus inamadilis, Virg. G. IV 479, Aen. 
VI 438) with the profitable salt which is inseparably connected with it. 
An argument pro and con, but only of the first kind, Top. x11, by com- 
paring the good and the bad consequence, according as you are for or 
against the purchase, An Italian proverb to the same effect is quoted 
in Buhle’s note, comprare il mel con le mosche; and the opposite, the 
good w7thout the bad, appears in the Latin, sine sacris haereditas, Plaut. 
Capt. IV I. 5 (Schrad.), [We may also contrast the proverb pyde pers, 
pnde pediooas: emit tdv pr) Bovdopévov mabeiv re adyabdv pera dmevkrod 
(Diogenianus, cemz. vi, 58). Cf. Sappho, fragm. 113.] 


} Gaisford, Not. Var., cites this as from Victorius. It is not found in my copy, 
Florence, 1548. 
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There is an evident intention in the association of €Aos and ddas: the 
alliterative jingle, as in so many other proverbs (maOjpara padjpara, safe 
bind safe find), sharpens the point, and helps its hold on the memory. 

Some MSS have €Aaov for €\os, which is expressed in the Vet. Tr. 
Lat., ‘olim (oleum) emi et sales,’ and by other interpreters; and also 
adopted by Erasmus, Adag., oleum et salem oportet emere; ‘to be in 
want of oil and salt,’ implying insanity, against which this mixture was 
supposed to be a specific. Victorius, referring to the Schol. on Arist. 
Nub. 1237, ddolvy duacpnyOels Svar’ av odtoci, who notes rods mapadpo- 

opyist having this in his mind altered €Aos into ¢Aqov. At all events 
the proverb in this interpretation has no meaning or applicability here. 

In the following paragraph (kat 7 BAaicwots...éxarépors) the meaning of 
Bdaicwors, the application of the metaphor, and its connexion with what 
follows, which appears to be intended as an exemplification or explanation 
of the use of BAaicwots, are, and are likely to remain, alike unintelligible. 
The Commentators and Lexicographers are equally at fault; Spengel in 
his recent commentary passes the passage over in absolute silence: 
Victorius, who reasonably supposes that BAaicwors (metaphorically) repre- 
sents some figure of rhetorical argument, candidly admits that nothing 
whatsoever is known of its meaning and use, and affords no help either in 
the explanation of the metaphor, or its connexion with what seems to be 
the interpretation of it. Buhle, and W. Dindorf, ap. Steph. 7hes. s. v. 
praevaricatio; Vet. Lat. Tr. claudicatio; Riccoboni zxversio. Vater dis- 
creetly says nothing; and Schrader that which amounts to nothing. 
After all these failures I cannot hope for any better success; and I will 
merely offer a few remarks upon the passage, with a view to assist others 
as far as I can in their search for a solution. 

Brcuods and paiBos, valgus and varus, all of them express a deformity 
or divergence from the right line, or standard shape, in the legs and feet, 
The first (which is not always explained in the same way?) seems to cor- 
respond to our ‘bow-legged’, that is having the leg and foot bent out- 
wards: for it was applied to the hind legs of frogs, Bkaroomddns Barpayos, 
poet. ap. Suidam. And Etym. M. (conf. Poll. 2. 193,) interprets it, 6 rods 
wodas els Ta €&@ Steorpappevos (with his feet distorted so as to turn out- 
wards) kal r@ A orotxeip éouxods; so that it seems that it may represent 
the act of straddling. The adj. itself and some derivatives not unfre- 
quently occur in Ar.’s works on Nat. Hist.; likewise in Galen, once in 
Xenophon, de re Eq. 1 3, and, rarely in other authors; but Braicwors 
appears to be a dma heyopevov. fat8ds is the opposite defect to this, 
“bandy-legged’, where the legs turn inwards. And to these correspond 
valgus and varus: the first, gud suras et crura habet extrorsum intortas, 
of which Petronius says, crura in orbem pandit; and Martial, crura... 
simulant quae cornua lunae. Huic contrarius est varus, qui introrsus 


1 Braods...bandy-legged, opposed to paBds. paiBds, crooked, bent, esp. of bandy 
legs, Liddell and Scott’s Lex. sub vv. 
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pedes et crura obtorta habet. “Vari dicuntur incurva crura habentes.” 
Festus (ap. Facc.). Heindorf ad Hor. Sat. I. 3,47. G. Dindorf (in Steph. 
Thes.) explains it by praevaricatio, quoting Cic. Orat. Partit. XXXVI 126, 
(praevaricator definitur) ex nomine ipso, quod significat eum qui an con- 
trariis caussis quasi vare (Edd. varie) esse positus videatur’. If we 
revert to the derivation, and apparently the original meaning, of the 
word, following Cicero, and understand it as ‘a deviation from the right’ 
course or path, by a metaphor from bent or distorted legs, praevaricatio 
might be taken as expressing by a similar metaphor the general meaning 
of Braicwors; but in its ordinary acceptation of ‘the betrayal of his 
client by an advocate, and collusion with his opponent’—in which Buhle 
and the Translators must be supposed to understand it, since they offer 
no other explanation—it seems altogether inappropriate. So however 
Rost and Palm, in their Lexicon. 

The translation, as the passage stands, is ‘and the PBdaiowars is, or 
consists in, this, when each (either) of two contraries is followed (accom- 
panied) by a good and an ill consequence, each contrary to each’, (as in a 
proposition of Euclid). This is a generalisation of the example in Top, 
XIV: the two contraries are the fair and unfair speaking ; each of which 
has its favourable and unfavourable consequence; truth, the love of God 
and hatred of men; falsehood, the love of men and hatred of God. But 
how this is connected with BAaicwots I confess myself unable to discover. 
The nearest approach I have been able to make to it—which I only 
mention to condemn—is to understand Bdaicwors of the straddling of the 
legs, the A of the Etymol. M., which might possibly represent the a/vergence 
of the two inferences pro and con deducible from the topic of conse- 
quences: but not only is this common to all rhetorical argumentation, 
and certainly not characteristic of this particular topic, but it also loses 
sight of the deviation from a true standard, which we have supposed this 
metaphorical application of the term to imply. 

§ 16. Top. xv. This Topic is derived from the habit men have, 
which may be assumed to be almost universal, of concealing their real 
opinions and wishes in respect of things good and bad, which are always 
directed to their own interests, under the outward show and profession 
of noble and generous sentiments and of a high and pure morality. 
Thus, to take two examples from de Soph. El. c. 12, they openly profess 
that a noble death is preferable to a life of pleasure; that poverty and 
rectitude, is better than ill-got gains, than wealth accompanied with dis- 
grace: but secretly they think and wish the contrary. These contrary 
views and inclinations can always be played off one against the other in 
argument, and the opponent made to seem to be asserting a paradox: 
you infer the one or the other as the occasion requires. This is in fact 
the most effective (xupidraros) of all topics for bringing about this result. 
The mode of dealing with the topic is thus described in de Soph. El. 1. c. 
173 a 2, “If the thesis is in accordance with their real desires, the 
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Compare the whole passage §§ 124—126, in illustration of Araevaricatio, 
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respondent should be confronted with their public professions; if it is in 
accordance with them [the latter], he should be confronted with their real 
desires. In either case he must fall into paradox, and contradict either their 
publicly expressed, or secret opinions.” Poste, Transl. p. 43. This is for 
dialectics: but it may be applied equally well to rhetorical practice, in 
which there is nearly always a real or (as in the epideictic branch) 
imaginary opponent. The author proceeds, Ib. 173 a 7, further to illus- 
trate this by the familiar opposition of @¥ois and voyos, nature and con- 
vention or custom, which is to be handled in the same way as the pre- 
ceding, and is mdcioros romos Tod ra mapddo€a Aéyev: referring to Callicles’ 
well-known exposition of the true doctrine of justice conventional and 
natural, in Plato’s Gorgias, c. 38, foll. 

This topic does not occur in Cicero’s tract, which is confined to dia- 
lectics; nor is it found amongst the rhetorical topics of Quintilian’s tenth 
chapter of Book v, which has supplied us with so many illustrations of 
Aristotle. 

‘Another; whereas in public and in secret men praise not the same 
things, but openly most highly extol what is just and right, yet secretly 
(privately, in their hearts,) prefer their own interest and advantage, from 
these (i. e. from premisses derived from the one or the other of these two 
modes of thought and expression, whichever it be that the opponent has 
given utterance to,) we must endeavour to infer the other: for of all 
paradoxical topics (topics that lead to paradox, which enable us to repre- 
sent the opponent as guilty of it,) this is the most effective (most power- 
ful, mightiest, most authoritative). If the opponent has been indulging 
in some high-flown moral commonplaces about virtue and honour, by an 
appeal to the real but secret feelings of the audience on such matters, we 
must shew that such sentiments are paradoxical, or contrary to common 
opinion; or conversely, if we have occasion to assume the high moral 
tone, make our appeal to those opinions which they openly profess, and 
shew that it is a paradox to assume with the opponent that men are 
incapable of any other motives than such as are suggested by sordid 
self-interest. 

§17. Top. xvi. ‘Another (inference may be drawn) from the pro- 
portion of so and so (radra)’. This is the argument from analogy in 
its strict and proper sense, the ‘analogy of relations’. See Sir W. 
Hamilton, quoted at 11 19. 2, and on the argument from analogy in 
general. The analogy or proportion here is the literal, numerical or 
geometrical, proportion, 2:4 :: 8 : 16. “Analogy or proportion is the 
similitude of ratios.” Eucl. El. Bk. v def. 8. 

This topic also does not appear in the dialectical treatise, where 
it is inappropriate; nor in Cicero and Quintilian, except so far as the 

ordinary and popular analogy (see again the note above referred to) 
13—2 
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is recognised under the names of sim¢litudo(c) and similia (Q). Simili- 
tude is between two, proportion requires four terms. Eth. N. v 6, 
1131 @ 32, yap dvadoyla lodrns orl Adywr (equality or parity of ratios), 
kat év rérapow éAaxloros. And comp. the explanation of the ‘propor- 
tional’ metaphor in Poet. xX1 11, and the examples, §§ 12, 13. Ac- 
cordingly of the two examples each has four terms, and the inference is 
drawn from the similitude of the two ratios. 

‘As Iphicrates, when they (the assembly, yqguodvrat,) wanted to 
force upon his son the discharge of one of the liturgies’ (pecuniary 
contributions to the service of the state, ordinary and extraordinary, 
of a very onerous character), ‘because he was tall, though he was 
younger than ¢he age (required by law), said that if they suppose tall 
boys to be men, they will have to vote short men to be boys’: the 
proportion being, Tall boys : men :: short men : boys. Two ratios of 
equality. The argument is a reductio ad absurdum, The first ratio is 
hypothetical. If tall boys are really to be regarded as men, then by the 
same ratio, &c. 

‘And Theodectes, in the “law”’ (which he proposes, in his decla- 
mation, for the reform of the mercenary service, see above § 11, note) 
‘you make citizens of your mercenaries, such as Strabax and Chari- 
demus, for their respectability and virtue, and won’t you (by the same 
proportion) make exiles of those who have been guilty of such desperate 
(dyjxeora) atrocities?” 

Of these ‘mercenaries’ who swarmed in Greece from the beginning 
of the fourth century onwards, the causes of their growth, their character 
and conduct, and the injury they brought upon Greece, see an account 
in Grote, Hist. Gr. Vol. XI p. 392 seq. [chap. LXXXxvIt]. 

Charidemus, of Oreus in Euboea, in the middle of that century, was 
perhaps the most celebrated of their leaders. He was a brave and suc- 
cessful soldier, but faithless, and profligate and reckless in personal 
character. Theopomp. ap. Athen. X 436 B.c. Theopomp. Fr. 155, Fragm. 
Hist. Gr., ed. C. and Th. Miiller, p. 384 6(Firmin Didot). dd rhv émtetxecay, 
therefore, is not to be taken as an exact description of Charidemus’ 
character, but is the assumption upon which the Athenians acted when 
they conferred, these rewards. His only real merit was the service he 
had done them. He plays a leading part in Demosthenes’ speech, c, 
Aristocratem ; who mentions several times, §§ 23, 65, 89, the citizen- 
ship conferred on him by the Athenians in acknowledgment of his 
services, as well as—somewhat later—a golden crown, § 145, mporoy 
moXitns, elra Tadiv xpvoois oreddvos ds evepyérns orepavorat, § 157, 
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presents, and the name of ‘benefactor’, 185, and 188. Besides the 
Athenians, he was employed by Cotys and his son Cersobleptes, kings 
of Thrace, and by Memnon and Mentor in Asia. A complete account 
of him and his doings is to be found in Weber’s Proleg. ad Dem, c. 
Aristocr. pp. LX—LXXXIII. 

Of the other mercenary leader, Strabax, all that we know is derived 
from Dem. c. Lept. § 84, that through the intervention or by the recom- 
mendation (da) of Iphicrates he received a certain ‘honour’ from the 
Athenians, to which Theodectes’ extract here adds that this was the 
citizenship. We learn further from Harpocration and Suidas that Strabax 
is—an dvopna kiprov. “De commendatione Iphicratis, ornatus Strabax viderj 
potest Iphicratis in eodem bello (sc. Corinthiaco) adiutor fuisse.” F, A. 
Wolff, ad loc. Dem. 

§ 18. Top. xvul. Inference from results or consequents to ante- 
cedents, parity of the one implies parity or identity of the other!: if, 
for instance, the admission of the dzrth of the gods equally with that 
of their death, leads to the result of denying the eternity of their 
existence—in the former case there was a time when they were not, 
as in the other there is a time when they w#// not de—then the two 
assertions (the antecedents) may be regarded as equivalent, or the same 
in their effect, and for the purposes of the argument Srt opoiws doeBoiow, 
because they both lead to the same result or consequent; so that one 
can be put for the other, whichever happens to suit your argument, 

On Xenophanes, see note on I 15.29, and the reff. On this passage, 
Miillach, Fr, Phil. Gr., Xenoph. Fragm. Inc. 7, “Hoc dicto veteres 
poetae perstringuntur, qui quum diis aeternitatem (potius ¢#mortalitatem) 
tribuerent, eos tamen hominum instar ortos esse affirmabant eorumque 
parentes et originem copiose enarrabant.” And to nearly the same 
effect, Karsten, Xenoph. Fr. Rell. xxxIv. p. 85. The saying against 
the assertors of the birth of the gods is not found amongst the extant 
fragments, but the arguments by which he refuted this opinion is given 
by Aristotle (?) de Xenoph. Zen. et Gorg. init. p. 974. I, seq. and by 
Simplicius, Comm. in Phys. f. 6 A, ap. Karsten p, 107, comp. p. 109. 

For xal—6é, see note on I 6, 22. 

‘And in fact, as a general rule, we may always assume’ (sudaudi 8¢i, ypn, 


1 “Von der gleichheit dev folgen auf gleichheit des thnen su grunde liegenden 
schliessende.” Brandis [Philologus iv i.]. 
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aut tale aliquid) the result of either of two things to be the same with 
that of the other (ékarépov), (or with éxdorov, as A*, adopted by Spengel, 
‘the result of anything, i.e. any things, two or more, that we have to 
argue about) ‘as in the example, “what you are about to decide upon 
is not Isocrates, hut a study and practice, whether or not philosophy 
deserves to be studied.”’ Whether you decide upon Isocrates or his 
pursuit and study, the inference or result 25 the same (ravrdv), and can be 
deduced equally from both. I have here adopted Spengel’s emendation 
of Isocrates for Socrates, “quam emendationem,” as Spengel modestly 
says, “ Victorius si integram vidisset Antidosin nobis non reliquisset”. 
It is given in his Spectm. Comm. in Ar. Rhet., Munich, 1839, p. 37- 
A comparison of this passage with Isocr. mepi dvriddcews, § 173, od yap 
mept euov peAdere povoy tHv Wihoy Stoicew GAG Kal epi emirndevparos, o 
modXol TOY vewrépov mpowéxovort Tov vovy, certifies the emendation. Even 
Bekker has accepted it. At the same time the wzlgata lectzo Swxparovs, 
as Victorius interprets it, yields a very sufficient sense, thus more briefly 
expressed by Schrader, “Socrate damnato simul damnabitur studium 
sapientiae : Socrate servato servabuntur sapientiae studia ;” Socrates and 
his study or pursuit stand or fall together ; to condemn Socrates, is to 
condemn philosophy : and might even be thought to be confirmed by 
xpivew, which more immediately suggests a judicéal decision. 

‘And that (the result, effect, consequence of) g?ving earth and water 
is the same as, equivalent to, slavery’, The demand of ‘earth and water’ 
by the Persian monarchs from a conquered prince or state, in token of 
submission, and as a symbol of absolute dominion or complete pos- 
session of the soil—therefore equivalent to slavery, Sovkevew—is referred 
to frequently by Herodotus, Iv 126, Darius to Idanthyrsus, the Scythian 
king, deomoty tO o@ Sapa fépov yav te Kat Vdop. V17, the same to 
Amyntas king of Macedonia, Ib. 18, the same to the Athenians, Ib. 73, 
VIE 131, 133, 138, 163. Plut. Themist. c. 6. Plin. N. H. xxm 4 (ap. 
Bahr), Summum apud antiguos signum victoriae erat herbam porrigere 
victos, hoc est terra et altrice ipsa humo et humatione etiam cedere: quem 
morem etiam nunc durare apud Germanos scio. It appears from Du- 
cange, Gloss. s. v. Znvestitura, that this custom was still continued in 
‘the transmission of land during the middle ages (Bahr). 

‘And participation in the general peace (would be equivalent to) 
doing (Philip’s) bidding’. The Schol. on this passage writes thus: &(- 
Auwmos KaTnvaykace Tovs *AOnvaiovs i” elpnvedoow per avrod @Gomep Kai 
ai Gddat xGpar, 6 8é AnpooOeyns dvtumimrav déyer Stu Td peTéxew Tis Kowhs 
elpyuns peta Tob Didimmov yuas, ws Kal Tos Nowwods mavras, eat. Td Tovey 6 
mpooratre. 6 @idimmos. Spengel was the first to point out (Specim. 
Comm. U. 8. p. 39) that the xow7 eipyjyn here referred to is the same of 
which mention occurs several times in a speech wept rav mpos Ae Eavdpov 
ovvOnxav—attributed to Demosthenes, but more probably by Hyperides ; 
sce the Greek argument, and Grote, H. Gr. [chap. XCI] XII 21 and note— 
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§§ 10, 11,17,19,30. The cow) eipyyn, and the cuvOjxa mpds AXEE, both de- 
note the convention at Corinth of the deputies of all the Greek states, with 
the exception of the Lacedaemonians who refused to appear, in 336 B.C., 
“which recognised Hellas as a confederacy under the Macedonian 
prince (Alexander, not Philip) as imperator, president, or executive head 
and arm.” Grote, u. s. p. 18. The speech m. 7. 2. AXE. ¢., according to 
the same authority, p. 21, was delivered in 335. But neither Aristotle’s 
quotation, nor the Scholiast’s comment, can refer to this speech, as 
Spengel himself observes. If the Scholiast is right in describing the 
opposition of Demosthenes as directed against PAz/zp, it must be referred 
to a different speech delivered by him against the former agreement of a 
similar kind with Philip, after Chaeronea, which took place two years 
earlier than that with Alexander, in 338. Grote, u.s., p.17. Comp. 
XI 700, [A. Schaefer, Dem. u. s. Zeit, UI 186—193.] 

This passage has been already referred to in the Introduction, on the 
question of the date of publication of the Rhetoric, p. 28; and again, 46 
note 2, on the references to Demosthenes in the same work. 

‘Of the two alternatives (the affirmative or negative side, whether the 
result is or is not the same, either may be taken, whichever happens to 
be serviceable’, Or, as Victorius, ‘of the two alternatives, which though 
in themselves different, yet in the result are the same, we may always 
take that which best suits our argument’. 

§ 19. Top. xvi. ‘Another (is derived from the natural habit or 
tendency of mankind) that the same men don’t always choose the same 
things’ (Spengel omits rods avrovs with A°; Bekker, as usual, retains it) 
‘after as before (something intermediate, act, occurrence, period), but 
conversely’ (i.e. do the second time what they have avoided the first, or 
vice versa); ‘of which the following enthymeme is an example’. 

4 quaere 4? which expresses ‘as’ (in the way in which), much more 
naturally than 7. This seems to be the required sense: and so I think 
Victorius understands it, “non eadem iidem homines diversis temporibus 
sequuntur.” The same meaning is very awkwardly expressed, if indeed 
it 7s expressed, by rendering 7 ‘or’. In that case Jvorepov and mpdrepov 
must be ‘at one time or another’: Riccobon ‘posterius vel prius’ ‘ after or 
before’: ‘sooner or later’. I will put the question, and leave it to the 
judgment of others. Which is the more natural expression, the more 
usual Greek, and more in accordance with the example? ‘The same 
men don’t always choose the same things after as before’, i.e, the second 
time, when they have to repeat some action or the like, as the first time, 
when the circumstances are perhaps different: or, if 7 be o7, ‘men don’t 
always choose the same things after or before, sooner oy later’. Surely 
the alternative is here out of place; in this case it should be kai, not 7. 

évOdunua] Victorius interprets this “argumentum ex contrartés conclu- 
sum:” on which see Introd. pp. 104, 5, Cic. Top. XIII 55. This is the 
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sense in which it is found in the Rhet. ad Alex., Cicero and Quintilian, 
and was in fact the common usage ofit. But, as far as I can recollect, it 
never occurs in this special sense, at all events, in Aristotle’s Rhetoric ; 
and is in fact one of the leading distinctions between it and the Rhet. ad 
Alex. Neither was there any occasion to depart here from zs ordinary 
use of the term: for enthymemes, i. e. rhetorical inferences in general, 
are exactly what he is employed in illustrating throughout this chapter. 

The original sentence of Lysias begins with, dewdov yap ay ei, 3 
’AOnvaiot, «i «7.A. ‘For monstrous would it be, men of Athens, if 
when we were in exile we fought for our return (to be restored to our) 
home, and now that we dave returned (been restored) we shall fly to 
avoid fighting’, We were eager to fight before (this was, as will appear 
afterwards, with the Lacedaemonians who aided the Thirty), shall we 
now after our restoration shrink from it? The example is an instance 
of what men are in the habit of doing, viz. changing their minds without 
reason: the argument, that it is unreasonable, and monstrous at all 
events to do it now. 

xaredGeiy, to return from exile, prop. ‘down’, xara, viz. to the shore 
or harbour, at which almost all returned exiles would naturally arrive; 
either from the interior of the country, avaBaivew xaraBaivew; or from 
the open sea into port, dvdyecOa contrasted with xardyecOa, mporoyeiv. 
Aesch. Choeph. 3, and his own commentary, Arist. Ran. 1163—5. 

This is followed by Aristotle’s explanation, which is certainly more 
obscure than what it professes to explain, ‘That is to say (ydp), at one 
time (before) they preferred staying (where they were, ‘maintaining 
their ground’) at the price of fighting; at another (a/ter their restoration) 
not fighting at the expense of not staying’, i.e. the second time, they 
preferred wo? staying, quitting the city, to avoid fighting. It is necessary 
to interpret dvri in this way, not ‘instead of’—if the reading be sound, to 
bring the explanatioh into conformity with the example; and thus no 
alteration is required. 

The words quoted by Ar. are taken from a speech of Lysias, of which 
Dionysius, de Lys, Iud. c. 33, has preserved a long fragment; printed 
amongst Lysias’ speeches as Orat. 34. Baiter et Sauppe Or. Adz. I 147. 
[Blass, de Attesche Beredsamkeit\ p.441 and Jebb’s Adtic Oratorst p. 21 I.] 
Dion. gives an account of the occasion of it in the preceding chapter. 
He doubts if it was ever actually delivered. The title of it is, rept rod pi} 
katadigat Tv maratov modirelav ’AOnvyot; and its object was to prevent 
the carrying into effect of a proposal of one Phormisius, one of the 
restored exiles perd rod dyuov,—this was after the expulsion of the 
Thirty in 403 B.C., when the demus had been restored and recovered 
its authority, and the other party were now in exile—to permit the 
return of the present exiles, but to accompany this by a constitutional 
change, which should exclude from political rights all but the possessors 
of land ; a measure which would have disfranchised 5000 citizens. The 
passage here quoted refers to a somewhat different subject, The Lace. 
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daemonians, who were at hand with their troops, were trying to impose 
the measure upon them by force, dictating, and ordering, xedevovow, 
mpoorarrovotv, § 6, and apparently preparing to interfere with arms. 
Lysias is accordingly exhorting the Athenians to resist manfully, and 
not to give way and quit the city again, after their restoration, for fear 
of having to fight: and Aristotle—and this is a most striking instance 
of the difficulty that so frequently arises from Aristotle’s haste and 
carelessness in writing, and also of his constant liability to lapses of 
memory—quoting from memory, and quoting wrong, and neglecting 
to mention the occasion of the speech and the name of the author, 
which he had probably forgotten for the time,—has both altered the 
words and omitted precisely the two things—Sewdv av etn, which shows 
what the zzference is intended to be, and Aaxedatpoviousp—which would 
have enabled his readers to understand his meaning. The passage of 
Lysias runs thus: dewdv yap av ety, 3d ’AOnvaiot, ei dre pev ehedvyouer, 
épaxoueOa Aaxedatpoviors tva KatéAOwpev, xatedOovres S€ hevEoueba iva pi 
paxepeOa, And it is now pretty clear what the intention of the writer 
of the fragment was, namely to stimulate the Athenian assembly not to sub- 
mit to the dictation of the Lacedaemonians and to encounter them if it were 
necessary in battle, by urging the inconsistency and absurdity of which 
they would be guilty, if, whilst they were ready to fight before their 
restoration to their city, now that they were in actual possession of it 
they should quit it and return into exile, merely to avoid fighting. 

§ 20. Top. xix. The wording of this is also very obscure from 
the extreme brevity. The title of the topic in one of Victorius’ Mss 
is ék rod mapa Tov aKdrov Tod AaBovTos, cvpBaivery, ‘inference, from the 
issue being contrary to the aim or intention of the receiver,’—i.e. a 
mistake on the part of the receiver of a gift, who takes it as offered 
with an intention different from the real motive. This however is only 
a single instance of the application of the topic, and derived solely from 
the dlustration, otov ei doin x.r.4. The true interpretation is, as Brandis 
expresses it, u.s., p. 20, the general one, “ An inference from the possible, 
to the real, motive,” as appears from the examples. 

Two readings have to be considered : v. 1. followed and explained by 
Victorius e? p) yévorro, which Bekker (ed. 3) has retained ; and, Vater’s 
conjecture, 4 yévorro, following the Schol., odries veka elvat, rot, 81d 
di8api vot vouiopara (this again refers exclusively to the first example). 
4 yévorro, rou Z@xa : which at all events seems to shew that He read 4 
yévorro : this is also expressed in Muretus’ version, ‘cuius rei causa ali- 
quid est, aut fieri potest, and adopted by Spengel in his recent edition. 
To this in what follows elvas } yeyevyo6a properly corresponds. The 
translation will then be, ‘To say, that the Aosszé/e reason for a fact (etvat) 
or motive for an action (yiyveo6a), (Zt. that for which anything mzght 
be, or be done), ¢a¢ zs the (true) reason or motive of the fact or action; 
as in the case of one giving another something, in order to cause him 
pain by afterwards taking it away (withdrawing it)’. Here is an osten- 
sible motive—a gi/f being usually intended to cause pleasure—which 
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conceals the real motive, which is to cause pain; and this is the in- 
ference, you infer from the apparent fact or possible motive to the real 
one; the object of the topic being to assign a motive which suits your 
argument. Such then is the general meaning of the topic: the ex- 
amples are all of the possible concealed modzve or intention—which 
may be bad or good as your argument.requires—that being the form 
in which it is more likely to be of use in Rhetoric. ob vex’ dy ein jj 
yévorro ‘that for which so and so would, could, or might be, or be 
done’, (would be naturally or generally, might be possibly,) expresses 
the conditionality or possibility of the fact, motive, or intention, a 
meaning which is confirmed by évdéyerat ydp «.r.X., in the explanation 
of the third example. (I call it the ¢hird, oiov ei Soin dv—Aumyon being 
an illustration.) 

On Victorius’ interpretation of ¢7 yx) yévorro, ‘cuius rei caussa aliquid 
esse potest, guamvuis factum non sit, Vater says, “sed hoc guamvis factum 
non sit,ad rem non Satis facit, neque in exemplis quae sequuntur eo re- 
spicitur an haec caussa vera sit necne:” but whether that be so or not, 
I think that a still better reason may be given for rejecting it, that «7 
#1) yéevowro cannot be rendered guamvis &c., which would require ei xal, 
or kat ei (kei) uy yevorro. Victorius seems to mean, though the Greek 
(even independently of ei for gzamvis) would hardly I think bear such an 
interpretation, ‘to assert that what may be the cause of a thing (i.e. an 
act) really is so, although it has not been (or, were not) done at all’; 
in other words, ‘though it is zo¢’; and this, though I cannot think it the 
right rendering, can scarcely be said to be altogether ‘ beside the point,’ 

On ef doin dv, see Appendix on e duvarr’ dy, c.20.5, ‘On dy with Opta- 
tive after certain particles’ [printed at the end of the notes to this Book], 

In conformity with the explanation there given, 80/7 dv, the con- 
ditional, is joined with e¢?, just as the future might be, of which in fact 
the conditional (as the ¢evse is in French and Italian) is a mere mo- 
dification. 

The first example, from an unknown Tragic poet (Wagner, Fragm. 
Tragic. Gr. 111 186), warns us that ‘ Heaven bestows on many great suc- 
cesses or prosperity, which it offers not out of good will, with no kind or 
benevolent intent, but that the disasters that they (afterwards) meet with 
may be more marked and conspicuous’—a contrast of the apparent with 
the real intention, from which an inference may be drawn and applied to 
a parallel case. Victorius compares Caes. de B, G. I 14 (ad Helvet. 
legatum) Consuesse deos immortales, quo gravius homines ex commu- 
tatione rerum doleant, guos pro scelere eorum ulcisct velint, his secun- 
diores interdum res et diuturniorem impunitatem concedere. (Cf. Claud- 
ian’s tolluntur in altum, ut lapsu graviore ruant (in Rufinum 1. 2228). | 
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‘And another from Antiphon’s Meleager’. Referred to above, I 
2.19, where some account is given of the author, and the story of his 
play. The author of the Meleager is Antiphon the 7ragic poet. See 
also note on II 23. 5, where the lines quoted are probably from some play. 
Wagner, fr. Tr. Gr. 111 113. Antiph. Fr. 3. Conf. Meineke, Fragm. 
Com. Gr.1315. He suggests xcavwor for kravwcr («alivew is found several 
times in Soph., twice in Aesch., and once in Xen. Cyrop.): Gaisford, Woz. 
Var. 327, with much less probability ovy ds kravwoul. ‘(The intention is) 
not to slay the beast, but that Meleager may have witnesses of his valour 
in the eyes of all Greece’. “Qui locus,” says Meineke, I. c., “ex prologo 
fabulae petitus videtur. Fortissimi quique Graecorum heroes (ita fere 
apud poetam fuisse videtur) convenerunt, non quo ipsi aprum Calydo- 
nium interficiant, sed ut Meleagri virtutem Graecis testificentur.” 

A third from Theodectes’ Ajax (Aj. Frag. 1, Wagner, u.s., p. 118); 
cited again § 24, and III 15. 10, where the same passage of the play is 
referred to. It is there employed in illustration of the interpretation of 
a fact or a motive, favourable or unfavourable according to the require- 
ments of the argument; exactly as in the topic now under consideration. 
Ar. there explains in much plainer terms its use and application: kowov 8¢ 
7@ diaBaddovre Kal TO drodrvopeve, ered) TO avTd evdéxerar TAevovav Evera 
mpaxOjvat, TO pev SiaBaddovte KaxonOoréov emt To xeipov ékdapPavorre (put- 
ting an unfavourable construction upon the act and its motive), r@ de 
drodvopevm emi ro BeArtov (the reverse), The same explanation will 
apply to both quotations alike. Theodectes’ play contained no doubt 
a rhetorical contest—which would be quite in his manner, like Ovid’s— 
between Ajax and Ulysses for the arms of Achilles, in which the argu- 
ment from the construction of motives would be applied to the fact, by 
the competitors, in the two opposite senses. Ulysses would refer to the 
‘preference’ (mpoeiAero occurs in both the passages), shewing a sense 
of his superior merit, implied by Diomede when he chose him out of all 
the Greeks to be his companion in the hazardous exploring expedition to 
Troy by night (Hom. IL K. 227 seq. Ovid. Met. XIII 238 seq. Zs¢ 
aliguid de tot Graiorum millibus unum A Diomede legt, line 241); Ajax 
would retort that this was not the real motive of Diomede’s choice, but it 
was that ‘the attendant might be inferior to himself’ (11 23. 20) or (as it 
is expressed in III 15. ¥o,) ‘because he alone was too mean to be his 
rival’, to compete with him in his achievements, and to share in the 
renown to be thereby acquired. 

Of évdéxerat, as illustrating «i doin dv, I have already spoken. 

1 Bekker and Spengel both retain ovx Wa krdvwor! 


p- 102. 
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§ 21. Top. xx. ‘Another, common to counsellors (in deliberative rhet.) 
as well as the two parties in forensic pleadings’, This seems to imply 
that the preceding topic is confined to the forensic branch; and to this, 
of the three, it is no doubt, most applicable; the suggestion and con- 
struction of motives and intentions being there most of all in request. 
Still in an encounter of two opponents in the public assembly, as in that 
of Dem, and Aesch., it is almost equally available; and in the remaining 
branch even more so, as a topic of panegyric or censure, The present 
topic, like the five preceding, with the partial exception of Top. Xv, 
which appears also amongst the ‘fallacies’ of the de Soph. El., is appli- 
cable to Rhetoric alone and does not appear in the dialectical treatise. 

It embraces arguments, which may be used in the deliberative kind 
in exhorting to some act or course of policy, or dissuading from it; and 
in judicial practice in the way of accusation or defence; in which ‘we 
have to inquire, first what are the motives and incentives to action, and 
what things on the contrary deter men from acting. The things which, 
if they be on our side or are favourable to us, éay vmapxn, Supply motives 
for action, are such as possibility, facility, advantage, either to self or 
friends, (of accomplishing or effecting anything); or anything injurious 
(hurtful, damaging; that is, the power of injuring) and’ (bringing loss 
upon, on this form of adj. see note on I 4.9) ‘involving loss to enemies, 
or (if or when) the (legal) penalty (for doing something) is less than the 
thing (that is, the thing done, the success of the deed and the profit of it’, 
(‘fructus voluptasque quae inde percipitur’; ‘quod cupiebant quod seque- 
bantur et optabant, Victorius). The construction of the last words, 4 é\ar- 
tov 7 (nia Tod mpdyparos seems to be, if construction it can be called, that 
7 <nuia is continued as an apposition to the preceding nominatives ; ‘the 
penalty being less than the profit’ is another incentive to action. ‘From 
such cases as these, arguments of exhortation or encouragement are drawn, 
dissuasive from their contraries (impossibility, difficulty, disadvantage, 
injury, &c.). From these same are derived arguments for accusation 
and defence: from dissuasives or deterrents, of defence; from persua- 
sives, of accusation’. That is to say,in defending a client from a charge 
of wrong-doing, you collect all the difficulties, dangers, disadvantages 
and so on, to which the accused would be exposed in doing what he is 
charged with, and zz/er from them the improbability of his guilt; in 
accusing, you urge all or any of the opposite incitements to commit a 
crime, above enumerated. To these last, the inducements to the com- 
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mission of crime, may be added the topic cuz bono, ‘Cassianum illud’ 
[Cic. Phil. 11 § 35]. Compare with this the passage upon the various 
motives and inducements to crime and wrong-doing, in I ro. 5 seq., which 
is there mixed up with a general classification of all sources and causes 
of action. 

‘And of this topic the entire “art” of Pamphilus and Callippus is 
made up’, Of Callippus it has been already stated, sufra § 14, that 
nothing is known but these two notices of Aristotle. It is likely, as I 
have there pointed out [pp. 271—2], that he was one of the earliest pupils 
of Isocrates mentioned in his dvridocts, § 93. 

Pamphilus, the rhetorician, is mentioned by Cicero, de Orat. 11 
21. 82, together with Corax, in somewhat contemptuous terms, Pamphilum 
nescio guewt, and of his Rhetoric, it is said, (tantam rem) ¢amguam 
pueriles delicias aliguas depingere. It is plain thercfore that Pamphilus, 
like Callippus, belonged to the early school of Rhetoricians of the age 
of Gorgias and the Sophists, and treated his art like them in a ‘ puerile’ 
and unworthy manner. Another, and very brief notice of him occurs 
in Quintilian, 111 6. 34, a chapter on the sfatus or ordces; he rejected 
Jinitio, the opixy ordots. Spalding in his note describes the contents of 

’Pamphilus’ ‘art’ from the passage of the Rhet. and then discusses, 
without coming to a conclusion, the question whether or no this Pam~ 
philus can be identified with a painter of the same name, mentioned in 
Quint. x1I 10. 6, Pliny in several places, and Aristoph. Plut. 385, and 
the Schol. Spalding has no doubt that Quint.’s Pamphilus, 111 6. 34, 
is the rhetorician. Spengel, Art. Script. p. 149, note 83, thinks that he 
cannot be the same as Aristotle’s, (erat itaque ille P. non ante Herma- 
gorae tempora,) in consequence of his acquaintance with oracets, which 
were of much later invention, and the name of them unknown even to 
Ar. The same doubt occurred to myself: but I laid the evil spirit by the 
consideration that though Aristotle was unacquainted with the technical 
terms and classification of the ordage:s, he yet was familiar with the 
thing, which he frequently refers to; and the ¢echnical expression may 
belong to Quintilian and not to Pamphilus. Nine times the name of 
Pamphilus occurs in the Orators, (Sauppe, Ind. Nom. p. 109, ad Orat. 
Att, vol. 111,) but the rhetorician is not among them. 

§ 22. Top. XxI. The object of this topic is (says Brandis, u.s., 
p. 20) to weaken the force of arguments from probability. “ In incredi- 
bilibus provocatur ad effectum, qui si conspicuus sit, resisti non potest 
quin, quod incredibile videbatur, iam probabile quoque esse fateamur.” 
Schrader. 

‘Another (class of arguments) is derived from things which are 
believed to come to pass (yiyveoOa:, actually to take place or happen) 
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but (still) are beyond (ordinary) belief, (you argue, namely) that they 
would not have been believed at all, had they not actually been or 
pearly so’: i.e. either deez in existence, or come so near to it, made so 
near an approach to it, as to enable us by a slight stretch of imagination 
to realize it so as to be convinced of its existence. Any case of very 
close analogy, for instance, to the thing in question might produce this 
conviction. #4 éyyvs is a saving clause ; ‘fact or nearly so’, Rhetorical 
argument does not aim at absolute truth and certainty: it is content 
with a near approach to it within the sphere of the probable, which is 
enough for complete persuasion. 

‘Nay even more’, (we may further argue that these at first sight. 
incredible things are even more likely to be true than those that are at 
first sight probable. Supply Soxotvra ears for the constr. and (ya@AAov) 
GAnO7 or gvra éori rév eixdrwy kal mOavav for the sense): ‘because men 
believe in (suppose, assume the existence of,) things either actual, real 
or probable: if then it (the thing in question) be incredible and not 
probable, it must be true; because its probability and plausibility are 
not the ground of our belief in it’, The argument of the last clause is 
an exemplification of Topic 1X, § 10, supra, see note there. It is an 
inference ék Swapécews, ‘from division’; a disjunctive judgment. All 
belief is directed to the true ov the probable: there is no other alternative. 
All that is believed—and /¢/zs is believed—must therefore be either true 
or probable: ¢/zs is not probable; therefore it must be true. dAnéés 
more antiqguae philosophiae identifies truth and being : dAnOés here = dv. 

In other words, the antecedent improbability of anything may furnish 
a still stronger arguinent for its reality than its probability. Anything 
absolutely incredible is denied at once, unless there be some unusually 
strong evidence of its being a fact, however paradoxical. That the 
belief of it is actually entertained is the strongest proof that it is a fact : 
for since no one would have supposed it to be true without the strongest 
evidence, the evidence of it, of whatever kind, must be unusually strong. 
The instance given is an exemplification of the topic in its first and 
simplest form. 


‘As Androcles of Pitthus’ (or Pithus, whence 6 Iuevs; an Attic deme 
of the tribe Cecropis) ‘replied in the charge he brought against the Taw, 
to the clamour with which he was assailed by them’ (the assembly, before 
which he was arraigning the existing state of the law) ‘for saying “the 
laws require a law to correct them and set them right” which they 
thought highly improbable—“why so do fish require salt (to keep them 
from corruption), though it is neither probable nor plausible that bred 
as they are in brine (the salt sea) they should require salt: and so does 
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oil-cake’ (créupvuda, the cake or mass of olives remaining after the oil 
has been pressed out) ‘require oil (for the same reason), though it is 
highly improbable that the very thing that produces oil should require 
oil itself’, Here we have an improbable statement which is shewn by 
two close analogies to be after all very near (éyyis) the truth. 

Of Androcles, and the time and circumstances of his proposed altera- 
tion of the laws, nothing is known but what appears in our text. The 
names of three Androcleses occur in the Orators, (Sauppe, Ind. Nom. 
p. 13, Or. A?é. 111) of which the first, mentioned by Andocides zepi puc- 
tnpiwy § 27, may possibly be the speaker here’referred to. The Androcles 
of Thuc. VIII 65, (comp. Grote, H. G. vitI 43 [c. Lx11], Plut. Alcib. c. 19,) 
the accuser and opponent of Alcibiades, assassinated in 411 B.C. by the 
agents of Pisander and the oligarchical party, is most likely identical with 
Andocides; the time of the events referred to in both authors being 
nearly the same. I think upon the whole that it is not improbable that 
Thucydides, Andocides and Aristotle may mean the same person’, 

otéudvaa] Ar. Nub. 45, Equit. 806, was a common article of food in 
Attica. It denoted not only the cake of pressed olives, but also of grapes 
from which the juice had been squeezed. Phrynichus, s. v., has of peév 
moAXol Ta Tov Botpiov éxmeopara dpuabas’ of & *Arrikol mite ea. 
Suidas, on the other hand, rd ékSupa tis orapvAys 7} Tdv adv, ois dvri 
dyav €xpavro, and to the same effect, Hesychius. Also Galen, ap. Lobeck, 
note. Lobeck settles the matter by quoting Geoponic. VI 12. 435, eidévar 
xp?) Ore oreuhuda ovx, ds tives vopifover, Tay €daidy povov earl mupives, 
ada Kal ra Tv orapvdGy ylyapra. (rupfves must surely be a mistake ; 
no amount of pressing could ever convert grape-stones or olive-kernels 
into an 8wov, a dainty or relish, and moreover what is here said, that 
the oil proceeds from the oréydvda, shews that the cake is made of the 
olives themselves, and not of the mere stones.) The word occurs fre- 
quently, as might be expected, in the fragments of the Comic writers: 
see the Index to Meineke’s Collection. 

§ 23. Top. xx. ‘Another, to be employed in refutation’, (i. e. of 
an adversary; which, real or imaginary, is always implied in refutation. 
The office of the éAeyxrixdy évOtpnpa is ra dvopodoyovpeva ovvaye, ‘to 
conclude contradictories’, II 22.15, and note: see also Introd. ad h, 1. 


1 The writer of the Article Androcles, in Smith’s Biogr. Dict., has no doubt 
upon this point. He says on this passage, ‘‘ Ar, has preserved a sentence from one 
of Androcles’ speeches, 2# which he used an incorrect figure !”’. 
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p. 263 and note—)‘is to take into consideration (and argue from) all 
contradictories, repugnances, disagreements (between your statements 
or conduct, and the opponent’s), whatever contradiction may be derived 
from all times (conflicting dates), actions and words; separately (dis- 
tinctly; there are three distinct modes of employing it) in the case of 
the adverse party, as for instance, “and he says he loves you, and yet he 
conspired with the Thirty”: the thirty tyrants namely, after Aegospotami, 
B.C. 404: this is from the deliberative branch: ‘and separately in your 
own case (as applied to your own conduct, mpagers), “and he says that I 
am litigious, and yet he can’t prove that I have ever brought a single 
case into court :” and again, distinguished from the preceding, the appli- 
cation of it to oneself awd the opponent (in the way of a contrast of two 
opposite characters and modes of conduct), “and he has never lent any 
one a single penny, whilst I have even ransomed (got you liberated, 
AeAvpat,) many of you (out of captivity).”’ This last example reminds us 
of the contrast drawn by Demosthenes, de F. Leg. pp. 412, 13, seq., of his 
own character and conduct as compared with that of the rest of the 
ambassadors to Philip, Aeschines, Philocrates and Phrynon: in which 
the ransom of captives plays an important part. 

This is Cicero’s locus ex repugnantibus, Top. 11 11, IV 21, where it 
is illustrated by an example, which concludes, repuguat enim recte acci- 
pere et invitum reddere. And further, XII 53 seq. Quintilian, v Io. 74, 
Ex pugnantibus, Qui est sapiens stultus non est. Ib. 8.5, ex repug- 
nanttbus. : 

§24. Top. xxi. The title of this topic ‘in scripto quodam libro’ 
apud Victorium, is dé rod Aeyouevns Tis airias AvecOat SuaBornv. 

‘Another, for’ (the benefit of; the dative seems to follow déyeww;) 
‘those that have been previously brought into suspicion or odium, (whe- 
ther by actual calumny) or suspected’ (thought to be, having the appear- 
ance of being, doxotc, guilty of something wrong, for some o¢her reason 
—so Vater, reading 7 8oxovax), ‘both men and things, is to state the rea- 
son for the (otherwise) unaccountable circumstance: for there must be 
some reason (8: 6 is the airia,) for this appearance (of guilt)’, ms AS 
has yu) Soxodor, which Victorius adopts and defends. All the recent edd. 
have 7. Victorius understands by p# doxodox a qualification of mpodia- 
BeBAnpevots, to express the unexpected, apparently unreasonable, nature 
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of the calumny or suspicion, which seems to be quite unsuitable to the 
character and circumstances of the object of it: “quae tamen nullo modo 
haerere ipsis videatur, quod alienae ab ea sint.” This agrees extremely 
well with the mapadefou following, and this reading and explanation is 
deserving at all events of consideration. It supposes only one case to 
be contemplated, that of umjust suspicion and consequent calumny. 
Vater on the contrary thinks that there are ¢wo cases intended, direct 
calumny, and suspicion for any other reason; and that this requires 4 
doxovor.. His transl. is, “ Homines significantur, qui propter calumniam 
vel alia de caussavideantur aliquo modo affecti esse.” This is not very 
clear; but I suppose his meaning to be what I have said. In this case 
we must understand déiujoa, or something equivalent, after doxovox, 
Spengel, in his recent edition, says that Victorius’ reading and inter- 
pretation is refuted by the sense of the passage—which I cannot agree 
with—and that d:aBeBAjcbac must be understood after # Soxodow. But 
what is the meaning of ‘apparent’ calumny? and how is it distinguished 
from the other? 

There is another point which has hitherto escaped observation, viz. 
the interpretation of xai dvyOpdots kai mpdypaot. Victorius interprets it as 
in apposition to rots d:aB_BAnpévors, ‘qui valet ad purgandas aliquas et 
personas et res,’ which at first sight seems the most natural and obvious 
explanation, and I have adopted it in my translation. But then, what are 
the ¢hings that can be calumniated or brought under suspicion? One 
might suppose that it means human actions: but Victorius renders it 
ves; and in fact actions are necessarily included in rots d:afeBAnpevors ; 
they are ¢he things that are subject to misinterpretation; and therefore 
there is no ground for a distinction between mex and their actions, so 
far at least as they are subject to calumny. I will venture to suggest, 
though not with complete confidence, that we might give the words a 
different construction, and understand them thus, “for the benefit of 
those who have been unjustly—we must in this case read py) Soxovow, 
unlikely to be guilty—subjected to suspicion, dy men (by human agency, 
directly) or by circumstances” (indirectly ; which would be equivalent to 
Vater’s second case). At all events it makes very good sense. 

We now come to a still greater difficulty, the interpretation of vzo- 
BeBAnpévns in the example. A° reads diaBeBAnperns twos mpds Tov viov 
‘when a certain woman had been brought into suspicion with respect to 
(i.e. as to her conduct or dealings with) her son’, which gives a very 
sufficient sense, but is rejected by Victorius as well as Bekker and Spen- 
gel and modern editors in general. 

Victorius’ rendering—and no other Commentary that I have seen has 
a word on the subject—is as follows; I must give it in his own words as 
it will liardly bear translation. “Ceu cum mater quaedam filium subiis- 
set, corporique ipsius corpus suum supposuisset, ut commode eum os- 
culari posset, in eo habitu corporis spectata visa est stuprum cum ado- 
lescente exercere.” vmoB_eBAnpevns is translated literally. 
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I see no other meaning that can be attached to the words as the 
text at present stands, but it must be observed that vwoBeBAnperns rov 
avrijs viov is very strange Greek for supposuisse filium corpori suo, and | 
do not see how it can be justified. The accus. after JaoBadXeew repre- 
sents not the thing wzder which you throw something, but the thing that 
you throw usxder something else: and the Jassive vmoBeBAnuévns Mean- 
ing ‘throwing herself under’, is possible perhaps, but by no means usual, 
Greek. The ordinary construction of vsoB8d\Aew with two objects, 
appears in these examples. The object ¢hrvowm is in the accus.; the 
object under which it is thrown is either in the dat. or has a prepos, 
introduced before it. vmoBddXew mAevpois wrevpd, Eur. Or. 223, vroB. 
aut pacrov orodov, Suppl. 1160. Xen. Oecon. 18.5, vx. ra arpinra rd 
rovs mooas. Plut. Brut. 31, vx. rois Eipeow tras opayas, and similarly in 
the metaph. applications of it (from Rost and Palm’s Lex.). On the genit. 
vmoBeBAnperns see note on II 8, 10. 

The general meaning of the whole is, that a mother had been seen in 
this position which she had assumed for the purpose of embracing her 
own son—which was not known to the witness—was accordingly sub- 
jected to the suspicion of illicit intercourse with him: and we are to sup- 
pose further, that her character hitherto had been unimpeachable: when 
the true reason was explained or stated, the calumny was at once 
quashed (dissolved or unloosed as a knot). On this sense of Avew, 
diadvew, &c. see note in Introd. on II 25, p. 267, note I. 

A second example is taken from the argument between Ajax and 
Ulysses in the contest for the arms of Achilles, in Theodectes’ tragedy 
‘the Ajax’, already referred to § 20 supra: where Ulysses tells Ajax ‘why 
(the veason, which explains the paradox), though he is really braver than 
Ajax, he is not thought to be so.’ What the reason was we are not told ; 
nor does Ovid. Met. XIII supply the deficiency, 

On or: and its three senses, see note on I I. 11. 

§ 25. Top. XXIV. dd rod airiov) the inference ‘from cause to 
effect.’ ‘If the cause be there (its effect which necessarily follows, must 
be there too, and) the fact (alleged) zs so: if absent, then (its effect is 
absent too, and) it is zof so: for cause and effect always go together, 
and without a cause (i.e. its proper cause) nothing is’. Brandis, u. s., 
Pp. 20, observes, that this like the preceding topics is confined to Rhe- 
toric. Cicero, Top. §§ 58—67, treats of cause in general and its vari- 
eties: but has nothing exactly corresponding to this, though he speaks 
of the great importance of the general topic to orators (65—7). Quin- 
tilian, observing that the “argumentatio, gua colligi solent ex tis quae 
Jaciunt ea quae efficiuntur, aut contra, quod genus a causis vocant,” 
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is nearly akin to that of antecedent and consequent, V 10. 80, exem- 
plifies it in the four following sections. 

‘Leodamas, for instance, said in his defence, when charged by Thra- 
sybulus with having had his name inscribed on the column (as a mark of 
infamy) in the Acropolis, only he had struck (or cut) it out in the time of 
‘the Thirty’, replied that it was impossible; for the Thirty could have 
trusted him more if the record of his hatred of the peop/e had remained 
engraved on the column’. The fact is denied on the ground of the 
absence of a sufficient cause: an example of the second case, the nega- 
tive application of the topic, ay jx) vmapyn. 

On Leodamas, see on I 7. 13, and the reff. Sauppe, ad Orat. Fragm. 
XVI, Or. Adé. U1 216, thinks it impossible that the two Leodamases 
mentioned by Ar., here and I 7.13, can be the same [‘ mt Recht’, A. 
Schaefer, Dem. u. 5, Zeit. 1 p. 129 #.]. He argues that the Leodamas 
whose name was inscribed on the column as a ‘traitor’ (¢n proditorum 
indice inscr.), according to Thrasybulus, before the domination of the 
Thirty, that is, not later than 404 B.C. (he says 405), when he must have 
been about thirty years old, could not have been the Leodamas men- 
tioned by Demosth. c. Lept. § 146, as one of the Syndics under the 
Leptinean law, in 355 B.C., and consequently, that the latter, the famous 
orator of Acharnae, must have been a different person, because he 
would then have been nearly 90. Clinton, / AH. 11 111, sub anno 
372—3, merely says, quoting Rhet. 11 23.25, “From this incident it 
appears that Leodamas was already grown up and capable of the duties 
of a citizen in B.C. 404, which shews him far advanced in years at the 
time of the cause of Leptines, in B.c. 355.” And this appears to me to 
be a sufficient account of the matter. Thrasybulus’ accusation of Leo- 
damas is mentioned likewise by Lysias, c. Evandr. § 13, et seq. 

The circumstances referred to in this accusation and defence, and the’ 
meaning and intention of the inscription which Leodamas is said to have 
effaced, are not quite clear. The use of the oraz or pillar here referred 
to was twofold: the object of it in either case was the same, to perpetuate: 
the memory of some act or character to all future time. But the fact or 
character commemorated might be either good or evil; and in the former 
case it was the name of a public benefactor, in the latter of some signal 
malefactor or public enemy, that was inscribed. It is usual to apply the 
latter explanation to the case here in question, which is probably what 
is meant; and then it seems the story must be this :—At some uncertain 
time previous to the expulsion of the thirty tyrants and their Lacedae- 
monian supporters by Thrasybulus and his friends, the recovery of the 
city, and restoration of the demus in 403 B.C., the name of Leodamas 
had been inscribed as a mark of infamy—as a traitor to his country, as 
Sauppe -u. s. and Herm. Pol. And. § 144. 11 interpret it—according to 
custom on a pillar erected in the Acropolis for that purpose. Now if it 
was ‘hatred to the demus’ that was engraved on it (eyyeypappérns) as 


1 Je n’en vois' pas la nécessité, 
19—2 
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the sign and cause of his imputed infamy, it follows that it must have 
been erected at some period when the popular party was in the ascend- 
ant; Leodamas of course being a supporter of the oligarchs. When his 
friends were in power and he had the opportunity, Thrasybulus charges 
him, zzter alia of course, with having ‘struck or cut it out’ to efface the 
record. He denies the possibility of their efect by arguing the absence 
of all assignable cause, which could have produced it: for this permanent 
record of his‘ hostility to the people’ would have been an additional recom- 
mendation to the Thirty, who would have trusted him all the more for it. 
Thrasybulus, says Victorius, was accusing Leodamas of being an enemy 
and a traitor to his country; and one of the arguments he brought for- 
ward was the existence of this inscription, the subsequent disappearance 
of which he attempted to explain. He likewise cites in illustration of 
the use of the topic Cic. pro Mil. § 32, cum ostendere vellet insidiatorem 
fuisse Clodium. Quonam igitur pacto probari potest insidias Miloni 
fecisse Clodium? satis est quidem in illa tam audaci tam nefaria bellua 
docere magnam et caussam, magnam spem in Milonis morte propositam, 
magnas utilitates fuisse. And, as Cic. goes on to remark, this is Cassza- 
num illud, cut bono fuerit. 

Of ormAry the pillar, and ornAirns, the person whose name is engraved 
on it, in its unfavourable sense, where the inscription is a record of 
infamy--which may be compared with our use of the pillory, the custom 
of Zosting the name of a defaulter at the Stock Exchange, or a candi- 
date who has disgraced himself in an examination; the object in each 
case being the same, exposure of the culprit, and a warning to others}; 
the difference between the ancient and modern usages, that the latter are 
temporary, the other permanent—the following are examples: Andoc. 
mept pvort. § 78, in a Wypiopa: Lycurg. c. Leocr. §117, moujoavres otyAny, 
dvaypdpew rots dditnpiovs Kai tovs mpoddtas: Demosth. Phil. T § 42, 
where an historical example is given, and the whole process described. 
Isocr. mepi rov Cedvyous, § 9, ornditny dvaypapen. 

Of the favourable sense, Victorius quotes an instance from Lys. c. 
Agorat. §72, mpooypapiva eis tTHv ornAnv os evepyéras vras. Herm. Pol. 
Ant. u.s. See also Sandys’ note on Isocr. Paneg. § 180. 

éxxoiau] Ar. seems here to have arbitrarily departed from his ori- 
ginal constr. Having begun with xaryyopeiv and br Fv, he abruptly 
changes to the infin. as if \éyecv and not xarnyopeiv had preceded: so that 


1 At Milan, says Manzoni, Introd. to the ‘ Storia della colonna infame,’ in 1830, 
the judges condemned to the most horrible tortures some persons who were accused 
of having helped to spread the plague, and in addition to other severe penalties, 
decretaron dt piu, che in quello spazio (where the house of one of the condemned had 
stood) s’ innalzasse una colonna, la quale dovesse chiamarsi infame, con un’ iscri- 
zione che tramandasse ai posteri la notizia dell attentato et della pena. E in cid 
non Ss ingannarono: quel giudizio fu veramente memorabile, 
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we must supply Aéyew to explain the government of the infinitive. It 
cannot be the optative. 

§ 26. Top. xxv. ‘Another, to consider whether it ever was, or is 
still, possible to improve (do better, more advantageously, under more 
favourable conditions,) in any other way (by following any other course, 
by any alteration of time, place, conditions, circumstances), any (bad) 
advice (which the counsellor is charged with having given, Vict.), or any- 
thing which he is doing, or ever has done (anything wrong that he is 
either meditating or has committed), (you infer) that, if this be xo? so (if 
he has wzo¢ taken advantage of these possible improvements, which 
would have contributed to the success of his advice or design), he is not 
guilty at all; decause (no one would ever neglect such opportunities if he 
had it in his power to avail himself of them) no one, intentionally and 
with full knowledge, ever prefers the worse to the better.’ It seems 
from the omission of cupPovAeder and mparre:, and the prominence given 
to wémpaxev the past act in the explanation of the reason, that although 
this topic ay be applied to deliberative oratory, it is much more usual 
and useful in defending yourself or a client ina court of law. You say, 
My client cannot be guilty of the act with which you charge him, for he 
could have done it much better, would be much more likely to have been 
successful, in some other way ; at some other time, and place, or under 
other circumstances : therefore, since he has of chosen to do the thing 
in the best way that he could, and at the same time had full knowledge 
of what was the best way of doing it, it is plain that he has not done it 
now under less favourable circumstances. This is excellently illustrated 
by Victorius from another passage of Cic. pro Mil. XvI 41. In retorting 
upon Clodius the charge of lying in wait to assassinate, he first enume- 
rates several favourable opportunities which Milo had previously neg- 
lected to avail himself of, and asks whether it was likely that, having 
acted thus, he should now choose an occasion when time and circum- 
stances were so much less favourable, to carry out such a design: Quem 
igitur cum omnium gratia noluit (occidere), hunc volutt cum aliguorum 
querela? guem iure, quem loco, guem tempore, guem impune non est 
ausus, hunc iniuria, iniguo loco, alieno tempore, periculo capitis, non 
dubttavit occidere? . 

‘But there is a fallacy in this : for it often does not become clear till 
afterwards (after the commission of the act) how the thing might have 
been better done, whereas before it was anything but clear’. 

§ 27. Top. xxvi. ‘Another, when anything is about to be done 


Il. tg 
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opposed to what has been done already (by the same person), to look at 
them together’: i.e. to bring together things that had been hitherto 
separate, and so to be able to ROMP Ure them—mapdad\Anha havepa par- 
Rov infra § 30; mapdddAnda Ta évaryria padiota haiverOa, III 2. 9, 9. 8, 
11.9, 17. 13, mapddAnAa padAov rdvartia yropi{erac—a process which clearly 
brings out the contradiction, Brandis u.s. [PAz/lologus Iv i] p. 20 thus 
expresses the argument of the topic, “to detect a contradiction in the 
action in question.” It seems in itself, and also from the example 
selected, to be most appropriate in giving advice. 

‘As Xenophanes, when the Eleates (his present fellow-citizens) 
consulted him, asked his advice, whether they are to offer sacri- 
fices and dirges to Leucothea, or not; advised them, if they supposed 
her to be a goddess not to sing dirges (a fwmeral lament implying 
death and mortality); if a mortal, not to offer sacrifices’» Xenophanes 
here, by bringing the two practices into immediate comparison—if 
the example is meant to represent literally the statement of the topic, 
we must suppose that the Eleates had already done one of the two; 
deified her most likely; and now wanted to know whether they should 
do the other—makes the contradiction between sacrificing to (which they 
had done), and lamenting as dead (which they were about to do), the 
same person. 

Of Xenophanes—of Colophon, but then living at Elea, or Velia, 
where he founded the Eleatic school—we have already had notice in 
1 15.20, and II 23. 18, 

el @Jwor] ei being here equivalent to mérepov, admits equally with it 
of construction with the deliberative conjunctive: compare the same 
deliberative conjunctive in interrogation, as a modified doubtful future ; 
ti mwo@pev ; ‘what ave we to do?’ instead of the direct, ‘what shall we 
do?’ Matth. Gr Gr. 526. 

This passage is cited by Lobeck, Ag/aophamus, Eleus. § 21, Vol. 1. 
p. 167. 

Plutarch refers more than once to this dictum of Xenophanes, but. 
supposes it to have been addressed to the Egyptians, about the worship 
of Osiris, and the propriety of @pjvo. in his honour. De Superst. c. 13, 
p- 171 E, Amator. c. 18, 763 D, de Is, et Osir. c. 70, 379 B. Wyttenbach ad 
loc. de Superst. Athen XV 697 A, quoting Aristotle, év rH dmodoyia, ei 
py) Karéyvevorat 6 Adyos’ apud eundens! 

Ino, daughter of Cadmus and Harmonia, and wife of Athamas, in a 
fit of madness inspired by Hera, threw herself and her son Melicertes— 
two sons, Eur. Med. 1289; see the whole passage, 1279—1292—into the 
sea. Both of them became sea deities: she under the name of Leuco- 
thea, Melicertes of Palaemon. Virg. Georg. 1 436—7. The stories of 
Athamas and Ino are told under those two names in Smith’s Dzct¢. 
Biogr. Cic. Tusc. Disp.112.28. de Nat. D. II 15. 39 2x Graecia multos 
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§ 28. Top. xxvul. ‘Another, from mistakes made; to be employed 
in accusation or defence’. The example is an illustration of both; the 
accusers convert the mistake that Medea made in sending away her 
children into a charge of having murdered them; Medea retorts the 
same argument from avother mistake which she could have committed 
had she done what they allege, of which however she is incapable, 
Brandis, ‘‘in any mistake that has been made to find a ground of accu- 
sation or defence.” 

‘For instance, in Carcinus’ Medea, the one party (of the disputants in 
the play) charge her with the death of her children—at all events (say 
they) they no where appear: because Medea made a mistake in (in 
respect of) sending away her children (instead of merely sending them 
away, they argued that she had made away with them, since they were 
no where to be found): her defence is, that it was not her children, but 
Jason, that she would have killed (if she had killed any one); for she 
would have made a mistake in failing to do this, if she had done the 
other too’: and of such a mistake she never could have been guilty. 
“ Quasi dicat, quomodo tam stulta fuissem’ (how could I have made such a 
mistake?) ‘ut innocentes filios necassem; perfidum autem coniugem ett 
auctorem omnium meorum malorum relinquerem?” Victorius. 

Carcinus, a tragic poet contemporary with Aristophanes, and his 
sons, Philocles, Xenotimus, and Xenocles, are often mentioned by Ari- 
stophanes, never without ridicule. See Vesp. 1501—12, Nub. 1261, Pac. 
782, 864, and in Holden, Ouom. Arist. Miiller, Hist. Gr. Lit. c. XXVI 
§ 2, passes him over with very slight notice, “known to us chiefly from 
the jokes and mockeries of Aristophanes.” Meineke, Hist. Crit. Com, 
Gr. p. 505 seq., Fragu. Comic, Vol. 1., has a long and learned discus- 
sion, principally with the object of distinguishing this Carcinus from 
others of the same name. There was at all events one other tragic poet 
of the name, whom Meineke supposes to have been the grandson of the 
former, p. 506, being said by Suidas to be the son of Xenocles (or Theo- 
dectes), This Carcinus flourished according to Suidas ‘before the reign 
of Philip of Macedon’, in the first half of the 4th cent. B.c. Some frag- 
ments of his Achilles, Semele, and Tereus, are given by Wagner in his 
collection, Fragm. Trag. Gr. 111 96, seq. with some others of uncertain 
plays: but he has omitted all thase that are mentioned by Aristotle, the 
Medea here, the Oedipus in 111 16, 11, the Thyestes, Poet. 16.2. In 
Poet. 17.2, there is a reference to a character, Amphiaraus, in a play of 
his not named, with which Ar. finds fault. Athen. I 22 A. See also 
Clinton, /. H. 11. Introd. XXIII. 
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‘And this topic and the kind of enthymeme is the whole of the earlier 
art of Theodorus’. Comp. supra § 14 of Callippus, and § 21, of Callippus 
and Pamphilus. 

4 mporepov ©. réxvy] i. €. 1) mpdrepov ovca, yeypappery, tremoinpery: as ot 
aparoy, ‘the earliest writers’, III 1.9. Theodorus’ work must have passed 
through two editions, of which the second, from what is said here, seems 
to have been larger and more complete. This one is the ‘first’ or ‘ ear- 
lier’ edition; the one defore the second. If this contained nothing but 
the illustration of the topic of ‘mistakes’, it must have been extremely 
insufficient as an ‘art of rhetoric’. We must ascribe either to his second 
and enlarged ‘Art’ or to speeches and rhetorical exercitations all that 
Aristotle says of him, together with Tisias and Thrasymachus, de Soph. 
El. c. 34, 183 4 32, as well as the xawda déyew, Rhet. 111 11.6, and his 
divisions of the speech, III 13. 5; as also the notices of him in Plato’s 
Phaedrus, Quintilian, Cicero Brut. x11 48, &c., Dionysius, &c. (which 
may be found in Camb. Fourn. of Cl. and Sacred Phil. No. 1X. WI 284 
foll.1), Of Theodorus of Byzantium—to be distinguished from another 
Theodorus, a rhetorician of Gadara, Quint. 11 15. 21—see further in 
Speng. Art. Script. p. 98 seq.; Westermann, Gesch. der Beredtsamkett, 
§ 30. 16, p. 40, § 68.7, p. 140. Sauppe, Fvagm. Or. Ait. vill, Or. Att. 11 
164, simply refers to Spengel’s Avézum Scriptores, and to his own tract 
in Zimmerm. diurn. lit. antig. 1835, p. 406. [Blass, die A ttische Beredsam- 
keit, Il p. 253] 

§ 29. Top. xxv. The argument, dro rod dvdpatos, significant 
names: “which draws an inference from the signification of a name.” 
Brandis. A dialectical topic akin ta, but by no means identical with, 
this, (the one is confined to surnames, the other extends to all words in 
general,) occurs in Top. B 6, 112 @ 32, to consider the derivation and 
signification of names with a view to applying them as suits the imme- 
diate purpose: which coincides more nearly with Cicero’s topic, guum 
ex ui nominis argumentum elicitur, quam Graect érvpodoyiay vocant 
Top. VII. 35 seq., than with the rhetorical form of it as it appears here; 
though both of the others may be regarded as including this special 
rhetorical application. But in the rhetorical treatise, the de Inv. 11 9. 28, 
we have the same use of names (i. e. surnames) suggested as by Ari- 


1 Tn referring to this paper I take the opportunity of withdrawing all that I 
have said in p. 286, # mpdrepov Geodupov réxv7, and the illustration from Carcinus, 
It is sufficiently corrected in the note on this section. 
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Stotle: Mam et de nomine nonnumquam aliquid suspicionts ‘nastitur... 
ut st dicamus idcirco aliguem Caldum vocari, quod temerario et repentino 
consilio sit. 

Quintilian, V 10. 30, 31, thinks *that an argument can. seldom be’ 
drawn from a surname, except in the case of such. significant names as 
are assigned for a reason, as Sapiens (Cato and Laelius), Magnus 
(Pompey), and Plenus(?): or where the name is not significant, but sug- 
gests a crimé—as the name Cornelius, in the ¢ase of Lentulus, was sug- 
gestive of conspiracy (fora reasom there given). The use of the name 
recommended by Aristotle’s topic (which he does not mention) is pro- 
nounced, in the case of Euripides—who represents Eteocles as attacking 
the name of his brother Polynices, rodd veixos, ut argumentum morum— 
as insipid and tasteless, rigidum. It is however ‘a frequent material 
for jokes; especially in the hands of Cicero, who freely employs it, as in 
the case of Verres’, The. passage of Euripides referred to, is Phoen. 
636—7; Eteocles terminates the altercation with his brother with the two 
lines, £10" éx xdpas’ ddnOads 8 dvoua Todvveixy marip €bero oo Ocia mpo- 
voia vetkéwv éra@vupov. With this use of significant names all readers of 
the Greek Tragic poets are familiar. It is not to be regarded in them as 
a mere play on words, but they read in the significant name the cha- 
racter or destiny of its bearer: and thus employed they have a true 
tragic interest. It is singular therefore that Elmsley, who had certainly 
studied the Greek dramatists with care and attention, should, on 
Bacch, 508, after citing a number of examples, end his note with this 
almost incredible observation, “ Haec non modo Wuxpa sunt” (is the epi- 
thet borrowed from Quintilian?), “verum etiam tragicos malos fuisse 
grammaticos. Quid enim commune habent *AmodAwy et dmoddvvat 
praeter soni similitudinem?” And this is all that is suggested by Ajax’s 
pathetic exclamation, af ai ris dv mor ger «.t.A. Soph. Aj. 430, and the 
rest! Elmsley has omitted Aesch, S. c. T. 658, érovipm S€ xapra Todv- 
veixn Aéye, from his list; and Eur. Antiope, Fr. 1 (Dind., Wagner), and 
Fragm. 2, Ibid. Agath. Fragm. Thyest. 1 ap. Wagn. #7. Tr. Gr. UI 74. 
Add from other sources, Dante Dzv. Com. Purg. XIII. 109, Savia non 
Sui, avvegna che Sapja fosst chiamata, Shaksp. Rich. /L., Act uu. Sc. 1 73, 
Gaunt. O how that name befits my composition! Old Gaunt indeed ; 
and gaunt in being old, &c. The king asks, Can sick men play so nicely 
with their names? No, is the reply, misery makes sport to_mock itself, 
&c.: which is not a bad answer to Elmsley’s objection. This tracing of 
the character or destiny in the name is particularly common in the 
Hebrew of the Old Test., as the well-known instance of Genesis xxvii, 
36, ‘Is not he rightly named Jacob? for he hath supplanted me these 
two times.’ The practice, which seems to be a suggestion of nature 
itself, is thus shewn to have prevailed in various times, nations and 
languages. 

The line of Soph. is from his Tyro, Fragm. 1 (Ft. Soph. 563), Dind. 
Sidero, Tyronis noverca: Fragm. 1x, Wagn. Fragm. Trag. Gr. II 413, 
“Egregie Brunck. versum huc rettulit, quo haud dubie Sideronis crude- 
litas in Tyronem exagitatur.” On the Tragedy and its contents, Wagner 
u.s.p.410. Victorius and Gaisford cite Eustath. ad Il. Ap. 158, ret ad uP r 
379=287. 35, Kal eioiv dAnOds pepdvupa ro aivties of map’ Opnpg...as... 
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kara THv maporpeatoperny Sidypad Opaceiay éxeivyy yuvaixa, popoiev TO oixeioy 
Svona. In the second passage the latter part of this is repeated. 

kal os év Tois TOV Oeay exaivors| “ Fortasse intelligit iis nominibus vocari 
eos tunc solitos quae vim et potestatem eorum declararent.” Victorius. 
It may perhaps refer to the ‘significant names’ derived from their attri- 
butes or occupations, by which deities are designated, and which as 
special distinctions would naturally occur in the hymns addressed to 
them. These may sometimes be substituted for their proper names, 
and may furnish arguments of praise. 

The Conon and Thrasybulus here mentioned are doubtless, as may 
be inferred from the absence of any special designation, ¢ze Conon, the 
victor of Cnidus (394 B.c.), and ¢ke Thrasybulus, the expeller of the 
Thirty and restorer of the demus in 403: though there are several others 
bearing both of these names in Sauppe’s Jud. Nom. ad Or. Aidt. Ul. 
pp: 63, 4, 81, 2. Thrasybulus is named by Demosth., de Cor. § 219, as 
one of the most distinguished orators among his predecessors, together 
with Callistratus, Aristophon, and Cephalus; the two first of these we 
have had mentioned in the Rhetoric. In de F. L. § 320, he is called rod 
Synporexov (the popular Thrasybulus, the people’s friend, xal rod amo SuAjs 
katayayovros tov Ojpov. Conon and he were contemporaries. Conon 
died soon after 392 B.C, Clinton, / AH. sub anne 388. 3, Thrasybulus, 
“perhaps in the beginning of B.C. 389.” Ib. sub anno 390. His name, 
according to Conon, fitly represented the vashwess of his counsels and 
character. Grote, . G. 1X 509 [chap. LXxv.], in describing the charac- 
ter of Thrasybulus, omits to notice this, 

In like manner the name of Thrasymachus, the rhetorician, is signi- 
ficant of the hardihoeod and pugnacity which were combined in his cha- 
racter. The sketch given of him in the first book of Plato’s Republic is 
in exact correspondence with this. “ Always true to your name,” rash 
and combative, said Herodicus to him, doubtless provoked by some 
rudeness of the Sophist in the course of a dialectical disputation. There 
were two Herodicuses, both physicians; see note on I 5.10. Doubtless 
this again is the detter known of the two, Herodicus of Selymbria in 
Thrace; of whose medical practice Plato gives an account, Rep. II 
406 Aseq. In asimilar dispute with Polus, another Sophist and Rhe- 
torician, (whose character, in perfect agreement with this, is likewise 
sketched by Plato in his Gorgias, where he is said to be véos nal d&vs*,) 
Herodicus again reminds him of the significance of his name, “Colt by 


1 [p. 463 E.] A very brief summary of the leading points of Polus’ character as 


he appears in the Gorgias, is given amongst the ‘dramatis personae’ of the Introd. 
to transl. of Gorg. p. Ixxvii. 
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name and colt by nature’.” And lastly this inveterate punster applies 
the same process to ‘ Dracon the legislator’, declaring ‘that his laws 
were not those of a man, but of a dragon, so cruel were they’. Ari- 
stotle, Pol. 11 12 sb finem, says of Draco’s laws, that they had nothing 
peculiar, but 7 yademorns, dia 10 Tijs (nuias péyeOos. Nearly every offence 
was made punishable with death, Hence Demades said of them that 
they “were written not in ink, but in blood.” Plut. Sol. 17. Tzetzes, Chil. 
5, line 342 sqq. ap. Sauppe, Fragm. Demad. 17, Orat. Ait. 111 316; Grote, 
7, G. 111 202 [chap. X.], whence our Draconian legislation. 

The verse that follows is from Eur.’s Troades 990, where Hecuba is 
answering Helen, who had been arguing the invincible power of Love. 
“‘All follies are to mortals Aphrodite” (are attributed by men to this 
passion, ‘take the form of Aphrodite’ in their fancy), ‘and rightly does 
the goddess’ name begin the word ddpoovvyn.’ *Adpoditn and ’Adpoodyy 
have the first half of the word in common. 

TlevOevs, x..A.] ‘Pentheus that bearest the name of thy future for- 
tune’, Comp. Bacch, 367 and 508, and Theocr. Id. XXVI. 26, é& dpeos 
mevOnpa kai ov HevOja pépovoa. 

Probably from Chaeremon’s Dionysus, quoted three times in Athe- 
naeus (Elms. ad Eur. Bacch. 508), and also probably, like the Bacchae, 
on the story of Pentheus. Chaeremon’s fondness for flowers and 
the vegetable creation in general, noticed by Athen. XIII. 608 D, ap- 
pears throughout the fragments preserved. See 7z/ra I 12. 2 where he 
is spoken of as dxpiBys, eomep Aoyoypados, on which see note in Introd. 
ad loc. p. 325. 

On Chaeremon see Miiller Hist. Gr. Lit. xxvi 6, and the Art. in 
Smith’s Dict. Biogr. s.v. He is a poet whose plays are more suited for 
reading than acting, dvayveotixos, Rhet. 11 u.s. He is quoted again by 
Ar. Probl. 111 16. In Poet. I 12, his Centaur is spoken of as a puxry 
fayedia, on the import of which see the two writers above referred to; 
and in Poet. 24. 11, this blending of heterogeneous elements is again 
alluded to. See also Meineke, Hist. Crit. Com. Gr. p. 517 seq. Chaere- 
mon is one of those who have been erroneously included amongst the 
Comic poets. Wagner, 7. Zrag. Gr. 11 127—147. Clint. /. H, Vol. UL. 
Introd. p. xxxii. 


1 This most ingenious rendering was given by Dr Thompson, then Greek 
Professor, in a lecture delivered Feb, 6, 1854. [Introd. to ed, of Gorg. p. v.] 
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§ 30. The chapter concludes with two observations on enthymemes 
in general. First, ‘Enthymemes of refutation are more popular and 
applauded than those of demonstration, because the former is a conclu- 
ston of opposites’ (the def. of Zdeyxos; see Introd. p. 262, note 1) ‘in a small 
space (or narrow compass), and things are always made clearer to the 
listener by being placed side by side (close together, so as to admit of 
immediate comparison)’. This is repeated in nearly the same words, 
Tiles 701 3: 

‘But of all syllogisms destructive or constructive, such are most 
applauded as those of which the results are at once (at the very begin- 
ing, of the argument) foreseen: not because they are superficial (ém- 
moAjs, 1 15. 22, note ad loc., 11 16 1)—for they (the hearers ‘are pleased 
themselves also with themselves at the same time’) are pleased (not only 
with the speaker and his enthymeme, but) with themselves also (dya) 
for their sagacity in anticipating the conclusion: (and therefore they 
don’t think it supérficial)}—and those which they are only just so far 
behind—which they can so nearly keep pace with—as to understand 
them (step by step) as they are delivered’, 


dua elpnyévov] On this genitive, see note on 11 8 11. [For the sense, 
compare III 10, 4.] 


CHAP. XXIV. 


In the preceding chapter a selection has been given of the topics or 
special classes of enthymemes which are most appropriate and service- 
able in the practice of Rhetoric: and these are ra évra évOuprpara, c. 24. 
II, ult., sound, genuine, logical inferences. But besides these there are 
in Rhetoric as well as Dialectics, arguments apparent but not real, fall. 
cious, illogical, which are often employed to mislead and deceive. Now 
although we are to abstain from the use of these ourselves, ov yap dei ms 
adAa reibeww, I I, 12, it is necessary for the rhetorician to be thoroughly 
acquainted with them, in order to detect them in others and to refute 
any unfair reasoning which may be employed against him, (ibidem) : and 
so vindicate the superiority of truth and right to falsehood and wrong, 
And accordingly we have in the following chapter a selection of the most 
prominent rhetorical fallacies, and in c. 25 the solution of them; cor- 
responding respectively to the two parts of the de Soph. El. (cc. I—I5; 
16, to the end), which in like manner is appended as a sequel to the 
Topics in which is expounded and illustrated the genuine and artistic 
method of the employment of the dialectical syllogism. On Fallacies in 
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general, see Grote’s Plato, Euthydemus, Vol. 1. c. xix [Grote’s Aristotle 
¢.X.]and J. S. Mill, System of Logic, Vol. 1. Bk. Vv. Whately, Logic, ch. v, 

In the Topics, (de Soph. El.) c. 4, Sr hst Mii ae 
classified under two heads, mapa ri déw, fallacies of language, verdal, 
and ¢£@ rijs N£ews, non-verbal, beyond the sphere of, not dependent upon 
mere words; logi¢al fallacies. “Alterum vitium positum est in-prava verbo- 
rum interpretatione (wort-verdrehung), alterum in falsa argumentatione 
(schluss-fehler).” WWaitz ad loc. 165 4 23. té@ tis NéEews, die “welche in 
den ausdruck thren grund nicht haben.” Brandis, u. s. [Philologus, 1~v i] 
p-20. “ Fallacies in the words, and fallacies in the matter,” Whately, Logic, 
ch. v. On Fallacies, §1. Verbal fallacies are six innumber: (r) opevupia, 
equivocal, ambiguous, éerms, rd mAeovayds NeySpevor; (2) dupiBorla, general 
ambiguity in danguage, ambiguous expressions, “ambiguous propositions,” 
Poste; (these two may be distinguished as here; or, as in Poet. Xxv 
21, identified, under the one general term dydiBodia, ‘ambiguity in ex- 
pression’: in the explanation of them, Top. u. s. 166 @ 14 seq., we have 
4) 6 Adyos the proposition, or combination of words, 4 rovvoya, the single 
word, the oudvvpor) ; (3) cdvOeors and (4) d:aipeors, explained and illustrated 
Top. ibid. 166 a 22—38, illicit combination and separation of words; 
(5) mpoo@dia, accent, pronunciation—which is of more use in criticising 
written composition, especially poetry; in Dialectics, where. there is no 
written text, dvev ypadijs, it is of little or none. Ibid. 6 1; and (6th and 
last), rapa rd oxjpa THis A€~ews, ‘in figura dictionis,’ Waitz, fallacies or am- 
biguities, arising from the confusion of (assuming the apparent for the 
real,) different categories—“ categories, that is, in their grammatical 
acceptation, as predicates, or a classification of the parts of speech; 
when, owing to similazity of (grammatical) form, a thing is referred 
to the wrong category” (Waitz, note ad loc.). And.as this difference of 
categorical predication is expressed in the ¢ermination of words, it may. 
be otherwise represented as “a similarity (or identity) of termination,” 
which leads to fallacy (Poste, Transl. of de Soph. El.). Thus the ter- 
mination -ew (which marks the infinitive of a verb) in vyvaivew implies 
“some quality or disposition of a thing’, (as we say, it is a meuter verb), 
i.e. belongs to the category of moudrns éxew: in répvewv or oixodopeiy, it 
implies action, moeiv; i.e. it is an active verb; belongs to the category 
of moiety. Similarly from a masculine noun with a feminine termination, 
or the reverse, and a neuter with either one or the other; Ibid. 6 1o—19. 
“falsche grammatische form.” Brandis, u. s. p. 22. 

Of these, accent, division (probably including the opposite), and 
dpdBoria, including sperupia, are illustrated from the poets in Poet. 
xxv 18-20. There is a fourth, § 21, card rd 00s ths A€Eews, which may 
be brought under the more general topic of the dialectical treatise, 
mapa TO oxipa THs AeEews. 

Of these dialectical topics four are transferred to Rhetoric : syovupia, 
including dugiBorla, § 2; and atyOeors and diaipeors, together, as one 
topic, § 3. oxfpa ris Xé~ews, § 2, stands for a fallacy of language quite 
different to that which bears its name in the Topics. The difference is 
explained in the note on § 2. 

Fallacies ¢éw ris Aé€ews, in the Topics are seven. (I) mapa ro ovp- 
BeBnxds, from the confusion of subject and accident; (2) of absolute 
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Waitz; (4) rd ev dpxf NapBdvew, petitio principit, begging the question, 
assuming the thing to be proved; (5) ro pi airtoy ws alrioy tiOéva, “in 
ratione non recte reddita,” Waitz, the assumption of not-cause for cause; 
(6) mapa 7d édpevov, the assumption that antecedent and consequent 
are always and reciprocally convertible: that if B follows A, A must 
follow B. (The order of these two last is inverted in the explanation ; 
167 br and 21.) (7) 7d ra dv0 épwrypara év roveiv, to put two (or more) 
questions as one, ‘when it escapes observation that the question is not 
one but several, and one answer is returned, as though it were one’. De 
Soph, El. c. 5, 166 4 20—27, where there is a summary enumeration of 
them; and to the end of the chapter, 168 @ 16, where they are ex- 
plained at length and exemplified. 

Of these (1) § 6 (these two are the same only in zame,; see on § 6); 
(2) §§ 9, 10; (5).§ 8; and (6)§7, occur alsointhe Rhetoric. ék onpetov, §5, 
falls under the head of ra émopeva; de Soph. El. 167 0 8, & re rois pnrto- 
ptxots ai xara TO onpetov amodeiéers ex Tay Exopevay eiciv. The remaining 
three (3) (4) (7), are found only in the dialectical treatise. Brandis, u. s. 
p. 22, expresses his surprise at the omission of these three, and thinks 
that it argues the later date of the de Soph. El.; though of the priority 
of the Topics there can be no doubt. Vahlen, 7vans. Acad. Vien. Oct. 
1861, p. 134, pronounces this to be very doubtful ; and proceeds to argue 
in favour of the earlier date of composition for Jo¢h treatises. Besides 
these we have the purely rhetorical topic of deivwors, aggravation, exag- 
geration, § 4. The paradox or fallacy, eixds cai rd mapa ro eixds, or €orat 
TO py elkos eikos, and also rd Tov qrrw Adyoy Kpeitr@ moveiv, both come 
under the head of rapa 16 dmdds kal pu) amdds, adda ri, No. (2), § 10. 

§ 1. émel dé évdexera] ‘But seeing that besides the (real, genuine) 
syllogism there may be another, which has only the semblance, not the 
reality of it; so in the case of the enthymeme, there must necessarily be 
two.corresponding kinds, one real and the other not real, but only appa- 
rent, since the enthymeme is a kind of syllogism’, conf.1 1.11. The 
enthymeme is a syllogism incomplete in form.See Introd. p. 103, note 1. 

§2. ‘Topics of unreal enthymemes are, first, the fallacy that arises 
fo AG languane, rapa Tie AeEw, as Victorius also notes, is of 
sscsa but along of » Arnold s Thuc. I 141.9; like da, ‘arising from’, 

shewn in’, as mapa Thy Cpavupiay, § 2, mapa thy €dAXewu, § 3,9); ‘and of 
this one part (sort or kind),—as in dialectics, to omit or evade the syllo- 
gistic process (that is, to assume without proof) and then in the terms of 
a syllogistic conclusion to state the result, “ ¢herefore it is not so and so 


of confutation,” Poste, “inscitiae eorum quae ad redarguendum pertinent,” 
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(the conclusion of an @\eyyos or syllogism of refutation of an opponent’s 
thesis) or, ¢herefore necessarily so and so follows” (conclusion of a 
demonstrative, constructive, syllogism) ;—so in enthymemes (Rhetoric) 
the enunciation of a concise, condensed, well-rounded or turned, 
periodic’ (cuvecrpappevas, Plat. Protag. 342 E: on ¥ xareorpappévn ré€is, 
Introd. p. 308 seq. on III 9. 3) ‘and antithetical sentence passes for an 
enthymeme’.. The completeness in the structure of the period, which 
“Jike a circle returns into itself”, its carefully balanced members, and its 
antithetical epigrammatic character, have the effect of an argument and 
supply to the deluded listener the lacking proof. The force of the 
antithesis and epigram in conversation and discussion is too well known 
to need further illustration, I have followed Vahlen, who has discussed 
this sentence at length in his paper, already referred to, zur krittk Arist. 
Schrift. (Trans. Acad, Vien. Oct. 1861, pp. 136—8), in removing the full- 
stop at ro kat 76 and reading kat év for xal r8: or perhaps the simple 
omission of ré would be sufficient. He apologises for the anacoluthon, 
and the repetition of ¢vOvpnpa at the end of the sentence, and proposes 
two expedients for getting rid of them; unnecessarily as it seems to me: 
accepting the two alterations, as I have done, the sense is perfect, and 
the expression of it quite in character with the author’s hasty and care- 
less style. I pass over the attempted explanations of Vater and others. 
Victorius has given the sense correctly, though his interpretation does not 
adhere closely to #zs text. Bekker and Spengel leave the passage unaltered. 

The words of de Soph. El. 15, 174 6 8 (comp. 18, 176 4 32), ro pa- 
Ara copiotiKoy cvKopartnpa THY epwtrarTwy, TO pndév TVAAOYLoapEvous jy} 
épadrnpa moveiy TO TeAevTaioy, GAAG oupTEpavTiKas eleiv, OS TVAEAOYLCPE- 
vous, ovk dpa TO kal To, present an unusually close correspondence in 
word as well as sense with this parallel passage of the Rhetoric: few I 
think will agree with Brandis in supposing the dialectical treatise to be 
the later of the two compositions. 

‘For such a style’—this condensed and antithetical, Deriodic, style, 
the style of Demosthenes and Isocrates,—‘is the proper seat of enthy- 
meme’. x«pa the region or district, sedes, where enthymemes are to be 
found; their haunt or habitat: precisely like romos, Zocus, on which see 
Introd. pp. 124, , and the quotations from Cic. and Quint. So Victorius, 
‘‘sedes et tanquam regio enth.” It cannot possibly be ‘form’, as Vahlen 
renders it, (if I do not misunderstand him,) u. s., p.137, de dem Enth. 
eigenthimliche Form. 

With the statement compare III 9. 8, of antithesis, 7deia 8 early 7 
rovavrn AéEts,...Kal bre ouke GvAAOYLTUO" 6 yap Edeyxos GUVaywyr TAY dyTt- 
keypever éotiv. Ill 18, 4, Ta evOvpypara drt pdduora ovat péedecy ei. 

“A fallacy of this kind seems to arise from the fashion of’ (the style 
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of) ‘language used’, (i. e. the periodical and antithetical construction of the 
sentences). Such I think mwst be the interpretation of oynpa tis AeLewsy 
though it differs 27 ¢o¢o from the signification of the phrase in Top. (de 
Soph. El.) 4, 166 4 10, the 6th of the verbal fallacies (see above). Vahlen, 
u. S., points out this difference, which is sufficiently obvious, Nevertheless 
Victorius identifies them, Both of them may no doubt be referred to the 
head of fallacies of language—in its most general sense ; but the dialecti- 
cal topic is a mistake or misuse of the termination of single words, in- 
volving a confusion of categories; the rhetorical is an abuse of language 
in a totally different application. 

‘For the purpose of conveying by the language the appearance of 
syllogistic reasoning it is serviceable to recite (enumerate) the heads 
(of the results) of many syllogisms (previous trains of reasoning) ; “some 
he saved, and on the others he took vengeance, and the Greeks he set 
at liberty”’: (this is from Isocr. Evag. §§ 65—9, as Spengel has pointed 
out, Zract.on Rhet. in Trans. Bav. Acad. 1851, p. 22 note. Aristotle has 
gathered into these three eads of the contents of Isocr.’s five sections, 
The person of whom this is said is of course Evagoras, the hero of the 
declamation. The same speech has been already referred to, II 23. 12): 
‘for each of these points was already proved from something else, but 
when they are put together, it seems as if some additional (xaf) conclu- 
sion might be drawn from them’. 

xepddaa] heads of arguments, in a summary or recapitulation. Plat. 
Tim. 26 c. Dem. Olynth. Fr § 23 and the foll., de Symmor. § 11, xeda- 
Aaa Ths duvdueas, followed by the enumeration of them, De falsa leg. 
§ 3155 ered Oeiv emt xepadalov. 

év 3€ ro mapa thy opwvupiay] The second topic of verbal fallacies: 
probably including the dialectical du@iBodia, ‘ambiguous propositions’, 
fallacies of language which are not confined to single terms. ‘One’ (fal 
lacious argument) arising from verbal ambiguity; as to say that a mouse 
is a thing of worth (a worthy and estimable creature)-—from it at least 
the most valued (esteemed) of all religious rites is derived; for the mys- 
teries are of all religious rites most esteemed’. This is taken beyond all 
doubt from Polycrates’ panegyrical declamation, ‘the Encomium of 
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mice’, referred to in § 6: see the note there. The ambiguity from which 
the Ae inference is drawn is of course the assumed derivation 
from pis instead of piew. If mysteries are derived ‘From mice, how great 
must be the honour due to the little animal. See Whately, Logzc, ch. v. 
§ 8, on ambiguous middle. 

tedery]| is a religious rite, and specially rites into which initiation 
enters as a preparation—mysteries; sometimes initiation alone. Athen. 
B. 12, p. 40D, rederds kadodpev tas ere peifovs kal perd Twos pvorikis 
mapaddcews éopras. Suidas, s.v., dvoia pvornpiddns 9 peyiorn kal riytwrépa. 
Hesychius, rederai* éoprai, Gvoiat, pvorqpia. Photius, Ovoia puornpiddys. 
Lobeck, A glaophamus, Lib. 11 § 8, Vol.1 p. 304. Mystzc rites, (Arist. Ran. 
1032, Dem. c. Aristog. § 11,) ascribed to Orpheus. Comp, Plat. Rep. 11. 
635 A, os dpa dvcets kal Kabappoi ddiknuatroy 61a Ovortdy kai madsas 7 80- 
vov elot pev ere (dow, eioi dé kal TeAevTHcacL, as 5) TeAeTds KaXovoLW, ab 
Tay ékel KakGv amoAvovow nas’ pn Ovoavras dé Sewa' mepipever. This is 
said of the Orphic and Musaean rites and mysteries and initiation into 
them, but will apply equally to the Eleusinian, and all others which ‘had 
the same object and character. Comp. Protag. 316 D [and Isocr. Paneg. 
§ 28]. 

‘Or if one in the encomium of a dog takes into the account the dog 
in heaven (the dog-star)’. xvev, as the star Sirius, the herald of the dog- 
days in summer, Hom. Il. xxII 27—29, dorep’...v te Ku’ "Qpiwvos émi- 
kAnow Kadéovow. Dem. c. Lacrit. § 13, Arist. Hist. An. VIII I 5. 9, ent 
kuvi, et alibi, as a mark of the season, like the Pleiads; also umd xvva, 
pera xiva, mept xvva, Arist. Theophr. al. Canis, canicula, Hor. Od, II 
13.9; Ep.1 10.16. Virg. Georg. I 218, Ovid, &c. 

‘Or Pan, because Pindar called him “the mighty mother (Cybele)’s 
manifold dog”’. Pindar, Parthenia, Fragm. 6. “ Pan optime in illo car- 
mine audiebat, quo ante Magnae Matris, ubi eius statua, celebrabatur.” 
Béckh, ad Fragm. Pind., Of. II. 594. By ‘Cybele’s dog’ Pindar meant 
her faithful and constant | attendant. This metaphor is converted by 
god Pan were veally a distinguished member of that fraternity*. 

4 bre rd pydéva K.d.] The meaning of this is obscure. Victorius, 
merely observing that this is another fallacious inference as to the value 
of a dog, candidly admits that he cannot explain it. Schrader under- 


1 Can the term ‘dog’ be applied to Pan, in reference to his character of ovium 
custos, (Virg. Georg. I 17,) as a shepherd’s dog? I suppose not. 


AR. II, 20 
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stands it thus: “ne canem quidem in domo ali sordidum est. Ergo 
canem esse honorificum est.” He goes on to say that the equivocation 
lies in the double meaning of xvw», dog and Cynic}. “Cynici enim philo- 
sophi Canes appellabantur, qui hac fallacia cognomen istud suum ornare 
poterant.” The argument is, ‘To have no dog at all is the highest 
disgrace’ (would this be accepted as Arodadle ?); ‘therefore to be a dog 
(in another sense, a Cynic,) is plainly a mark of distinction.’ 

‘And to say that Hermes is the most liberal’ (communicative of good 
things to others (so Schrader); or ‘sociable’, communicative of himself, 
superis deorum gratus et imis,) ‘of all the gods; for he alone goes by 
the name of Common Hermes’. The latter of the two interpretations 
of xowerixdy seems to be right, from the comparison of Polit. III 13, 
1283 @ 38, where justice is said to be a kowwmky dpery, 7) Tacas dvay- 
kaiov dkorovbeiy ras Gddas. Line der biirgerlichen geselischaft we- 
sentliche tugend, i.e. social, (Stahr). The fallacy lies in transferring the 
special signification of xowds 22 the proverb, and applying it in a general 
sense to the character of the god. 

kowos ‘Eppijis| Hermes is the god of ‘luck’, to whom all éppaa, wind- 
falls, lucky finds, pieces of good fortune, are due. When a man finds 
anything, as a coin which has been dropt in the street, his companion 
immediately puts in a claim to ‘go halves’, with the proverbial “‘Com- 
mon Hermes”, i.e. luck is common, I am entitled to share with you. 
Theophr. Char. XXX, kal evpioxopéevav yadkav év Tais dois U0 THY olkelwy 
Sewvds (6 alaxpoxepdys) dmairpoat TO pépos, Kowov eivac dynoas Tov “Eppa. 
Hesychius, xowds ‘Epyns emi trav kowh te edpirxovrwv. Plutarch, Phil. esse 
cum prince. Cc, 2, dAX’ dpovoia kal dmeipoxadia Tov Kowev “Eppy é€yroXatov 
kat €upicbor yeveoOa (apud Erasm. Adag. Liberalitas, ‘Communis Mercu- 
rius’, p. 1144, ed. 1599), the god of gain, profit, luck, has ceased to be 
as of old common and liberal, and has taken to commerce and merce- 
nary habits. Lucian, Navig. § 12; Adimantus had spoken of some golden 
visions, to which Lycinus replies, ovcody rd mpoxeupdrarov rodTo, Kowvods 
‘Eppijs, Paci, kal és péoov Katarider pépwy Tov mAovrov (let me, as the pro- 
verb xowos ‘Epps has it, share your wealth), d&cov yap amodatoa rd peépos 
hidous dvras. To be xowds in this latter sense does not entitle a man or 
god to the epithet cowavikéds. 

‘And, to prove that words’ (speech, rhetoric; this is probably taken 
from an encomium on the art) ‘are a most excellent, valuable thing; for 
the reason that the proper reward of good men is, not money, but Aoyos 
(in the double sense of ‘words’, and ‘consideration, estimation’; Adyoy 
moreiaOat (exewv) Twvds, év odderi Ady elvar, et Similia passim); ‘for Aoyou 


1 On this name as applied to Antisthenes, compare the epigram in Diog. Laert. 
vt Teel; which interprets it thus, rdv Blov joba Kiwy, Avrlobeves, Sde TepuKws 
Wore daxely Kpadlnv phuacw ov arduacw, and to Diogenes, VI 2. 60, 61. 
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afiov is an ambiguous, equivocal expression’ (is used in more than one 
sense). 

§ 3. ovvOecrs and diaipeois, ‘wrong (fallacious) combination, com- 
position, and disjunction, separation, in reading or speaking’, which are 
here taken together as one form of fallacy, are two in de Soph. El. c. 4, 
165 4 26, Ib. 166 a 22, and 33. The soiution of them is given in c. 20, 
where ‘‘Euthydemus’ argument” is also referred to, and thence no 
doubt transferred hither. 

‘Another is, to pronounce in combination what is (properly, or is 
intended to be) separated, or the reverse, the combined as separate: for 
since it seems to be the same either way (when combined or separated, 
and it is in this appearance, and the advantage taken of it, that the fal- 
lacy lies), whichever of the two happens to be more serviceable, ‘hat 
must be done’, 6éei does not here imply a moral obligation; it is not 
intended to recommend the practice; the only obligation is that which is 
imposed by the art; zf you want to avail yourself of this unfair mode of 
reasoning (which I don’t say I approve, I am only stating what the art 
requires), this is the way to proceed, 

‘This is Euthydemus’ argument. For instance to know that a tn- 
reme is in the Piraeus, because he knows each (of two things which are 
here omitted). ‘This example, which is unintelligible as it stands here, 
has some further light (or obscurity) thrown onit by the form in which it 
occurs in de Soph. El. c. 20, 177 4 12, cat 6 Ev6vdjpov b€ Aoyos, dp’ oidas od 
vov ovoas ev Ilecpacet tpinpers ev SukeAla Sv; but in both much is left to be 
supplied, the argument alluded to being supposed to be well known, and 
in every one’s recollection. Schrader thus fills up the argument :—What 
you know, you know in the Piraeus—where the two disputants were 
standing—this is admitted: but you know also that there are triremes: this 
also is conceded, because the respondent knows that the Athenians have 
triremes somewhere; out at sea, or in Sicily, (referring to the expedition 
of 415 B.C.): whence the conclusion, you know that there are triremes in 
the Piraeus. The illicit combination (cvvOects) in this interpretation— 
though Schrader does not explain it further—must lie in the conjunction 
of the Piraeus with the knowledge of triremes, to which it does not belong 
in the respondent’s interpretation of the question: and ékaoroy will be 
‘each of these two pieces of knowledge, the knowledge of what is known 
in the Piraeus, and of the triremes’, They are both known separately, 
Euthydemus illicitly combines them. 

This seems to be a reasonable explanation of the example so far as zt 
zs given in the Rhetoric. But it seems quite certain that Aristotle is 


20—2 
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quoting identically the same argument in de Soph. El. The triremes and 
the Piraeus appear in both, and both are styled Ev6vdjpou Aoyos, the 
well-known argument of Euthydemus. Schrader, though he refers to the 
passage, takes no account of the words év Sucehia dv, which it seems must 
have formed part of it. Victorius has endeavoured to combine both in 
his explanation of the fallacy—I am not at all sure that I understand it: 
I will therefore transcribe it in his own words verbatim et litteratim. 
“Tu scis te esse in Piraeo: quod concedebatur ipsi (the respondent), ac 
verum erat. Scis triremes Atheniensium esse in Sicilia (miserant enim 
eo classem ut eam insulam occuparent); id quoque non inficiabatur 
qui interrogatus erat. Tu scis igitur (aiebat ille) in Piraeo triremes esse, 
in Sicilia existens. Qua captione ipsum in Sicilia, scire triremes esse 
in Piraeo cogebatur; cum eo namque, scire in Piraeo, coniungebatur 
triremes esse: a quo remotum primo pronunciatum fuerat: ab illo vero, 
in Sicilia, cum quo copulatum editum primo fuerat, disiungebatur: atque 
ita efficiebatur ipsum, in Sicilia cum esset, scire in Piraeo triremes 
esse. Quod vero hic adiungit ¢kacrov yap oiSev: separatim scilicet utrun- 
que nosse intelligit, se in portu Atheniensium tunc esse: triremesque 
item in Sicilia. E quorum conglutinatione fallax ratio conflata, quae 
inde vocata est mapa cuvéeow.” By this must be meant, that the two 
statements, existence or knowledge in the Piraeus, and knowledge of 
triremes in Sicily, which ought to be kept separate, are combined in one 
statement, and hence the fallacy: true separately, they are not true toge- 
ther. Whether this is a satisfactory version of Euthydemus’ fallacy I 
fear I must leave it to others to decide. My principal difficulty is as to 
the mode of transition from the Piraeus to Sicily in the two first propo- 
sitions, which as far as I can see is not satisfactorily accounted for. 
What is there to connect the ‘knowing that you are in the Piraeus’, or 
‘knowing in the Piraeus’, with knowing or being in Sicily? And yet 
there must be some connexion, apparent at least if not real, to make the 
fallacy plausible. This is nevertheless Alexander’s solution of it. Comm. 
ad Top. 177 6 12, rov dé Adyov jpora 6 EVOvdnpos ev Tetpacet rvyxavev, dre 
ai rév ’A@nvaiwy rpujpers eis ZixeAiav HAOov. art dé 4 Tod copicparos dywy? 
roavtn. “dpa ye od viv év Ietpaet ef; val. dp’ oidas év Suxedla tpujpers 
ovaas; val. dpa oidas od viv ovcas év Tetpacet tpijpers ev Sixedia dv ;” mapa 
Tv ovvOecw td copiopa. However this may be, at any rate, if Plato’s 
dialogue is to be trusted, there is no kind of fallacy however silly, trans- 
parent, and contemptible, of which Euthydemus and his partner were 
incapable; and the weight of authority, notwithstanding the utter want 
of sense, must decide us to accept this explanation. 

Of 1 Euthydemus, and his brother and fellow-sophist Dionysodorus, 
contemporaries of Socrates, nearly all that we know is derived from 
Plato’s Euthydemus. They had studied and taught the art military, 
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and the forensic branch of Rhetoric, Euthyd. 273, C.D, before entering at 
an advanced age upon their present profession, viz. that of épiorixy, the 
art of sophistical disputation, and of universal confutation, by which they 
undertook to reduce any opponent whatsoever to silence. Many exam- 
ples of their mode of arguing are given in the Platonic dialogue, but 
Aristotle’s instance does not appear among them. See also Grote’s 
Plato, on Euthydemus, Vol. 1., ch. xix. The fallacies are exemplified 
from the dialogue, p. 545 seq. And on Euthydemus and his brother, 
also Stallbaum’s Disp, de Euth. Plat. prefixed to his edition of the dia- 
logues, p. 10 seq. (Ed. 1). 

An example of illicit combination is given in the zept ‘Eppnvetas, the. 
treatise on the proposition or elementary combination of words, c. 11, 
p. 20 6 35, dd odyi, ei oxvteds Kal dyads, Kal oxureds dyabds. et yap, dre 
éxdrepov adnbés, eivat Sei kat TO cuvdda, moNAG Kal arora éorat. 

‘Another example is that one that knows the letters, knows-the whole 
verse; for the verse is the same thing (as the letters, or elements, of 
which it is composed). The reason given, ré éros rd adré éorwv, contains 
the fallacy. It assumes that the things combined are the same as they 
are separate; which is not true. 

‘And (thirdly) to argue, that since twice a certain amount (of food 
or a drug) is unwholesome, so must also the single portion be: for it 
is absurd to suppose that if two things separately are good, they can when 
combined unite into one bad’. If the two parts together are unwholesome, 
neither of them can be wholesome separately, because the combination 
of two good things can never make one bad, This is a fallacious conz- 
Jutation; of a physician, may be, who is recommending the use of a 
drug. You say that your drug is wholesome : now you only administer 
a certain quantity. Suppose you were to double it, you would not say 
that it was wholesome ¢hex: but if the two parts together are unwhole- 
some, how can either of them, the component elements being precisely 
the same in each, be wholesome? two wholesomes could never make an 
unwholesome. Here the undue combination of the double with the 
single part produces the fallacy (so Victorius). 

‘Used thus, it serves for refutation, but in the following way for 
proof (this is, by inverting the preceding): because one good thing cannot 
be (made up of) two bad’. If the whole is good, then the two parts, 
which is not always true. ‘But the entire topic is fallacious’: in whichever 
way it is applied (Victorius). 

‘And again, what Polycrates said in his encomium of Thrasybulus, 
that he put down thirty tyrants: for he puts them all together’, This 
again, which without further elucidation would not be altogether in- 
telligible, is explained by two notices in Quintilian,, 111 6. 26, VII 4. 44. 

As an illustration of the argument from number, he gives this, 4x 
Thrasybulo triginta praemia debeantur, qui tot tyrannos sustulerit ? 
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Whence it appears that Polycrates had argued that he deserved thirty 
rewards for his services, one for each tyrant that he had expelled ; an 
illicit combination. Spalding ad loc. 111. 6, “Hoc videtur postulasse 
Polycrates, qui dixit :” quoting this passage. On Polycrates see § 6, z/ra. 

‘Or that in Theodectes’ Orestes, for it is a fallacy of division: “It 
is just for her that slays her husband” to die, and for the son to avenge 
his father: and accordingly this is what has actually been done: (but 
this is a fallacy) for it may be that when the two are combined, (the 
sum-total) is no longer just’, Orestes, being the son of her that had 
slain her husband, was no longer the right person to take vengeance 
on his murderer. On the use of ovxéri, the opposite of 7dy, ‘not now 
as before, in former cases’, see note on I 1.7, 70n, oda, ovKére. 

On Theodectes of Phaselis, see note on II 23.3, and the reff. Also com- 
pare the topic of that section with this-example fromi his Orestes, which 
in all probability is there also referred to. This passage of Aristotle is 
cited by Wagner, /vagm. Trag. Graec. 11 122, without comment, as the 
sole remaining specimen of Theodectes’ Orestes, 

‘This may also be explained as the fallacy of omission ; for the (person) 
by whom (the deed was done) is withdrawn’, Had it been stated ‘by 
whom’ the vengeance was inflicted, the zzjustice of it would have been 
apparent. It is stated generally, the particular circumstances which 
falsify the statement in this case being omitted. mapa tiv fre is 
explained in § 9, rjv Ader Tod more kai mods, the omission of time and 
circumstances, which falls under the more general head of rd dmAds 
kal pu) amdas, § 10, an unqualified, instead of qualified statement. It 
occurs also in § 7. 

§ 4. ‘Another topic (of fallacious reasoning) is exaggeration, Se- 
voows—especially the excitement of indignation contrasted with Zdeos, II 
21. 10, III 19. 3—in construction or destruction (of a thesis or argument), 
Haec est illa quae Seivwors vocatur: rebus indignis asperis, invidiosis, 
addens vim oratio. Quint. VI 2.24. Ernesti, Lex. Technologiae Graecae, 
S.V. dvackevafew and katackevdfew, are technical terms distinguishing the 


1 A® and three other Mss have ovkoty kal radra Kal mémpaxrat, Spengel, 


ed. 1867, rightly puts the first in brackets and retains the second, which I have 
followed in the translation, 
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two kinds of syllogisms and enthymemes, the destructive or refutative 

éXeyxtixoi, and the constructive or demonstrative Seccrixol, dmodeucrixol: as 
en 

katackevacew is to establish something which you undertake to prove, and 

leads toa Hositive conclusion, so ea eee or gesnely ule term of the 


katackevaotika of it Hoy a II 26. 3. 

‘This means to amplify, heighten, intensify, exaggerate (a species 
of the general topic av£ew xai wevody, amplification and depreciation, the 
fourth of the kovvol romot. Introd. p. 129, comp. II 26. 1), the fact or act 
alleged (usually a crime), without any proof of its having been com- 
mitted : for it makes it appear, either that it has not been done’ (read ov 
for ovre, with Bekker and Spengel), ‘when the party accused (or inculpated) 
employs iz ; or that the accused is guilty when the accuser grows angry 
(works himself into a fit of virtuous indignation)’, This might seem 
to confine the topic to accusation and defence in the forensic branch, 
and no doubt it is in this that it is most useful and most usual; and 
also this is its most appropriate sphere as a fallacious argument: still 
as a species of one of the cowvoi romoe it must needs be applicable to the 
other two branches, and in fact in all invectives, and in epideictic 
oratory, it is essential Its appropriate place in the speech is the émi- 
Aoyos or peroration, III 19. 1, 3. 

‘Accordingly it is no (true) enthymeme, for the listener falsely con- 
cludes (assumes) the guilt or innocence (alleged) though neither of them 
has been proved’. This is of course a purely rhetorical topic. 

§ 5. ‘Another fallacy is derived from the use of the ‘sign’: for 
this also leads to no real conclusion (Jvoves, demonstrates, nothing)’. 
On the szgz and its logical character and value, see Introd. pp. 161—3, 
and the paraphrases of Rhet. I 2.15—18, Ibid. pp. 163—5. 

In the Topics, fallacies from the sign are noticed as the form which 
fallacies of consequence assume in Rhetoric. éy re rots pyropiKots ai kara 
+O onpeiov dmodei£ers €x THY éropevav eioiv. De Soph. El. c. 5, 167 68, 

‘As for instance if one were to say, “Lovers are of service to states; 
for it was the love of Harmodius and Aristogeiton that put down (put 
an end to) the tyranny of Hipparchus””. This is a mere apparent sign 
or possible indication of a connexion between love and the putting down 
of tyranny: there is no mecessary consequence, it is not a Texpyptoy, 
a conclusive sign, or indication: no general rule of connexion can be 
established between them, from which we might infer—without fallacy— 
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that the one would always, or for the most part, follow the other. Herein 
lies the difference between the dialectical conseguence and the rhetorical 
sign. The converse of thjs—from the governor’s point of view 
argued by Pausanias in Plato’s Symp. 182 C. Ov ydp, olpat, ovphéeper 
rois, dpxovar...pirtas loxvpas kai kowovias (eyyiverOat)’ 5 37 paddiora pret 
rd re dAXa mavra kal 6 pws éuroeiv. epyw S€ rodro eyabov cal of évOdde 
rupavvor’ 6 yap *Apioroyelrovos epws Kal “Apyodiov pidia BeBaros yevopevy 
karéAvoev adrav thy dpxnv. Victorius. 

‘ Or again, if one were to say, (it is a sign) that Dionysius (Dionysius; 
like Socrates and Coriscus, usually, in Aristotle, here represents any- © 
body, men in general) is a thief, because he is a bad man: for this again 
is incapable of demonstration ; because every bad man is not a thief, 
though every thief is a bad man’. The consequence is not convertible. 
‘O 8€ wapa 7d éxopevov Edeyxos dia Td oleaOar avriotpepew THv dkodov- 
Onow, (the fallacy in.this topic arises from the assumed convertibility of 
the consequence), de Soph. El. 5,167 41. Inthe uncertain szgw, antecedent 
and consequent are never reciprocally convertible, the converse does 7o¢ 
follow reciprocally, and therefore the sign is always liable to be fallacious. 
On the different kinds of consequences, see Anal. Pr. I c. 27, 43 4 6, seq. 

§6. ‘Another, the fallacy of accident’. This is not the same fallacy 
as that which has the same name in the Topics, the first of the fallacies 
e£w tis AéEews, de Soph. El. c. 5, 166 4 28; “Fallacies of accident are 
those that arise from.the assumption that the same things are predicable 
alike of the thing itself (rd mpayya, i.e. the logical subject, ro vzoxeipevov). 
For whereas the same subject has many accidents, it is by no means 
necessary that all that is predicable of the former should also be 
predicable of the latter.” White is an accident, or predicable, of .the 
subject, man : it is by no means true that all that can be predicated of 
man:can also be predicated of white. The confusion of these, the sub- 
stitution of one for the other, gives rise to the fallacy. The example 
is the following:—A Sophist argues that because Socrates is not Coriscus, 
and Coriscus is a man, Socrates.is nota man, Man is the subject, and 
Socrates and Coriscus are both predicates, attributes, or accidents of 
man. And if we substitute ‘name’ for ‘man’ in the proposition ‘ Coriscus 
is a man’, the argument vanishes. But both the examples here are in- 
stances of accident for cause, and not for subject, which is no doubt a 
more suitable application of it for rhetorical purposes. 

The first example is taken from Polycrates’ encomium on mice, quoted 
sai without the name, § 2, One of his topics in praise of them was 

‘the aid they lent by gnawing through the bow-strings.” Something 
similar to this is narrated by Herodotus, 1 141 (Schrader), but the 
circumstances do not quite tally, Sennacherib-king of the Arabians and 
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Assyria invaded Egypt with a great host, when Sethos the priest was 
king. The god appeared to him in a dream with promises of succour 
against the invaders. “A flood of field-mice poured over the enemy by 
night, which devoured their quivers and bows, and besides, the handles 
of their shields, so that on the following day, flying without arms, 
many of them fell,” &c, At all events, wherever the incident was taken 
from, Polycrates meant to praise the mice for some service they had 
rendered by gnawing the bow-strings: now this service was a mere 
accident : their intention was, not to do service, but only to satisfy their 
appetite (Victorius). Polycrates’ fallacy therefore consists in assigning as 
a vera causa what was only accidental. I do not see how this can be 
construed as a confusion of swdject and accident. And so Victorius in his 
explanation ; “quia quod casu evenit tamquam propter se fuisset sumitur 1.” 

Of the declamations of Polycrates, who has been already twice men- 
tioned or referred to, the most celebrated were the dmodoyla Bovoipidos, a 
paradoxical defence of Busiris a mythical king of Egypt, proverbial for 
inhumanity, z//audatus Busiris, Virg. Georg. 111 4; and an equally para- 
doxical xatnyopia Swxpdrovs, Isocr. Busir. § 4 (this speech is addressed to 
Polycrates). He was also famous for his declamations—paradoxical again 
—on mean and contemptible subjects, as mice, pots (yvrpas), counters, 
(Menander ap. Spengel, Artium Scriptores, p. 75,) which he employed his 
art in investing with credit and dignity. The paradoxical, mupado€or, is 
one of the four kinds of éyxopia, Menander wept émidecxtixav 111. He may 
possibly have been the author of the similar declamations on ‘salt’ and 
‘humble bees”, referred to, without the authors name, by Plat. Symp. 
177 B, Isocr. Helen. § 12, Menand. mepi éemiderxtixay (het. Gr. 111 332. 26, 
ed. Spengel). Similar paradoxical declamations of Alcidamas, ro rod 
Cavdrov éyx@pioy, 7) TO THs Ilevias, 7} rod Tpwréws tov kuvds. Menand. rept 
émideuxtixav I1 1 (het. Gr. Il p. 346). Quint. 11 7. 28, somnd et mortis 
scriptae laudes, et guorundam a medicis ciborum, It might have been 
supposed that these ingenious exercises were intended for burlesques, 
were it not that Aristotle by quoting arguments from them shews that 
they had a serious purpose. Further on Polycrates, see Spengel, Artium 
Scriptores, pp. 75,6; Westermann, Geschichte der Gr. u. R. Beredisamkeit, 
§ 50,22; Cambr. Fourn, of Cl. and Sacred Phil, No. 1X, Vol. Il. p. 281 seq. 

1 This seems to be the true interpretation; Aristotle has here left it open by 
not defining the topic. But if this absence of defin. be understood as a tacit 
reference to the de Soph. EI., and we desire to bring the examples here into con- 
formity with the explanation of the topic there, we may understand 76 mpdyua in 
that passage, not as the logical subject, but as ‘thing’ in general, and say that the 
fallacy of the examples in the Rhetoric lies in the substitution of a mere accident 
for the king in question, i.e. the real thing, the reality ; as in that of the mice, the 
accidental service, for the real appetite: and in Achilles’ case, the accidental neglect 
to invite, for the real disrespect that it implied. 

2 [Comp. Lucian’s pulas éyxwptov. Blass, however, explains BouBido, as Art 
Trinkgeyiisse (see Bekker’s Anecd., s. vy. and comp. xUTpas, supra)). 
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Comp. Ib. No. v, Vol. 11. p. 158, note. Sauppe, Fragm. Orat.Gr., Polycrates, 
Or. Att. Ul 220, [Also Blass, de Attische Beredsamkett, 1. pp. 341, 342. | 

‘Or if one were to say that an invitation to dinner is the highest 
possible honour; because it was the want of an invitation which excited 
Achilles’ wrath against the Achaeans at Tenedos: his anger was really 
excited by the disrespect, the non-invitation (the form or mode of its 
manifestation) was a mere accident of it’. émwt tov ‘on the occasion, in 
the case of’. Thisis a fallacious inference (drawn either by Arist. himself, 
or, more likely, by some declaimer) from an incident in a play of Sopho- 
cles, the subject of which was this (Wagner, Fv. Trag. Gr., Soph., ’Axatav 
SvAAoyos, Vol. II. p. 230, from Welcker):—The Greeks on their way to 
Troy had put in at the island of Tenedos to hold a council as to the best 
way of attacking the city. Achilles would not attend at the meeting, 
having taken offence at the neglect, and presumed slight or contempt, of 
Agamemnon in not inviting him, either not at all, or after the rest, to an 
entertainment. There are two extant titles of plays by Sophocles, the 
’Ayaidy avAdoyos, and ’Axadv ovydervoy, or civdeurvor, Plutarch, de discr. 
adul. et amici, 74 A, Vol. I. p. 280, ed. Wytt. os 6 mapa Sodoxret tov 
"AywAReéa mapokiver ’Odvaeceds od dyow cpyiterOa bia Td Seimvoy x.7.d., 
citing three verses from the play (Ulysses had been sent with Ajax and 
Phoenix to Achilles to make up the quarrel). Comp. Athen. I. p. 17 D, 
Zod. ev "Axaav ovvdeitv@, where four lines are quoted; and. VIII 365 B, 
TO Sod. Spapa...envypapew déovor Svvdeumrvorv. Cic, ad Quint. Fr. 11 16, 
Suvdeinvovs Sop. Dindorf, Fragm Soph. (Poet. Sc.) p. 35, following Toup, 
Brunck, and Béckh, supposes these two titles to belong to the same play, 
a satyric drama(Dind.). Wagner after Welcker (Trag. Graec. pp. 112 and 
233) shews that they were distinct, the "Ayardy avAXoyos founded on the 
story above mentioned, the other ’Ayadv ovvdeutvoy, or simply obydeurvoyv 
or atvdeurvot, derived from the Odyssey, and descriptive of the riot and 
revelry of the suitors in Penelope’s house. See Wagner, Fr. Trag. Gr., 
Soph., Vol. II. pp. 230 and 380, The case of two distinct dramas is, I think, 
made out. 

§ 7. ‘Another from consequence’, i.e. from the unduly assumed 
reciprocal convertibility of antecedent and consequent: just as in the 
‘sign’ (q. v.), between which and this there is no real difference. As we 
saw in § 5, in the de Soph. El. the sign is spoken of as the rhetorical 
variety of the general topic of conseguence: and they ought not to be 
divided here. 

‘As in the Alexander’, i.e. Paris; a declamation of some unknown 
author, already referred to, c. 23 §§5, 8, 12; (it is argued) ‘that he is 
high-minded, because he scorned the society of many’ (guaere rév mwod- 
Adv ‘of the vulgar’) ‘and dwelt alone in Ida’: (the inference being that) 
“because such is the disposition of the high-minded, therefore he ane 
be supposed to be high-minded.’ This is a fallacy, or logical flaw, as 
Schrader puts it, “quia universalem affirmantem convertit simpliciter, et 
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quia in secunda figura concludit affirmative.” Or rather, as this is an 
illicit consequence, because here antecedent and consequent are not 
reciprocally convertible: it does not follow, even supposing that all high- 
minded men dwell apart from others, that all lonely-dwellers are high- 
minded men: and to say that so and so, anybody whatsoever, is high- 
minded for that reason and that alone, is as much as to say that the rule 
is universal. 

‘And again (to argue) that so and so is a dandy and roams at night, 
and therefore a rake, because such are the habits of rakes’. This, as 
before, is to say that because (supposing it to be so) all adulterers are 
smartly dressed and walk at night, therefore all smart dressers and 
night-walkers are adulierers. This appears also as an example of the 
sign, the rhetorical form of the topic ro éropevoy, de Soph. El. c. 5, 167 09, 
BovAcpevos yap Sei~ar Ste porxos, TO Emopevov €AaBoy, drt KaAAwMLOTHS 7 OTe 
vuKTwp oparat mAavepevos. [See 2zfra Ill 15.5.] 

kadAwmirtns| Plato Sympos. 174 A. Socrates (going out to dinner) 
ravra 61) éxa\Nomirduny, iva kaos mapa Kadov to. 

‘And another (argument), similar to these (for exalting the condition 
of poverty and exile), is that beggars sing and dance in the temples, 
and that exiles are allowed to live where they please’: because, these 
things (enjoyments) being the ordinary accidents or concomitants of 
apparent happiness, those who have them may also be supposed to be 
happy’. Here again there is an illicit conversion of antecedent and 
consequent : if singing and dancing, or living where one pleased, were 
coextensive with happiness, the inference would be true and the two 
convertible. As it is, it does not follow that, because these are zzdz- 
cations of happiness, or often accompany (follow) it, all men that sing 
and dance, or can live where they please, are necessarily happy. This 
is taken from one of those paradoxical encomiums of poverty and exile 
to which Isocrates refers, Helen. § 8, 75 rwés...rohpaor ypahew, ds 
Zorw 6 Tay TT@xXevdvTaY Kal PevydvT@y Bios (nordTepos 7} TOY Gry dy- 
Opémav ; such as Alcidamas’ wevias éyxdpsov cited above from Menander 
on § 6, [For an dmodoyia Hevias see Arist. Plutus, 467—597, in the course 
of which a distinction is drawn between mevia and mro Xela, 552—4. | 

dtapéper 8 7G mwas" 10 «.7.d.] ‘But there is a difference in their manner 
of doing these ; and therefore this topic falls under the head of omzsstan, 
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as well as (kai) that of 7d émdpevov’. Beggars and exiles do what appear 
to be the same things as the wealthy and prosperous, they dance and 
sing in the temples and sacred precincts, and change their place of 
residence at their pleasure : but there is a difference in the mode and 
motive of doing these things, which ts omitted; and the omission when 
supplied explains the fallacy. The beggars dance and sing in the 
temples to amuse the visitors and obtain an alms ; the wealthy and pros- 
perous out of wantonness or exultation, to shew that they have the 
liberty of doing what is forbidden to humbler people (so Victorius, and 
Schrader who borrows his note: these may however be mere sigus of 
happiness in the evdaipoves). And again, the exiles are obliged to live 
abroad, and would gladly be at home again ; the wealthy and prosperous 
travel for change of scene, to satisfy their curiosity, or (like Herodotus 
and Plato) their desire of knowledge. The €AAerus is here of rd més, 
as in § 3, ult. of v6 rivos, and in § 9, of mére and més, which in each case 
may be applied to explain the fallacy. 

§ 8, This section, dAXos mapa Td avairvov—ovvéBy 6 moAEpos, is quoted 
by Dionys. Ep. ad Amm. c. 12 with no other variation from our text than 
the omission of ofov before os. 

The fallacy here illustrated is the familiar post hoc ergo propter hoc; 
the assumption of a mere chronological sequence as a true cause: to 
mistake a mere accidental connexion of the order of time, for one of 
cause and effect. It is the rhetorical application, and only one variety, 
of the wider and more general topic of the dialectical treatise (de Soph. 
El. c. 5, 167 6 21) mon-causa pro causa, in dialectical argumentation. 

‘Another from the substitution of what is no cause for (the true) 

cause ; for instance (this substitution takes place) by reason of the 
occurrence of something contemporaneously or subsequently (to that 
which is presumed to account for it): for it is assumed that what merely 
follows (in time) is the effect of a cause, and especially by politicians; 
as Demades, for instance, pronounced Demosthenes’ policy to be the 
cause of all their calamities ; because it was after it that the war (with 
Philip, and the defeat of Chaeronea) occurred’. Victorius refers to a 
similar charge of Aeschines, c, Ctes. § 134, cal rad@ ryiv cupBéBnKev 
€€ drov Anpoobévns mpos tiv mohitelay mpocednAvbev, compare § 136, army 
and navy and cities, dpdnv eloly dynpracpévar ex ths rovTov modurelas. 
Dinarch, c. Dem. §§ 12, 13. 
This is ane only place in which the zame of Demosthenes appears 
in Aristotle’s Rhetoric. See on this subject Introd. pp. 45,6, and note 2. 
In II 23. 18, a few words of his are quoted, but without the author’s 
name. The Demosthenes mentioned in II 4. 3 is probably not the 
great Orator. 


On Demades and his remains, see Sauppe, Fragm. Orat. L11, Demades 
Or. Att. Il 312 seq. : 
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§ 9. ‘Another from the omission of when and how’; a particular 
case, like those of § 3, and § 7, of the following topic mapa 75 dmAds Kal 
py) amha@s ; a dicto secundum quid ad dictum simpliciter; the omission of 
particulars in the way of exceptions to a general statement, as time, 
place, manner, circumstances. ‘For example, that Paris had a right 
to take Helen ; for the choice was given her by her father (Tyndareus, 
the choice viz. of one of the suitors, whichever she preferred)’, Eur. 
Iph. Aul, 66, érei 8 émiardOnoav, ed S€ ras yépov UrprOev adtods Tur- 
Sdpews Truxva hpevi, Sidac’ AéoOar Ovyarp) pynotynpev éva (Victorius). The 
whole story of ‘Helen’s choice’, and the sequel, is told by Agamemnon, 
Iph. Aul. 49 seq., in his speech at the opening of the play, which serves 
for the prologue. 

But this is a fallacy; ‘for (the choice was granted) not it may be 
supposed (icws) for ever, but only for the first time: for in fact the 
father’s authority only extends so far’. Helen, acting upon her father’s 
permission, chose Menelaus; 7 & cide’ ws ye pymor wopedev haBeiv 
Mevédaov, Iph. A. 70; and here, at this 7vs¢ choice, her father’s authority 
and her own right to choose ended. The fallacy therefore consists in 
the ‘omission’ of the particular time, rod mére; she generalized the 
time of choice from the particular time to all time; and therefore Paris 
was zot ‘justified’ in taking her. 

‘Or again, if one were to say, that to strike a free man is an act of 
BBpis (wanton outrage, liable to a ypapy, a public prosecution): for it 
is not so in every case (rdvrws = dmdds), but only (kara rv) when the 
striker is the aggressor’, This of course makes all the difference in 
the nature and legal construction of the offence. If the blow is returned, 
it may be regarded as an act of self-defence ; the insulting wantonness, 
the injury to the sufferer’s honour and personal self-respect, is shewn 
in the wanton aggression. av ris rumrn twa gyow (6 vopos), dpyav xeupav 
adixay, ds, et ye jpvvaro, ovk ddixei. Demosth. c. Aristocr. § 50. 

dpxew yeupav ddikwy is to strike the first blow, to give the offence. 
The phrase assumes various forms. Rhet. ad. Alex. 36 (37) 39, ouvé- 
kowrds pou rov vidv; @ywye ddikav xetpdv apxovra. Isocr. kara Aoxtrov § 1, 
érumré pe Aoxirns apywv xetpav adixav. Xen. Cyrop. I 5. 13, Antiph, 
rerpadoyia T. Or. 4,8 § 1, and § 6, dpgéas ths mAnyhs. xetpov is sometimes 
omitted, Bos, Ellips. p. 301, (527, ed. Schafer) ; sometimes adicwv, Plat. 
Legg. 1X. 869D, apy. xetpav mporepov. Herodotus has vmapyew adikwv pyar, 
I 5; and various similar phrases, IV I. VI 8. 2, and 9 a, 1X 78; also 
dpyew adixins et sim. II 130, &c. vmapxew alone, Plat. Gorg. 456 E, 
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dpvvopevous pi) Utdpxovras. Stallbaum et Ast, ad Legg. l.c. Also dpxeo Oat 
alone ; Arist. Hist. Anim. IX. 12. 3, kal Tov derov, eav dpEnrat, apuvopevor 
vix@otv (of KUKVOL). 

§ 10. év rots éporixois]. See note on I 11.15, where the meaning of 
this as a technical term is illustrated from the de Soph, El. ra épuorixad 
here designates a book or treatise; the fallacious, sophistical reasoning 
exposed in the ninth book of the Topics; just as r@ diaAexrixa stands for 
the dialectical treatise, including (as below), or not including, the ap- 
pendage on Fallacies. The subject of the de Soph. El, is described as 
mept Tov dyouartiKay Kal épioTiKay, 165 6 10. épuoruxy there, c. 2, is first 
distinguished from the three other kinds of ‘discussion’, d3acKadcKy 
(science), Svadexrixy, and metpaotixy, a branch of the latter; and the é€pi- 
otixol are defined, of ek raév hawopévwr evddEov py dvrav b€ avdAdoyoriKol 
} dawvopevor cvddoyiortkoi, which would include the coquotixoi. Else- 
where the two are distinguished; both are of mavrws vay (victory at any 
price) mpoapovpevor, 171 6 24; but of rhs vixns avThs xaptv ToLovTor épt- 
otikol Kat didepides Soxodaw elvat, of dé Sokns xapw Ths eis xpnuatiopov 
codiorexol; the one dispute out of mere pugnacity and contentious habit, 
the others add to this a desire of gaining a reputation which may be 
turned to profitable account. 

‘Further, as in the eristic branch of dialectics, from the substitution 
of something as universally or absolutely for that which is so not univer- 
sally, but only partially, or in Jarticular cases, an apparent (fallacious) 
syllogism (i. e. enthymeme, see on I 1.11) is elicited. As in dialectics for 
instance, the argument “that the non-existent zs (has existence), because 
non-being zs non-being”’. (/s, éori, has two different senses, absolute and 
relative, or absolute and particular: the Sophist, in the second case, 
intends it to be understood in its most general signification dmAdés, of 
actual existence: it is in fact a mere copula connecting the one py dv 
with the other, and merely states the identity of those two expressions, 
which is no doubt a very Partial statement indeed: it is true, but 
nothing to the purpose of the argument. Comp. de Soph. El. c, 25, 
180 a 33, 4.) ‘Or again that the unknown is an object of knowledge, 
because the unknown may be known—that it is unknown’, (Here of 
course the particular that is left out of the account is the éru dyvworov; 
whereby the absolute or universal, ‘the unknown is knowable’, is sub- 
stituted for the partial or particular statement, that what is knowable 
is only that it cannot be known.) ‘So also in Rhetoric a seeming in- 
ference may be drawn from the absolute to merely partial probability’, 
This topic is illustrated in Plat. Euthyd. 293 C seq. See Grote’s Plato, 
I 546, 7, and 549; [also Grote’s Aristotle 1 182, note]. 

The construction of this last sentence which had been obscured by 
wrong punctuation in Bekker’s gto and first 8vo ed., has in the second 
been made intelligible and consecutive by removing the full stops at BN 
év and dru dyyworoy, and changing all the colons into commas. The 
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correlative of damep év rois eptorixois is Of course ovT@ Kal €v Trois PnToptkois : 
and in the intervening sentence otov év pev trois diadextixois, the pév has 
also reference to an intended 6é¢, to be inserted when Rhetoric comes 
to be contrasted with Dialectics, which however is never expressed and 
the per left Pendens. 

The topic is first defined in general terms, as it appears in the dia- 
lectical treatise, and illustrated by two examples of its dialectical use: 
and then exhibited in its sfecial application to Rhetoric, the paralogism 
of absolute and particular probability. The first, as in the dialectical 
examples, is confounded with, or substituted for, the second. 

‘This (particular probability, ri eixos,) is not universally (true or 
applicable), as indeed Agathon says: Perchance just this may be called 
likely, that many unlikely things befall mortals’, Agathon, Fragm. Inc. 5. 
Wagner, Fragm. Trag. Gr. 11178. Of Agathon, see Miiller, Ast. Gr 
Lit. ch. XXVI.§ 3. Camb. Fourn. of Cl. and Sacred Phil. No. 1X, Vol. 111. 
p- 257. Spengel, Artium Scriptores, p.91, merely quotes four fragments 
from Aristotle. The extant fragments are collected by Wagner, u. s., on 
p- 73 seq. His style is criticized in Aristoph. Thesm. 55 seq. and imitated 
or caricatured IoI seq. A specimen of his Rhetoric is given by Plato, 
Symp. 194 E seq. 

This ‘probable improbable’ is illustrated in Poet. XVIII 17, 18, from 
tragedy, by the cunning man cheated, and by the defeat of the brave. éors 
8€ rodro elds, Somep "Aydbav Aéyer’ eikds yap yiverOar moda Kal mapa rd 
eixos. Comp. XXV 29. On this fallacy the ‘solution’ in Rhet. ad Alex. 
36 (37) § 29, is based. Dion. Ep. 1ad Amm. c. 8, 76 kaxovpydraroy tov 
emixetpnudtav...0Tt Kal TO pu) elKds yiverai Tore eikos. 

‘For what is contrary to the probable does come to pass, and there- 
fore what is contrary to probability is also probable (xai, besides what is 
directly probable). And if so, the improbable will be probable. Yes, 
but not absolutely (the answer); but as indeed in the case of Dialectics 
(in the dialectical form of the fallacy), it is the omission of the circum- 
stances (xara ri, in what respect,) and relation and mode that causes the 
cheat, so here also (in Rhetoric) (the fallacy arises) from the probability 
assumed not being absolute probability (or probability in general) but 


II 
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some particular, special probability’. That which is only probable in 
particular cases, as in particular times, places, relations, and circum- 
stances in general, is fraudulently represented as probable absolutely, 
without any such conditions or qualifications. 

ovkofarria, in this sense of a logical cheat or deception, transferred 
from its ordinary meéatiing, of a false, calumnious information or charge, 
is not to be found in any of the Lexicons. 

§ 11. ‘Of (the application of) this topic the (whole) “art” of Corax is 
composed.’ ‘This topic’, as Ar. afterwards implies, is the topic of ro 
eixds in general, and not confined to the fallacious use of it. In the 
former of the two alternatives of the example from Corax’s Art the argu- 
ment is fair enough; the feeble man may fairly plead that it was not 
likely that he should be guilty of an assault upon one much stronger 
than himself. Of course this does not Jrove the point, but it would have 
a considerable effect in persuading the judges of the accused’s innocence, 
‘For whether he (the accused) be not liable to the charge, as for 
instance if (repeat dv from the preceding) a weak man were to be tried 
for an assault, (he defends himself upon the ground that, Zz. ‘it is 
because,’) it is improbable: or if he be liable (under the same circum- 
stances), as for instance if he be a strong man (he argues—the omission 
explained as before) that it zs improbable because it was likely to seem 
probable’ (and therefore knowing that he would be exposed to the suspi- 
cion he was less likely to bring upon himself an almost certain punish- 
ment). And in like manner in all other cases: for the accused must be 
either liable or not liable to the charge: now it is true that both seevz 
probable, but the one is really so, the other not probable in the abstract 
(amAds simpliciter), but in the way that has been already stated’, i.e. 
under the conditions and circumstances before mentioned. 

Of Corax, with Tisias his pupil the founder of Rhetoric, see Cic. Brut. 
c. 12, Spengel’s Artium Scriptores p. 22 seq., Cambr. Fourn. of Cl. and 
Sacred Phil. No. vit, Vol. 111. p. 40 seq., Westerm. Gesch. der Beredt.§ 27, 
pp. 35—7, Miller, 7st. Gr. Lit, XXx11 3 [and Blass, die A ttische Bered- 
samkett 1. pp. 19, 20]. 

The assault case and its alternatives was evidently one of the stock 
instances of the rhetorical books. It has been already referred to in 
I 12. 5, and re-appears in Plat. Phaedr. 223 B, as an extract from Tisias’ 
art. Again in Rhet. ad Alex. 36 (37) § 6. 

The topic to eixds which formed the staple of the art of Corax, and 
was treated in that of Tisias, Plato, 1.c., continued in fashion with the 
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early rhetoricians of the Sophistical school, as we may see by the 
constant notices of it in Plato. Somewhat later it was taken up by 
Antiphon, a disciple of this school, and appears in his three surviving 
school exercises, or wedérat, the Tetralogies. See also de caed. Herod. 
§ 63. On the romos of the first of these, see Miiller, Hist. Gr. ZL. XXXII 
§ 2. It is to be found also in the Rhet. ad Alex. ; and of course in the 
Orators : and it crept into the Tragedies of Agathon. An amusing in- 
stance of the alternative application of the argument is the story of the 
encounter between Corax and his pupil Tisias in the attempt of the 
former to recover the fees due for his instruction, which Tisias had 
withheld. Related at length in Camd. Fourn. of Cl. and Sacred Phil. 
No. VII, Vol. 111 p. 34. It is likewise told of Protagoras and his wealthy 
pupil Euathlus. 

‘And this is (the meaning of) “making the worse appear the better 
argument :”’ (that is, giving the superior to the inferior, the less probable) 
argument, making it prevail over that which is rea/ly superior, and 
more probable: which is identical with the second, the fallacious alter- 
native of Corax’s romos. Cic., Brut. VIII 30, extends this profession to 
all the Sophists. Zam Leontinus Gorgias... Protagoras Abderites ... 
aliigue multi temporibus etsdemt docere se profitebantur, arrogantibus 
sane verbis, quemadmodum causa inferior (tta enim loguebantur) dicendo 
fieri superior posset. See the dialogue between the Sixavos and adixos 
Adyos, Arist. Nub. 889—1104. 1d Adyw—rdv kpeirror’, Satis earl, Kal 
rov Arrova, 882. ris bv; Adyos. Arrov y wv. GAAa GE MKG, TOY epod 
kpeirrw packovr eivat, 893: and he keeps his word. The fair argument 
is at last forced to own his defeat, and acknowledge the superiority of 
his unfair competitor. This was one of the articles of charge of Meletus 
and his coadjutors against Socrates, Plat. Apol. 19 B. Socrates is there 
made to refer to Aristophanes as its original author. 

“And hence it was that men were justified in taking offence (in the 
displeasure, indignation, they felt) at Protagoras’ profession : for it (the 
mode of arguing that it implies) is false, and not real (true, sound, 
genuine) but only apparent; and no true art (proceeding by, /7¢. ‘included 
in,’ no rule of genuine art), but mere rhetoric and quibbling. And so 
much for enthymemes, real and apparent’. avrd peév ovv rodra ear, py 
(6 Ipwraydpas), & Sdxpares, TO éemayyeApa & émayyéAXopa. Plat. Protag. 

19 A. 
: This distinction of dAnOjs and qaxvépevos, etvae and gaiveoOat, reality 
and appearance, the true, genuine, substantial, and the sham, false 
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semblance, is traced in its various applications at the opening of the 
de Soph. El. The latter is the especial characteristic of the Sophists 
and their professions and practice, 165 @ 21, c. 11, 171 5 27—34, and 
elsewhere. It constantly re-appears in Aristotle’s writings. 

The imputation here cast on Protagoras’ profession is rather that 
of logical than of moral obliquity and error, though no doubt the latter 
may also be implied. 

I have already referred to the strong expression of Diogenes, Ep. ad 
Amm., c, 8, on the use of this topic, above, note on § Io, 


CHAP, XXV. 


The account of the genuine and spurious enthymemes or rhetorical 
inferences in cc, XXIII, XXIV, is followed by a chapter upon Avats, the 
various modes of refuting an adversary’s argument ; the same order being 
observed as in the corresponding Dialectics (ayrictpogos 4 pytopiKy TH 
diadexrixp), Where we have first (in the eight books of the Topics) the art 
of logical, systematic, argumentation, laid down and analysed; which is 
supplemented in an Appendix, Top. 1x, or de Soph. El., by an account, 
(in the first fifteen chapters) of sophistical fallacies and paradoxes, and 
(from c. 16 to 33) the various modes of ‘solving’ or refuting them [Grote’s 
Aristotle, chap. X]. The principal difference between them is that the 
dialectical Avows deals only with the refutation of fa//acious arguments, 
the rhetorical with that of rhetorical inferences or enthymemes in general. 
The same subject is treated again, more briefly, in 111 17, under the head 
of wioress, the third ‘division of the speech’, including the establishment 
of your own case and the refutation of your opponent’s: and in the 
Rhet. ad Alex. 36 (37), under that of accusation and defence. 

On dAvors, solution, or refutation in general, and its divisions, ac- 
cording to Aristotle, see Poste, Transl. of Posterior Analytics, Introd. pp. 
28—30. Thomson, Laws of Thought, § 127. Trendelenburg, £7. Log. 
Arist. $41. Cic. de Inv. xLiI 79, seq. On refutatio, Quint. vc. 13. On 
évoracts, one of its two divisions, Anal, Pr. 11 c. 26, which is there treated 
logically and syllogistically, see Poste, u.s.. and Appendix C (note) p. 198, 
Transl. of de Soph. El., Introd. to Rhet. on c. 25, p. 267, seq. In the 
Topics there is no direct and detailed explanation of Avous or &veracis— 
Avaus is exemplified in de Soph. El.—though that book is twice referred 
to, II 25. 3, 26. 4, as containing an account of the latter of the two. 
This apparent contradiction will be considered in the note on the 
former of the two passages. 

§ 1, ‘The next thing we have to treat of, after what has already 
been said (c, XXIII. XXIV), is Xvows, the modes of refuting an opponent’s 


arguments’, On the meaning and derivation of Avers, see Introd. p. 267, 
note. 
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‘This solution or refutation may be effected either by a counter- 
syllogism (which concludes the negative of the opponent’s thesis or 
conclusion, the regular €Xeyxos) or by advancing a (contradictory) 
zustance, or objection (to one of the premisses proving or indicating a 
false statement)’. The covclusion must be refuted by a counter-syllogism. 
Comp. on these two, c. 26. 3, 4. 

§ 2. ‘Now these counter-syllogisms may plainly be constructed out 
of the same topics: for syllogisms’ (i.e. not all syllogisms, not the 
scientific and demonstrative, but dialectical syllogisms, and rhetorical 
enthymemes: note on I 1. 11) ‘are derived from probable materials, 
and mere (variable) opzzons’ (what is generally ¢hought, probabilities ;— 
truth, the conclusions of science, is constant: and scientific demon- 
stration, the object of which is aAnOea, does zo¢ admit, like Dialectics 
and Rhetoric, of opposite conclusions, of arguments on ez¢her side of a 
question), ‘are often contrary to one another, (and therefore can be 
converted into opfosite enthymemes)’. 

§ 3. ‘Objections (contradictory instances) are brought (against 
opposing enthymemes) in four ways, as also in the Topics’, Schrader 
had long ago observed that the words ev rots romxois are not a reference 
to the special treatise of that name, but express the art, or the practice 
of it, in general; and this explanation he had already applied to other pas- 
sages, as II 23. 9, ev rois romexois and 24. 10, ev rois €ptorikois; unnecessa- 
rily in those two, as we have seen. 

Brandis will not allow that ‘the Topics’ can ever be applied to 
Dialectics in general, but thinks that it must be confined to the parti- 
cular book in which Dialectics are treated as Tofics (wherein Vahlen 
agrees with him). He admits that although the fourfold division of 
évoracets, as here given, is not found in the Topics, as we now have 
them, (there is a diferent division into four,) yet the proper place for 
them is indicated in Bk. © c. 10; also, that there are plenty of examples 
of these four évardcers in the Topics; and also that they are found (sub- 
stantially, not by name and description,) in the Analytics. Nevertheless, 
he hesitates to suppose that there can be a direct reference to the Topics 
here and suggests the possibility of an alteration of Bk. @ subsequent to 
the composition of the Rhetoric, or of an omission of something in our 
present text. Tract in Schneidewin’s Phdlologus IV. i, p. 23. 

To this Vahlen very fairly replies, zur krit. der Ar. Schrift. 11 25, 
1402 a 30, (Trans. Vien, Acad. Oct. 1861, p. 140), that Aristotle “has 
so often exemplified the application of these four kinds of évordces in 
the eighth book of the Topics—see especially c. 2, 157 a 34, and 4 1, ff.— 
and elsewhere throughout the treatise—as in the Topics of mpds ru 
(Z 8, 9), yévos (A), tdtov (E),—that he might very well refer to that work 
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here in the Rhetoric for the application of them to the use of that art.” 
“The words xadamep kai év trois tromxois need not be referred to more 
than the dépovra: evordces (the bringing or application of objections), 
and the expression here is no less correct than in 1403 @ 31.” (26. 4): 
and consequently (he says) Brandis’ two suggestions are superfluous. The 
reference to the Topics in Rhet. I 2.9 is a case exactly parallel to this. 
It is not made to any particular passage, but what is stated may be 
gathered or inferred from the contents of that work. Compare note ad 
loc., and see Introd. p. 154, note I. 

On évordcets and its four kinds, Introd. pp. 269—271; where the exam- 
ples that follow, §§ 4—7, are also explained. We learn from the chapter 
of the Analytics that ‘objections’, directed against the premisses of a 
syllogism (or enthymeme), may be either universal or particular: and 
that the syllogisms into which they are thrown are either in the first 
or third figure. 

é& €avrov] which in the next sentence becomes d¢’ éavrod, is, as 
Schrader puts it, “Cum ex eo quod antecedenti enthymematis nobis oppo- 
siti, eiusdemque vel subiecto vel praedicato inest, contrarium argumen- 
tum exsculpitur, eoque id quod obiectum est confutatur.” An argument 
derived ‘from itself? must mean ‘from the opponent’s enthymeme itself’, 
and so retorted on him. 

§ 4. ‘Supposing for instance your adversary’s major premisses were, 
“all love is good”, the objection may be opposed in two ways: either 
(universally) by saying that all want or defect’ (one of Plato’s notions of 
love, Philebus, comp. Rhet. I 11. 11, 12) ‘is bad: or particularly, that, if 
that were the case, the ‘Caunian love’ would never have passed into a 
proverb (this is a particular instance; some love), if there had been no 
form of love bad at all.’ 

Kavwos épws] The reading of all Mss but Ac is xdéAdoros } xdxioros 
pws. Who could have divined from this, without the aid of that Ms, that 
Kavmos was what the author had written? asks Spengel, Zvans. Bav. 
Acad. u.s. 1851, p. 50. What A° really does read is Kawvixos according 
to Bekker, Kavyexos according to Spengel. 

The saying is proverbial for ‘an illicit, or unfortunate (fatally ending) 
passion’—in either case movnpos—such as that of Byblis for her brother 
Caunus ; which was moynpds in both its senses. Suidas, s.v.émt ray ju) karop- 
Oovpévor embvpidy' Kavvos yap xal Burts ddeAgol édvordxynoay, Hesychius 
év Kavv@ tiparat’ (under the next word we have Kavvés...xal méXus “Podov) 
kai 6 oodpds. Erasm. Adag. Amor. No.1. “De foedo amore dicebatur ; 
aut si quis ea desideraret quae neque fas esset concupiscere neque liceret 
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assequi, Biblis Caunum fratrem impotenter adamavit; a quo cum esset 
repulsa, sibimet necem conscivit.” Ovid, Met. 1x 452—664, who says 
(662) that she wept herself to death, and was changed into a fountain. 
Lyblis in exemplo est ut ament concessa puellae; Byblis Apollinet cor- 
repta cupidine fratris, Non soror ut fratrem, nec qua debebat amavit. 

§5. ‘The case of a contrary instance or objection is exemplified by 
the following, suppose the opponent’s enthymeme is this’ (i. e. has for its 
major premiss, is constructed upon the principle that, derives its conclu- 
sion from this), ‘that all good men’ (é dya@és, the definite article marks the 
class: note on I 7.13, comp. II 4.31), ‘or good men invariably, do good 
to all their friends, the objection may be taken, that the offosite is not 
true; that bad men don’t do harm to all theirs’, “The allegation of con- 
traries,” Poste, Zvans/. of de Soph. El. Appendix C, p. 197. If it be true 
that all good men do good to all their friends, the contrary of this, that all 
bad men do harm to all theirs, must be true likewise. But the latter is 
known not to be universally true; to some of their friends bad men do 
harm, to others not: it is #o¢ necessary therefore that good men should 
always help all their friends; they may be good without that. So Victo- 
rius. Comp. Top. B 9, 114 46 seq. where two other examples are given: 
oxoretv 8¢...cal émt tov évavriov ro évavriov, olovy drt ro ayabdy ovk &€& 
dvaykns 7dv° ovde yap To Kakov Aumnpov’ ff el ToUTO, Kakeivo. Kal ei 7 Suxato- 
cvvn émothun, Kal 4 addixia Gyvoia. Kat ef Td Stkalws emiornpovxds kat 
epmelpas, TO adikws ayvoovvres kai ameipws. And again B 7, 113 @ 1 seq, 
ai pév obv mporat Ovo x.T.A....line 8, ra dé Aouad mavra térrapa Tote! evavTiogw. 
TO yap Tous pidrous ed mroeiv TH Tods Hidovs Kakas évavtiov’ awd re yap évav- 
riov 7Oous éari, kai TO pev aiperov ro bé pevxrov. “ But the other four com- 
binations, benefiting a friend, hurting a friend: benefiting an enemy, 
hurting an enemy: benefiting a friend, benefiting an enemy: hurting a 
friend, hurting an enemy: are all respectively contraries.” Poste, u. s. 
Pp: 201. 

§ 6. ‘An example of an objection from sz#sz/ars (is the following), 
suppose the enthymeme (i.e. the premiss, as before,) to be, that those 
who have been injured always hate, (it may be met by the objection,) “nay 
but, neither (no more than in the other case) do those who have been 
well treated always love”’. This, as Victorius observes, may plainly be 
taken as an example of the preceding kind of évoraeis dé rod évayriov. 
It may also exemplify that of ‘similars’, to which Arist. has here applied 
it. Ill treatment is no necessary proof of hatred, any more than 
kindness and benefits are necessarily accompanied by love. The pre- 
miss, ‘those who are injured always hate’, we encounter with the objec- 
tion, of a similar, parallel, case, that ‘those who are well treated don’t 
always love’. 
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Parallel cases are also illustrated in Top. B 10, 114 4 25, but not as 
objections, though objections might be derived from them. 

§ 7. A fourth kind is that of, ‘judgments, or decisions proceeding 
from distinguished men: as for instance, if the enthymeme be, that 
drunkards should have allowance made for them (and be punished less 
severely than if they had been in their sober senses), because they sin in 
ignorance, an objection may be taken, that then Pittacus is no longer 
commendable (i.e. loses his due credit; is no longer an authority, as he 
is entitled to be); for (if he had been—on the supposition that the enthy- 
meme objected to is true,) he would not have enacted (as he did) a 
heavier penalty for an offence committed under the influence of intox- 
ication’, The authority of Pittacus, which is of course maintained by 
the objector, is urged in opposition to the general principle laid down by 
the opponent, that indulgence should be granted to those who committed 
a crime in a fit of intoxication, because they were then out of their senses 
and had lost all self-control. 

If this were true, replies the objector, Pittacus, one of the seven “wise 
men,” would be no authority—which cannot be supposed—for he ruled the 
direct contrary, that drunkenness aggravated, not extenuated, the offence. 
The text, with the supplements usually required in translating Aristotle, 
seems to» give a clear and consistent sense. Vahlen however, Zrazs. 
Vien. Acad. Oct. 1861, p. 141, objects to aiveros on two grounds; first, 
the word itself, as belonging only to foetry; and secondly as inap- 
plicable here ; the meaning required being, that Pittacus is no w7se man, 
for otherwise he would not have made such an enactment: that we must 
therefore read ouverds for aiverds. On the second ground I can see 
no necessity for alteration ; for the first objection, there is more to be 
said. alverds is a very rare word: only two examples of it are given 
in Steph. 7hes. (this place of Aristotle is strangely overlooked) and 
both from foes, Antimachus and Alcaeus. Whether this is a sufficient 
reason for condemning the word in Aristotle I will not take upon me 
to decide. It is retained by all editors ; and Aristotle’s writings are not 
altogether free from irregularities of grammar and expression not 
sanctioned by the usage of the best Attic writers. For instance, xuyrd- 
rarov is quoted in Bekker’s Amecdofa, I 101, as occurring in the wept 
motntikjs—doubtless in the lost part of that work. 

On this example, see Poste, Trans. of de Soph. El. Appendix C. p. 199. 

On Pittacus, Diogenes LaertiusI 4. In § 76, vopous dé €6nke* TH peOvovtt, 
av dudpty, Sumdqy elvac thy Cnpiav’ iva ju) pxeOvdoor, moddOd Kata THY vicor 
owvov yevouévov, Lesbos to wit, famous for its wine. He was born at 
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Clinton, /. 7, sub anno. Aristotle also refers to this law of Pittacus, 
Pol. 11 12, 1274 6 19 seq., where the reason for enacting it is given. 
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On the appeal to authorities, as paptupes, comp. I 15. 13, 14, 15 ; and 
note on II 23. 12. 

§§ 8,9. The following two sections, 8 and 9, are a summary repetition 
of what has been already stated more at length, I 2.14—19, inclusive: 
on the materials of enthymemes and their varieties. 

‘Enthymemes being derived from four sources, or kinds of materials, 
probabilities, example, and signs certain and uncertain; in the first 
enthymemes being gathered (conclusions collected) from things which 
usually happen or seem to do so, that is, from probabilities; in the next 
(examples) from induction (by an incomplete cuductive process), by 
means of similar (analogous, parallel) cases, one or more, when you 
first obtain your universal (the universal major, premiss or proposition, 
from which the conclusion is drawn) and then conclude (infer) the 
particular by an example’ (on this process and its logical validity, see 
the account of mapaSevyya, Introd. pp. 105—107) ; ‘and (thirdly) by means 
of’ (through the channel, medium, instrumentality, 6.4 with genit.) ‘the 
necessary and invariable’ (reading kai det dvros, ‘that which ever exists’, 
unchanging, permanent, enduring for ever), ‘by rexyypuov that is; and 
(fourthly) by signs, universal or particular’ (see on this, I 2. 16, the 
two kinds of signs: and the paraphrase of §§ 15—18, Introd. pp. 
163—5), ‘whether (the conclusion be) positive or negative (so Vict.); 
and the probable, (of which all these materials of enthymemes consist — 
with the solitary exception of the rexyjptov, which is very rarely used—) 
not being what is constant and invariable (always occurring in the same 
way, uniform) but what is only true for the most part, it is plain that 
(the conclusion is that) all such enthymemes as these can be always dis- 
proved by bringing an objection: the refutation however is (very often) 
apparent and not always real; for the objector does not disprove the 

probability, but only the necessity, (of the opponent’s statement)’, As 
none of a rhetorician’s arguments is more than probable, this can 
always be done, but in a great many cases it is not fair. 

The words 8’ éray@yfs are put in brackets by Spengel as an inter- 
polation, With the limitation which I have expressed in the translation, 
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it seems to me that éraywyjs is quite justifiable, and may be retained: 
dca is at all events superfluous, and would be better away ; Victorius and 
Buhle had already rejected it. 

I have followed Vahlen (and Spengel in his recent Ed.) in supposing dei 
to have been omitted between xai and dvros in the explanation of rexunptov. 
Vahlen truly observes, Op. cit. p. 141, “that the rexunpioy rests not upon 
the necessary and Jeing, but ttpon the necessary and ever-deing,” (the 
permanent and invariable): referring to det kai dvayxaiov in §10; Phys. B 
1966 13, ovre row €& dvayxns kai dei, ore Tov ws emi ro woAd: Metaph, E 
1026 0 27, éorly év rois oboe ra pév det Soaitws exovra Kal é& dvayxns... 
ra 8 é& dvayxnys pev ovK éotw ovd dei, os & emi ro modv: Ib. 1064 4 32, 
wav 84 hapev eivat ro pev det Kat &€€ .dvaykns: 1065 a 2 ff—which seem 
quite sufficient to warrant the alteration. 

édv re dy édy re pr) (dv)] sudaudi 7, a rare ellipse of the subjunctive mood 
of eivac: Eur. Hippol. 659,-és r° ay exdnuos xOovds Oncevs. Aesch. Agam. 
1318, kowwordpeba av mos dopadf BovAjpara (7). Paley, note ad loc., sup- 
plies other examples; and refers to Buttmann (on Mid. § 14, n.143, p. 529 2, 
ag’ "is ay 7 pap), who gives two more, Antiphon de caed. Herod. § 32, ep ols 
av ro meiorov pépos trijs Bagdvov; Plat. Rep. 11 370 E, dy dy avrois ypeia. 

Victorius offers an alternative translation of the above words, ‘the 
real or apparent’ sign: but I think his first rendering, which I have fol- 
lowed, is the best. 

The contents of §§ 8—11 inclusive are paraphrased at length, with 
an explanation, in Introd. on this chapter, pp. 271—4; to which the reader 
is referred. § 10 ‘(misprinted § 8) is translated on p. 272. 

§ 10. émet ydp...6 8€ xpir7s] On this irregularity, éeé with the apo- 
dosis o d¢€,—a case of Aristotelian carelessness, his attention having been 


diverted from émei to 6 peév xarnyopdv—see the parallel examples quoted 
onI1.1t. 
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12 TOUT éoriv Eikos paAAov. NveTat dé Kal TA _onpeia 
kal Ta dia onpetouv évOupypata eipnyieya, Kav 4 Umap- 
xXovTa, demep €rXExOn €v Tois mpurrors® Stu yap dova- 
AOyiorov ote TAY onpeiov, SiAov rmiv ex TwV ava- 
13AuTiKwY. mpos O€ Ta TapaderyuaTwon 1) avTH AvOLS 


Gy ovrws éAvbn Of course cannot stand, though Spengel retains it in 
his recent text. It must be either Gv vvrwor Avb7, which seems the sim- 
plest and most natural alteration; or, as Bekker, ei odrws éAvOn. 

On the dicast’s oath, yydpuy rH dpiorn, or more usually ry dicacorary, 
xpivew, see Introd. note I, p. 273. 

§ 11. The ewstasis may be made more probable in two ways, either 
by the consideration of the time, (as an a/zbz for instance, shewing that at 
the time alleged the accused was elsewhere, see II 23. 6, the topic of ¢éme: 
this use of the topic may be added to that which is illustrated there,) or 
the circumstances of the case; or most conclusively (authoritatively, 
cogently, weightily), by both: for in proportion to the multiplication of 
events or circumstances similar to your own case as you represent it, is 
the degree of its probability’, If Iam right in the interpretation of ro 
xpévm—see Introd. p. 274—rd meovdues refers to rois mpdypaow, ‘facts 
and circumstances’, alone. If ‘the time’ meant ‘the number of recur- 
ring times’, it would surely be rots ypovois, not r@ xpove. 

§ 12. ‘Signs (except rexuypia), and enthymemes stated or expressed 
by (i. e. derived from, founded on) signs, are always liable to refutation, 
even though they be true and genuine, dona fide, (vmapxorra, really there, 
in existence; not imaginary or fictitious,) as was stated at the commence- 
ment of this work (I 2.18, Avréy S€ Kal rodro, this as well as the first, xav 
adnéés 7): ‘for that no sign can be thrown into the regular syllogistic 
form is clear to us from the Analytics’. Anal. Pr.1127. Introd. pp. 162, 3. 
It wants the universal major premiss, except in the single case of the 


TEKENpLOV. 
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4 ‘ ee pa? A zy?! , > 4 4 
kal Ta elKoTa’ éav TE yap *EXWMEV TL, OVX OUTW Ne- 
Aura, STt ovK dvayKatoy, ei Kal TAa* TAElw 7H} TEOV- 

1-1 eywudv te odx olTw, AéduTat, 2 om, Ta. 

§ 13. In this section the clause, édv re yap Exwpev...ddAws, should (it 
seems) be read thus: édv re yap éxopev tt odx ovTa, edurat, Ort ovK 
dvaykaiov, et kal mhelw 4 mreovdkis GAdas* and the succeeding, av re kai... 
ovr, paxeréov } Sr x.r.A. The first alteration of the punctuation, and « 
kal wrelo for # Kal ra mAelw, appear first in Spengel’s reprint of the Rhe- 
toric, in his Rhetores Graeci; the corresponding alteration of punctuation 
in the second clause occurs in his recent edition. Bekker, who had adopted 
the altered punctuation in his 2nd ed., has returned to the original one in 
his 3rd, whether by mere oversight, or intentionally, who can determine? 
At all events with the punctuation found in all the editions prior to Bek- 
ker’s 2nd, the sentences appear to be unintelligible. Vahlen, u.s., pp. 142, 
3, has adopted the same alterations with the addition of the not impro- 
bable but unnecessary one of édy re yap éxyopev €v 7. The connexion of 
the passage thus altered is this: There are two ways of meeting and 
refuting an opponent’s example, the rhetorical substitute for a complete 
induction: first, if we have an adverse or contradictory instance (ovx 
ovr) to bring against his general rule—a case exceptional to the exam- 
ple or examples that he has collected in support of it—this is refuted, at 
all events so far as to shew that it is not wecessary, even though the 
majority of cases (aAeiw kai mA€ovaxcs, ‘more of them and oftener’) of the 
same kind, or examples, are ‘otherwise’ (@AAos, are in another direction, 
or go to prove the contrary): or, secondly, if the great majority of 
instances are in conformity with his rule (odrws), and (which must be 
supplied) we have no instance to the contrary to adduce, we must then 
contend that the present instance (any one of his examples) is not ana- 
logous, not a case in point, that there is some difference either of kind 
and quality, or of mode, or some other, whatever it may be, between the 
example and that with which he compares it, which prevents its applica- 
bility here. The objection to this connexion and interpretation is of 
course the combination of ovy o¥rw with édv; which may perhaps have 
been Bekker’s reason for returning to the original punctuation. But as 
the sense seems to require the alteration of this, we may perhaps apply 
to this case Hermann’s explanation! of the conjunction of ov, the direct 
negative with the hypothetical e?, which may occur in cases where the 
negative is immediately connected, so as to form a single negative 
notion with the thing denied, and does not belong to the hypothesis: so 
that ody odrws being equivalent to d\Xo or érepoy may stand in its place 
with the hypothetical particle: though no other example of this combi- 
nation with éav has been produced. In the choice between the two diffi- 
culties, the grammar, I suppose, must give place to the requirements of 
the sense. Neither Vahlen nor Spengel takes any notice of the gram- 
matical irregularity, 

With xal ra eixora in the first clause mpés is to be carried on from 
mpos Ta Tmapadetyparadn. 

1 Review of Elmsley’s Medea, vv, 87, 348, [Comp, supra Vol, 1. Appendix C,. 
Pp: 301] 
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1-l Teovdkis orw, paxeTéov 7 OTL 
OvX dpotov 7 ovx dpoiws] represent similarity of quality, ré rosy, the 
third category ; and similarity of mode, conveyed by the adverbial termi- 
nation -ws. ‘ Non esse par, aut non eodem modo geri posse.” Victorius. 
§ 14. rexpnpta] ‘Certain, necessary, signs, and enthymemes of that 
sort (founded upon them), will not be found capable of refutation in 
respect of their not being reducible to the syllogistic form—which is 
plain to us from the Analytics (An. Pr, 11 27), and it only remains to 
shew that the fact alleged is false (or non-existent), But if it be clear 
both that the fact stated is true, and that it is a necessary sign, chev 
indeed it does become absolutely insoluble. For by demonstration (the 
Texunpov converted into a syllogism) everything is made quite clear’; when 


once a thing is demonstrated, the truth of it becomes clear and indis- 
putable. On the rexpypiov,.I 2. 16,17, 18, povoy yap dy adnOés 7 adurév eat. 


CHAP. XXVI. 

On the object and meaning of this short chapter, Victorius thus 
writes: “Omnibus iam quae posuerat explicatis, nonnulla quae rudes 
imperitosque fallere potuissent pertractat: ut bonus enim magister non 
solum quomodo se res habeat ostendit, sed ne facile aliquis a vero 
abduci possit, quae adversari videantur refellit.” He not only states 
what is true, but also guards his disciples against possible error. 

§ 1. ‘Amplification and depreciation is not an element of enthy- 
meme: by element I mean the same things as /ofzc: for elements 
or topics are so many heads under which many enthymemes fall. 
But amplification and depreciation are enthymemes or inferences to 
prove that anything is great or little (to exaggerate and exalt, or dis- 
parage, depreciate, lower it), just as there are enthymemes to prove 
that anything is good or bad, or just or unjust, and anything else of 
the same kind’, Comp. xxII 13. On orotyeiov, and how it comes to 
be convertible with romos, see Introd. pp. 127, 8. avgew and pecody are in 
fact (one or two, under different divisions) of the kowot tomo, the doce 
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communissimi, which can be applied to all the three branches of Rhetoric : 
and they furnish (ave, Aristotle says,) enthymemes applicable to all the ei3n 
in the three branches, as the good and bad treated in I 6, the greater 
and lesser good in 1 7, fair and foul, right and wrong, in I 9, just and 
unjust in 1 13. Comp. 11 18. 4, II 19, on the four xotvol rémot; § 269 
mepl peyéOous kal pixpdrnros, where he refers to the mpoempynpéva, the 
chapters of Bk. 1 already quoted, for exemplifications of it: and II 22. 16. 
It therefore (it is here spoken of as ome) differs from the romoe évOvpn- 
paroyv of II 23. 24, which are sfectal topics of particular classes of en- 
thymemes. 

§ 2. ‘And all these are the subjects (or materials) of our syllogisms 
and enthymemes ; and therefore if none of these (good and bad, just 
and unjust, &c.) is a topic of enthymeme, neither is amplification and 
depreciation’, This is the first of the two possible mistakes that require 
correction. 

§ 3. The second is as follows. ‘Neither are refutative enthymemes 
a distinct kind other than the demonstrative (those that prove the 
affirmative, construct, establish) ; for it is plain that refutation is effected 
either by direct proof, or by advancing an objection; and the Jroof 
is the demonstration of the opposite (the negative of the opponent’s 
conclusion)—to prove, for instance, if the object was to shew that a 
crime had been committed, that it has not; or the reverse. And there- 
fore ¢iis cannot be the difference, because they both employ the same 
kind of arguments (steps of proof) ; for both bring enthymemes to prove 
one the fact, the other the negation of it (§ 4). And the objection is 
no enthymeme at all, but, as in the Topics, to state an opinion (a 
probable proposition) from which it will clearly appear either that the 
syllogism is defective (the reasoning, logic, is defective) or that some- 
thing false has been assumed (in the premisses)’. See II 22. 14, 15. 
II 25. 1, 2, where avtucvAdoyifer Oa stands for dvramodexwew here. It was 
stated, c. 22. 14, that “ ¢here are two kinds of enthymemes,” the Secxrixa 
and édeyxrixa, founded on the distinction of constructive and destructive, 
affirmative and negative: in this passage that statement is so far cor- 
rected as to deny that this is not a sufficient foundation for a distinction 
of kinds; the mode of reasoning is the same in both, and therefore as 
enthymemes they are the same. 

§ 4. On v rois romxois, see note on II 22, 10, and 25. 3, 
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§ 5. ‘Now of the three departments of Rhetoric that require to be 
treated, of examples, and maxims, and enthymemes, and the intellectual 
(logical) part in general!, whence we are to obtain a supply of them, and 
how refute them, let us be satisfied with what has been already said: 
style and order (of the parts of the speech) remain for discussion’, 

Dionys., de Comp. Verb. c. 1, divides the art of composition into 
two branches, durrijs ovons doxnoews rept mavtas Tovs Adyous, Viz. (1) 6 mpay- 
parikos Toros, the facts, or matter—Ar.’s ziorers (in Rhetoric)—and (2) Aexri- 
kds, the style or manner. The latter is again subdivided into ovvOeats, 
‘composition’, combination, construction of words in sentences, and éxdoy? 
Tov dvoparey, selection of single words. 

This (with the Josszb/e exception of ra Aowra in 11 18. 5) is the first 
notice we have in this work that there zs anything to consider in 
Rhetoric beyond the proofs or miorecs that are to be employed in per- 
suasion ; and the omission of any distinct mention of it up to this point 
is certainly remarkable. Of course those who regard the third book 
as not belonging to the system of Rhetoric embodied in the two first— 
(no one, except Rose, I think, goes so far as to deny the genuineness of 
the book as a work of Aristotle)—but as a separate treatise, founded on 
a different conception of the art, improperly attached to the foregoing, 
assume that the last words, Aourdy S8e...ra€ews, are a subsequent inter- 
polation added to connect the sécond book with the third. Vahlen, 
Trans. Vien. Acad. Oct. 1861, pp. 131, 2, has again shewn that arbitrary 
and somewhat dogmatical positiveness which characterises his criticism 
of Aristotle’s text. He pronounces, that of the last section, only the words 
which he alters into wepi pev odv mapaderypatov—eipjobe iyiv rocadra 
(omitting kai dAws ray repli thy duavocav)—that is to say, only those which 


1 With rév mepl rhy dudvouav, comp. Poet. XIX 2, ra wey ody rep rhy didvoiav 
év rots mepi pyropixfs KelaOw. TovTo yap tdov paddov Exelvns THs meCS5ov. Fors be 
Kara Thy dudvoay Tada, dca bro Tov Nbyou det mapackevacGjvat: which is followed 
in § 4 by a brief summary of the principal subjects of Rhetoric. Instead of inferring 
from this correspondence—as seems most natural—the indisputable genuineness of 
the words in the Rhetoric, Vahlen (see below in text) uses this passage—to which 
I suppose he refers—as an argument against it; that the (assumed) interpolator 
borrowed his phrase from Rhet, 111 1. 7, and ‘the Poetics’, 
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happen to agree with his theory, that the third book did not form part of the 
original plan of the work, “are to be regarded as genuine Aristotelian.” 
The promised proof of this theory, is, I believe, not yet forthcoming. 

Brandis is much more reasonable, 7vact on Rhet. |Philologus tv i.|p.7,8. 
He thinks that the second and third parts (the contents of Bk. III, A€éus 
and rdéis) are already presupposed in the conception of the art expressed 
in the preface to the work. (This is certainly nowhere distinctly stated, 
and the mpoo6jxa and ra é rod mpdyparos of I 1.3 seem rather to 
refer to the exaggerations and appeals to the feelings and such like 
topics, of which the ‘arts’ of the earlier professors were mainly composed. 
Still, the tricks of style, introduced by Gorgias and his followers into 
their arts, may be included with the others, E.M. C). One of the 
hypotheses suggested by Brandis on the relation of this third book to 
the two others seems to me highly probable. It is that the third book— 
which is in fact complete in itself (E. M. C.)—was written earlier than 
the rest, and before the author had arrived at his final conception of 
Rhetoric in its connexion with Logic; and was afterwards appended to 
the two others, instead of a new treatise written specially with a view 
to them; and this would account for the repetitions, such as that of 
III 17, which certainly are difficult to explain, if the third book be 
supposed to have been written after, and in connexion with, the first and 
second. With regard to the references, as in cc. 1 and 10, to one of the 
preceding books, Brandis thinks they might easily have been introduced 
after the addition of the third to the two others. He altogether rejects 
the notion that any one but Aristotle could have been the author of it. 
(It has in fact all the characteristics of Aristotle’s style, mode of thought 
and expression, and nothing whatever which is out of character with 
him: on the other hand let any two sentences in this book and the Rhet. 
ad Alex. be compared, and it is seen at once that the style, manner, and 
mode of treatment are all totally different. E.M.cC.) Lastly he notes 
that it is characteristic of Aristotle’s writings (this, I think, deserves 
attention) of to give a full account of the contents of the work at the 
beginning of it; and such omission of style and arrangement was all the 
more likely in the Rhetoric in so far as it was part of Aristotle’s theory 
of the art that everything but proof direct or indirect was non-essential 
and completely subordinate. He concludes, “I think therefore that I 
need not retract the expression I ventured on above (Sze ist ein werk 
aus einem gusse) that the Rhetoric is, more than most of Aristotle’s 
writings, a work made at one cast.” 

Spengel, in zs tract on the Rhetoric, Mun. 1851, (Zyans. Bav. 
Acad. Pp. 40), though he thinks the phraseology of the passage requires 
alteration in one or two points to bring it into conformity with 
Aristotle’s ordinary manner, yet as the Mss all agree in giving the words 
as they stand in our text, says there is no ground for suspecting their 
genuineness. On the connexion of the third book with the others he 
gives no opinion, In the note to his recent edition, P. 354, he thinks 
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that it may have been added after the two first were composed, He 
pronounces strongly in favour of its genuineness, and against Rose, 
Pseudepigraphus, p. 3 and p. 137 note; adding, for the benefit of that 
critic, haec est nostrae aetatis ars critica. 


APPENDIX (D) 


ON 


B 2655. 5. 
9 if by 7 
ei OuvaiT av. 
On dv with optative after certain particles. 


The attempt to control the free expansion of the Greek lan- 
guage by rigorous rules which forbade the deviation from set 
forms of speech, and allowed for no irregularities of expression by 
which nice shades and varieties of thought and feeling might be 
conveyed; rules derived mostly from a somewhat limited observa- 
tion, often from the usages of the tragic and comic writers alone, the 
least departure from which was to be summarily and peremptorily 
emended; this attempt, which was involved in the practice of 
scholars like Dawes, Porson, Elmsley and Monk and their followers, 
has been happily frustrated, and we have learned, chiefly under the 
guidance of Godfrey Hermann, to deal more liberally and logically 
with Greek grammar. That Hermann was infallible; that he did 
not sometimes overreach himself by his own ingenuity; that his 
nice and subtle distinctions in the interpretation of grammatical 
variations are always well founded; or that he is always consistent 
in his explanations, I will not take upon me to assert: but it may at 
least be said that in this branch of scholarship, the application of 
logic to Greek grammar, he has done more than any other scholar, 
past or present. 

On this principle, that of leaving the Greeks to express themselves 
as they please, let us not in the passage before us omit ay, though 
mss Q, Y>, Z> do so, but rather endeavour to explain it. 

The facts of the case are these. There are numerous instances 
in the Greek poets and prose writers of av joined with the opt. mood 
and various particles, in which ordinary usage would seem to require 
either the subj. with dv or the opt. without it. dv and the opt. are 
found (1) with relatives, as Thuc. vit 68, & av yvoin etmety, Plat. 
Phaed. 89 D, ots av yynoato. Xen. Memor. Iv 1. 2, pyvypovevew & dv 
pabouv, (this is immediately preceded by the ordinary grammar, 


+ 
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pavOavew ols mpocéxorev, ‘to learn whatever they gave their attention 
to’, which must imply a change of meaning corresponding to the 
change of expression). Ib. de rep. Lac. 11 10, émirdrrew dre dy 
adyabov doxotn eivar, (2) with ds, 8as, Sry, with which the subj. and 
not the opt. is usually joined, Thuc. vii 54, day dv Soxoly. Aesch. 
Agam. 355, dmws dv—Bédos WriOvov oxyppeev. Arist. Av. 1337, 
yevoiway aerds, ws dv rorabeinv. Plat. Protag. 318 E, drws dy, cum 
optativo bis: and numerous examples in Herm. de Particula dv, 111 4, 
p. 151: four in Jelf, Gr. Gr. § 810. 4. (3) after 8rav (Aesch. Pers. 
450, Orav éxowloiaro), érérav, éraSdv, Dem. adv. Onet. p. 865, § 6, 
ereidav Soxipacbeinv, tas, torre, Andoc. wept prornpiwv § 81, éws dv 
ot vouot TeBetev, Soph. Trach. 687, éws av appdooau, Dem. c. Aphob. 
p- 814, €ws av doxipacbeinv, Pl. Phaedo ror D, éws av oxéfato; péxpr 
wep, Pl. Tim. 56 D, péxpe wep av...yy yevowro; mplv, Soph. Trach. 2, 
mpiv av Pavor tis, Antiph. de caede Herodis, § 34, mptv av éyw dou. 
(4) After 8ouxa prj, Soph. Trach. 630, dédo.xa yop wy mpo Aé€yors dv, 
and Philoct. 493, dv 6) madai’ dv é& otov débou’ eyo py pou BeBykor, 
Thuc. 11 93, mpoodoxia...u7 dav more.. émurAevoeray. Xen. Anab. vi 
I. I, €keivo évvod py Alay av Taxd cudpoviabeinv. (5) After et, elsep, 
Rhet. 1 20.5, 11 23. 7, ef mpodoin av, Ib. § 20, et Sofm av. Plat. 
Theaet. 170 C, oxoret ei Oédor av, Men. 98 B, elrep te GAXO dainy ay 
eidévar, Phileb. 21 D, ef tis Seéaur’ av, Protag. 329 B, elep GAAw TH... 
reoiunv av, Legg. vil 807 B, «i Lytotwev av. Ib. xX 905 c. Rep. vin 
553E, oxorapey ei dpotos av ein. Eur. Hel. 825, et mws av avareicatper. 
All, I conceive, or most of these well-established usages would have 
been condemned as solecisms by Dawes or Elmsley. 

In the first class of cases, where av with the opt. follows a relative, 
the simple explanation seems to be this. Take, for instance, the 
passage of Xen. Mem. Iv 1. 2, above quoted. pavOdvew ofs mpoo- 
éxovev is “to learn whatever they gave their attention to”, the opt. 
indicating indefinite possibility, and the indefiniteness implying a lia- 
bility to recurrence; an uncertainty as to when the thing will occur ; 
a possible frequency, which we express by the addition of ever to the 
relative ; whatever, whensoever. The addition of the conditional av 
suggests some condition attached to the act, and the “ whatever they 
attended to” becomes “whatever they would, could, or might, attend 
to”, under certain circumstances which may be imagined but are not 
expressed. 

In class (2) ds dv, 8tws dv with the opt. are usually explained by 
guomodo (Hermann), ‘how’, ‘in what way’, which is equivalent to 
‘that’. Thus in the passage of Aristophanes, quoted, under this 
head, “Oh that I were changed into an eagle that so I might fly”, 
os ‘how’, ‘in what way’, may be resolved into dzws ovtus (see Matth. 
Gr. Gr. § 480, obs. 3) ‘that in that way’, ‘that so’; and the opt. with 
dv is exactly what it is in an independent sentence, a modified future 
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or imperative, as the grammars sometimes call it (Matth. Gr. Gr. 
§ 515, B, y), or rather a potential mood or conditional tense like that of 
the French and Italian verb. This is well illustrated by a passage of 
the Pseudo-Plat, Eryxias, p. 392 C, vmo 88 rév opixpay TovTwv av 
padXov épyilowro, ovtws ws av padiora xaderwtarot einoav, where the 
addition of ofrws shews hows is to be interpreted. Herm. de Part. 
av, IV 11. 12, and II 4, p. 151 seq. divides these cases into two heads, 
the first, in which ds dv, &c. signify gvomodo; the second, in which 
the conjunction retains its proper signification ‘that’, indicating the 
end or purpose, and the opt. with dy is used only “ubi finis is est, ut 
possit aliquid fieri”—where it indicates possibility under certain con- 
ditions. In all the examples that he gives, 111 11, the other explana- 
tion is equally applicable. 

(3) Conjunctions of ¢me, with dv and opt. Hermann in his 
treatise does not separate these cases from the rest, and deal with 
them as a separate class, as he does in the case of ws av, &c., and 
the conditional sentence: the object of his first chapter on this 
subject, 1 4, is summed up (p. 151) ‘“apparet ex his reprehensione 
vacuum esse usum optativi pro coniunctivo, adiuncta particula ay :” 
from which it would appear that his object was rather the establish- 
ment of the fact than the explanation of it. But the wt guid possit 
fieri may be intended to extend to all cases of opt. with av, though 
it is confined in expression to that of the particulae finales, ws, ores, 
&c., p.154. In his note on Trach. 2, he attributes the opt. @avor to 
the od4gua oratio in which it occurs: which however leaves the dv 
unaccounted for. ‘The ¢me or tense of the preceding verb has at all 
events nothing to do with the explanation ; the preceding verb is not 
always a past tense. Perhaps it may be sufficient to say, that it 
appears from numerous examples, that the optative with or without 
av may be used in the same constructions with conjunctions express- 
ing time, as the subjunctive with or without dv (dv being often 
omitted, especially in verse, with mpiv, éws, &c.) with a slight 
difference of sense; the subjunctive expressing as usual a future 
expectation, the optative the bare possibility, or the indefinite issue of 
an event, the ay, as usual, adding the notion of certain conditions to 
which it is subject. 

These differences are so nice and subtle, that they are often 
hardly capable of being expressed in translation: unless it happen, 
as is not often the case, that there are words in the one language cor- 
responding to those which we wish to render in the other, so far as to 
suggest exactly similar associations. Perhaps the differences between 
piv Oavy or mplv dv Odvy, and mpiv Oavor may be partially represented 
by ‘ere he shall or may be dead’, and ‘ere he might be dead’, im- 
plying uncertainty or mere possibility of the event; but when we 
come to mpiv av Odvo., where the condition, or circumstances under 
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which it may occur, is added, it seems impossible to convey the 
whole by any tolerable English translation, since we have nothing 
corresponding to av, a word of two letters, suggestive of associations 
which would require in English certainly more than one word to 
express. 

(4) The same explanation may be applied to the rare cases in 
which py preceded by dédouxa, or something equivalent is followed by 
the optative with av. 

On these cases Jelf, Gr. Gr. § 814 Cc, expresses a similar 
opinion. “The opt. is also used in its secondary meaning to express 
more decidedly a doubt as to the realization of the object, a 
possibility only of its being so (this is Hermann’s explanation of the 
signification of the mood): av is added when the suspicion is supposed 
to depend upon a condition: Xen, Anab. vi 1. 29” (quoted above). 

The reason why the subjunctive after particles of purpose (us, 
orws, &c.), time, and fear (wy) is most usual, and the opt. com- 
paratively rare, so as to appear even irregular, is that the former of 
the two moods, which conveys merely the future expectation, is the 
expression of the direct and immediate tendency of the impulse or 
emotion; of that which the subject would naturally and usually feel : 
whereas the notion of possibility and condition would be, in com- 
parison with the other, very rarely suggested. 

(5) The fifth class of cases of opt. with ay, with et’ or other 
conditional particles, is treated by Hermann in a special chapter, 
u.s., c. 11, and abundantly illustrated. He distinguishes two varieties 
of these, one peculiar to the Epic poets, “particulam (sc. av) sic 
adiectam habens, ut magis ad voculam conditionalem, quam ad 
optativum pertineat : quare cultior sermo ut non necessariam omittit,” 
p.171. In the second, “nihil nisi particula conditionalis vel finalis 
ad optativum rectae orationis cum av coniunctum accedit,” p. 173. 
That is to say, if the optative with dy can be used in an independent 
proposition, as the conditional tense (see above), it may equally well 
be so used with a conditional particle attached, which is the mere 
addition, and nothing more, to the independent proposition, and 
does not affect the construction: and this is the view I had myself 
taken. And this is especially true when «i, as often happens, has 
lost its conditional force, and become the mere equivalent of 
‘that.’ It also is frequently used interrogatively, as wdrepov (some 
of my instances exemplify this); and as morepov can of course be 
joined with dv and opt. in their ordinary sense, so likewise can ¢i, 
when it stands for the other. There is an actual example of this in 
Pseudo-Plat. Eryx. 393 B, 7ponyv mdrepov dv pain, ‘whether he would 
or should say’. 

Mr Paley, Appendix C to Aesch. Suppl. Ed. 2 with Latin Com- 
mentary, has a note on “ws ay with opt.”, which is withdrawn 
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in the complete edition of Aeschylus, 1861. He there distinguishes 
two usages of ws, or dzws, av with the opt., in one of which, the 
more usual, (where the particle is to be interpreted gaomodo,) he 
says “av semper pertinet ad verbum”. This means, as I under- 
stand it, that when ws or dus signifies ‘how’, ‘in what way’, av 
is to be construed with the verb, and the two are to be under- 
stood in precisely the same sense and construction as they have 
in an independent proposition: as I have myself also explained 
it. But in the other, in which ws, drws, are ‘in order that’, av 
adheres closely to, and is to be construed with, the conjunction, 
ws—av ; so that the two combined may retain the ordinary sense 
of purpose, as in the case of ws ay with the subjunctive. It 
seems to me better not to make a difference in the explanation of 
idioms to all appearance identical, provided they can be explained in 
the same way; as I have endeavoured to shew. And also, I see no 
reason for supposing that the conditional particle can ever be 
separated from the verb that it conditions, and associated with any- 
thing else, either in conception or grammatical construction: the 
condition must accompany and modify the action, which is expressed 
by the verb. 
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